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Bedlam  Reigns  in  Hauptmann  Climax 
But  the  News  Flows  Efficiently 


Burst  of  Events  in  World’s  Most  Notorious  Criminal 
Excited  But  Disinterested — ^Pandemonium  in 


Trenton,  n.  j.,  April  i.— The 

dramatic  news  that  Bruno  Rich¬ 
ard  Hauptmann,  with  the  top  of  his 
head  shaved  and  a  trouser  leg  slit 
to  accommodate  electrodes,  had  been 
given  a  last-minute  48-hour  stay  of 
■wcution  was  flashed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  greatest 
paodemonium  in  newspaper  history. 
The  news  was  received  in  newspaper 
offices  in  the  regular  routine,  but  be¬ 
hind  its  transmission  is  a  half-hour 
that  reporters  can  never  forget. 

The  35  news  men  who  were  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  execution  of  the  world's  most 
iMnous  criminal  had  been  most  meti- 
colously  searched  before  admission  to 
the  office  of  Col.  Mark  C.  Kimberling, 
frincipal  keeper  of  the  state  prison, 
and  were  ready  for  the  sombre  march 
to  the  death  house.  Eight  o’clock,  the 
•cheduled  hour  of  the  execution,  came 
—and  went  in  slow,  aching  seconds. 
The  seasoned  reporters  were  tense, 
dent,  white-faced,  expecting  any¬ 
thing  to  happen.  The  others  were  ner¬ 
vous,  jittery — talking  to  hide  their 
•notions.  All  had  given  up  trying  to 
outguess  developments  in  the  case. 

In  press  headquarters  in  a  capacious 
garage  across  the  street,  about  150 
laet  down  from  Kimberling's  office, 
nporters,  telegraphers,  photographers 
and  movie  men — some  300  of  them — 
writhed  in  anxiety  under  the  confus¬ 
ing  floodlights  of  the  movie  men.  In 
the  wild  hysteria  of  waiting,  some  of 
them  climl^  over  each  other’s  tables, 
jabbered  incoherently,  slobbered  with 
excitement.  Those  used  to  such  news 
tenseness  foimd  it  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  their  equilibrium  in  the  confu- 
don. 

Then  inside  the  prison  Col.  Kimber¬ 
ling  read  his  brief  statement  of  the 
*tay.  Hardly  waiting  to  hear  it 
ffirough,  the  reporters  dashed  madly 
for  headquarters,  hoping  to  beat  each 
other  by  seconds.  No  one  could  com¬ 
pute  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
dashed  into  the  press  garage.  There 
was  much  talk  of  long  legs  and  short 
cuts.  But  the  flashes  and  confirma¬ 
tions  to  frenetic  home  offices  were 
very  close. 

So  suddenly  did  the  startling  news 
burst  that  the  alert  newsreel  men 
missed  recording  it.  Although  they 
had  been  nervously  waiting,  and  had 
flteir  blinding  lights  adjusted  for  an 
exciting  atmospheric  “take”,  the 
quickness  of  the  transference  of  the 
news  from  one  mcui  to  another  was 
too  sudden  for  them.  Before  they 
realized  it  the  messages  had  been 
given  to  operators  and  the  flashes 
were  being  ticked  out  on  printers  and 
Morse  machines.  Undaimted,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  some  ingenuity,  they 
reenacted  the  scene — not  so  faithfully 
>8  theatrically.  They  groimd  away  at 
newsreel  men  as  actors  shouting  “48 
Hour  Reprieve,”  “Hauptmann  Gets 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


The  pre88  room  established  across  the  street  from  the  death  house  at  the  New 
Jersey  Stale  Prison  prepared  for  action  a  few  hours  before  the  time  scheduled 
for  the  execution  of  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann. 


48-Hour  Reprieve,”  etc.,  creating  the 
most  insane  confusion. 

That’s  what  you’ll  see  in  the  news¬ 
reels. 

The  arrest  of  Hauptmann  in  New 
York  in  September,  1934,  was  theatri¬ 
cal  enough.  His  subsequent  trial  in 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  a  year  ago  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  was  even  more  theatrical.  But 


the  events  of  this  week  outdid  all  the 
other  developments  of  the  case  in 
spectacularity. 

The  scene  described  above  was 
enacted  under  conditions  which  even 
Hollywood  in  its  most  garish  imitation 
could  not  duplicate.  The  milling 
throng  of  10,000  people  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  try  to  catch  a  glimpse 


Reporters  besieging  clerk  of  Court  of  Pardons  for  decision  denying  a  stay  of 

sentence. 


Case  Finds  Press 
Trenton 

of  this  barbaric  festival.  The  report¬ 
ers,  in  and  out  of  the  police  lin^s, 
waited  for  a  break.  TTie  local  and 
state  police,  mounted  and  unmounted, 
worried  about  the  mob.  The  walls  of 
the  prison,  bathed  in  unnatural,  green¬ 
ish  klieg  lights,  concentrated  on  the 
prison  gates  and  were  reflected  in  the 
faces  of  the  front  tier  of  curious  on¬ 
lookers. 

Wise  reporters,  acquainted  with  the 
Lindbergh  case  since  its  beginning, 
expected  to  see  the  end  of  it  Tuesday 
night.  They  hoped,  jadedly,  against 
hope.  Refusing  t*  prophesy,  they 
went  through  the  routine  of  present¬ 
ing  passes  for  verification  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  searching  physical  exam¬ 
ination.  On  entering  the  prison  yard 
they  were  frisked  thoroughly.  Within 
the  gates,  every  button  and  lining  of 
their  clothing  was  inspected.  They 
were  not,  however,  forced  to  strip. 
Prison  officers  evidently  did  not  re¬ 
member  the  case  of  the  “crotch-cam¬ 
era”  which  took  the  pictinre  of  a  no¬ 
torious  Chicago  killer  recently.  Re¬ 
porters  covering  the  scheduled  execu¬ 
tion  on  Friday  expect  to  strip  before 
they  can  qualify  as  witnesses. 

The  cream  of  the  press  was  present 
for  what  was  half  expected  to  be  the 
last  rites  of  Hauptmann.  Men  Who 
have  followed  the  case  from  the  night 
it  broke  in  March  1932  were  amazed 
at  the  fantastic  developments  of  the 
past  week.  But,  tired  of  it  as  they 
are,  they  still  realize  that  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  nmning  stories  for 
newspaper  readers  since  the  World 
War.  Newspaper  buyers  are  eating  it 
up. 

It  is  not  a  simple  assignment.  TTiis 
week  the  story  became  most  compli¬ 
cated,  with  many  fronts  to  cover;  the 
slate  prison,  with  Hauptmann’s  last 
horn:  reactions;  the  Governor’s  office 
in  the  state  house,  his  quarters  in  the 
Hildebrecht  Hotel,  in  South  Amboy 
and  in  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New 
York;  Justice  ’Trenchard  in  the  state 
house  annex;  the  runaway  grand  jury 
in  the  Mercer  Coimty  court  house; 
Attorney  General  David  T.  Wilentz, 
at  the  Stacy  Trent  hotel  and  at  Perth 
Amboy;  and  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  also 
at  the  Stacy  Trent. 

All  furnished  spectacular  news. 
The  story  of  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  ordered  her  mourning 
veil,  made  wonderful  copy  for  the 
sob  sisters.  She  was,  naturally,  a  will¬ 
ing  photographic  subject — at  her  win¬ 
dow,  looking  out  toward  the  towers 
beneath  which  her  husband  was  to  die, 
posing  on  the  bed  with  photographs 
of  her  child  and  Bnmo  clutched  in 
her  hands,  lending  herself  frantically, 
in  all  possible  ways,  to  the  camera¬ 
man’s  lens  in  an  effort  to  win  ssrm- 
pathy  and  a  possible  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion. 

Tuesday  afternoon  newsmen  gath¬ 
ered  in  groups,  talking  lightly  about 
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everything  except  what  was  upper¬ 
most  in  their  minds.  Accredited  writ¬ 
ers  went  to  the  prison  and  the  prison 
press  headquarters  early.  As  the  hour 
of  8:20  drew  near,  the  tension  became 
almost  unbearable.  Then  it  burst  like 
a  bomb  and  the  physical  details  of 
getting  the  news  out  were  taken  care 
of,  after  all,  in  routine  fashion.  Late 
in  the  night  the  reporters  returned  to 
their  hotels  emotionally  exhausted, 
but  not  too  far  gone  to  cluster  around 
the  tap  room  at  the  Stacy  Trent  and 
Weinmann’s,  both  of  which  have 
proved  sources  of  much  interesting 
news. 

The  newsmen  had  done  their  as¬ 
signment  up  to  the  last  exciting  mo¬ 
ment  and  wanted  relaxation.  They 
knew  that  in  their  various  home  of¬ 
fices  stories  were  already  set  up  de¬ 
scribing  Hauptmann’s  last  hours,  the 
history  of  his  case  from  its  beginning. 
Their  job,  now  accomplished,  was  to 
give  the  word  to  set  the  presses  whir¬ 
ring. 

Many  reporters  whose  by-lines  are 
well  recognized  have  hovered  over  the 
Lindbergh  case  since  its  beginning  and 
they  were  on  hand  for  the  climactic 
episodes  this  week.  Travis  Fulton  of 
the  New  York  American,  custodian  of 
“Nellie,”  mongrel  dog  adopted  at 
Flemington  as  mascot  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  case,  a  symbol  of  reportorial 
romanticism,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
was  on  the  scene  and  was  credited  by 
many  to  know  as  many  inner  angles 


Witnesses  and  newspapermen  scheduled 
to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  Haupt¬ 
mann  were  thoroughly  searched  for 
cameras  before  they  were  allowed  inside 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  at  Trenion 
Tuesday  night 

and  connections  as  anyone  else.  Craig 
Thompson,  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Robert  Conway,  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  Richard  L.  Tobin,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  mention 
only  a  few  were  among  those  who  have 
devoted  most,  if  not  of  their  time 
to  Trenton  angles  of  the  case. 

This  week’s  events  in  the  case  have 
been  unprecedented.  From  the  first 
hour  Monday  morning  until  the  stay 
Tuesday  night  the  action  in  this  ’Tren¬ 
ton  drama  moved  at  breath-taking 
speed.  At  one  A.  M.  Monday  Paul 
H.  Wendel,  the  48-year-old  disbarred 
Trenton  lawyer,  wanted  on  a  number 
of  charges  and  held  secretly  since  last 
February  by  New  Jersey  detectives 
until  the  proper  moment  came,  was 
brought  to  light  with  his  “confession” 
of  the  murder  of  the  Lindbergh  baby. 
Forty-five  minutes  later  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Wilentz;  at  3  A.  M.  Wilentz 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  Mercer 
Coimty  jail  (to  whidi  point  all  inter¬ 
est  in  the  case  was  suddenly  cen¬ 
tered)  and  announced  that  the  “con¬ 
fession”  had  been  repudiated.  By  5 
A.  M.,  however,  it  was  learned  ^at 
Wendel  was  being  held,  not  for  the 


Floodlights  flared  on  the  prison  entrance  Tuesday  night  as  newsreel  men  sought 
dramatic  shots.  The  greenish  Kleig  lights  gave  a  theatrical  aspect  to  the  coverage. 


CRAZY,  SAYS  REPORTER,  DESCRIBING 
MANY  HAUPTMANN  CASE  ANGLES 


Tobin  of  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Says  Only  Way  to  Understand 
Case  Is  to  Read  Wodehouse — Paradoxically  Dis¬ 
likes  Hoffman’s  “Talkativeness” 


T 


By  RICHARD  L.  TOBIN 
Reporter,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

RENTON,  N.  J.,  April  1. — The  mind.  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
only  way  to  cover  the  Lindbergh  ference  that  Mr.  Conklin  might  well 


his  lawyer  by  plane  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor,  for  the  prisoner  knows  where 
$30,000  of  ransom  money  is  hidden  but 
has  promised  not  to  tell  anyone  but 
Hoffman.  The  lawyer  arrives  and  u 
swamped  with  photographers.  But 
he  has  left  his  brief  case  on  the 
which  by  now  has  been  flown  hack  to 
Chicago.  So  that  copyright  story  must 
wait  a  few  days  before  it  is  denied. 

Most  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
sent  men  to  Trenton  soon  after  Mr 
Hoffman  casually  remarked  at  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  last  De¬ 
cember  that  he  had  been  to  see  Haupt¬ 
mann.  No  one  here  yet  knows  what 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  thinking  about  when 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  case.  Possibly 
he  has  been  completely  honest  in  b^ 
lieving  Hauptmann  innocent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  every  right  to  try  to 
solve  the  case  if  he  thought  it  un¬ 
solved.  The  chief  complaint  the 
newspaper  men  have  had  against  him 
has  been  his  talkativeness.  That  is 
indeed  a  strange  complaint  among  the 
press. 

The  Lindbergh  story  seemed  near  its 
end  when  the  new  Trenton  contingent 
arrived  in  December.  Hauptmann 
was  scheduled  to  die  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  as  the  Court  of  Pardons  in 
New  Jersey  seldom  put  off  any  death 
sentence  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  much 
to  do  but  wait  until  the  week  of 
January  13  and  put  up  some  B  copy. 

But  within  two  weeks  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  most  of  the  visiting  news¬ 
paper  men  that  a  reprieve  was  in  the 


case  is  to  take  along  a  couple  of  P. 
G.  Wodehovise  _ 


books.  After  lis¬ 
tening  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr. 
Wendel,  Mr. 
Whited  and  the 
New  Jersey  leg- 
islahire  for  elev¬ 
en  weeks  the 
Hon.  Freddy,  the 
Efficient  Baxter, 
Bertie  Wooster 
and  Psmith  are 
sane,  usual  peo¬ 
ple  you  used  to 
know  but  had 


% 


Richakd  Tobin 


forgotten  were  in  the  world  at  all. 

At  9  A.  M.  the  telephone  rings  and 
the  operator  says  you  had  better  be 
at  the  Governor’s  office  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  a  statement. 
Not  that  anyone  cares,  particularly 
any  morning  newspaper  man,  but 
there  is  the  chance  that  statement  will 
be  a  reprieve  for  Hauptmann  or  an¬ 
other  confession  by  someone  who 
thinks  he  killed  the  little  Lindbergh 
child.  So  you  go  to  the  state  house 
and  Mr.  Conklin,  Hoffman’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  hands  you  a  three-page,  sin¬ 
gle-spaced,  mimeographed  document 
listing  all  the  doubts  in  Mr.  Hoffman’s 


have  handed  out  yesterday’s  state¬ 
ment  again  and  saved  New  Jersey  a 
slight  printing  fee. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hoffman’s  release  is 
out  you  go  to  Mr.  Wilentz  for  a  state¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wilentz  always  denies  it. 
Mr.  Hauck  denies  it  too.  Colonel 
Schwarzkopf  will  say  nothing.  He 
simply  points  to  a  sign  on  the  mold¬ 
ing  above  his  head.  The  sign  says 
“No  Comment.” 

And  now  that  the  day  has  begim 
normally  the  desk  begins  wanting  to 
know  about  the  “exclusive”  stories 
which  are  by  that  time  appearing  in 
the  afternoon  papers.  A  man  with  a 
lie-detector  says,  in  a  copyrighted 
story,  that  all  other  men  with  lie- 
detectors  are  phoney  but  if  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  will  give  him  a  chance  he  will 
prove  definitely,  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Justice  TVenchard,  that  Haupt¬ 
mann  is  innocent  or  that  Hauptmann 
is  wholly  guilty.  An  old  woman  in 
the  Sourland  Mountains  suddenly  re¬ 
members,  in  a  copyrighted  story,  that 
she  saw  Hauptmann,  Mrs.  Haupt¬ 
mann,  a  ladder  and  a  bucket  of  paint 
near  Lambertville  one  year  before  the 
Lindbergh  kidnaping.  She  has  not 
told  authorities  imtil  now  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  publicity,  A  pris¬ 
oner  in  an  Illinois  penitentiary  sends 


various  larceny  charges,  as  had  been 
reported,  but  for  the  murder  of  the 
baby.  And  so  throughout  that  day 
there  were  confusing  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  a  reprieve 
for  Hauptmann,  the  fact  that  the  Wen¬ 
del  case  would  be  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Pardons  at  11  A.  M.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  report  that  it  was  all 
a  put-up  job,  sponsored  by  Ellis  H. 
Parker,  Burlington  detective,  who  ex¬ 
tracted  the  “confession”  from  Wendel 
by  torture  methods.  A  confusing  cli¬ 
max  of  the  day’s  news  came  with  a 
second  confession  from  a  former  char¬ 
acter  in  the  Lindbergh  case,  Gaston 
B.  Means.  This  confession,  at  8 
o’clock,  was  followed  shortly  by  a 
statement  from  Governor  Hoffman,  re¬ 
iterating  the  fact  that  he  believed 
Hauptmann  unfairly  tried,  but  saying, 
in  essence,  that  he,  personally,  could 
do  nothing  more  alraut  it,  and  that 
no  new  reprieve  would  be  issued. 

At  8  P.  M.  Wilentz  met  the  press  in 


E 


Three  Tired  Dogg.  The  feet  belong  to 
Travis  Fulton,  N.  Y.  American,  reporter, 
custodian  of  Nellie,  Hauptmann  cate 
mascot  since  the  days  of  the  trial,  who 
now  has  the  run  of  the  Stacy-Trent 


the  Capitol  lobby  with  an  annoimce- 
ment  that  the  case  was  all  but  com¬ 
pleted  and  that  the  Court  of  Pardons 
had  removed  Hauptmann’s  last  hope 
to  escape  the  chair. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were  just 
as  confusing,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Mercer  County  grand  jury  was  closely 
followed  in  the  press.  Most  report¬ 
ers  felt  that  little  if  any  news  would 
come  out  of  this  session,  and  they 
were  flabbergasted  when  the  jury  pro¬ 
duced  the  incentive  for  the  48-hour 
stay. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  tortuous  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  law  continue  dragging 
out  the  life  of  the  doomed  man,  con¬ 
victed  of  the  most  heinous  crime  in 
American  crimiiud  history,  reporters 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  now 
quartered  in  'Trenton,  are  waiting  to 
flash  “finis”  to  a  story  which  has 
gripped  the  nation  and  the  world  for 
more  than  four  years.  They  are  as 
weary  of  it  as  is  the  public. 


air.  This  is  not  second  guessing.  One 
or  two  conferences  with  Mr.  Hofiman 
convinced  most  everyone  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  issue  a  stay. 

It  became  apparent  almost  at  once 
that  the  Governor  and  his  daily  com¬ 
ment,  mimeographed  and  oral,  soon 
would  lead  the  press  into  new  and 
unpleasant  situations  in  which  exclu¬ 
sive  interviews  with  Mr.  Hoffinan 
would  appear  and  be  acknowledged, 
rumors  would  be  printed  and  at¬ 
tributed  in  direct  quotes  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  they  would  be  given  cre¬ 
dence  if  the  Governor  could  be 
reached. 

The  day  of  the  first  reprieve  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Wilentz  shook  hands 
for  the  cameramen  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Governor  was  satisfied.  Yet 
the  following  afternoon  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  statements  began  again,  and 
it  lasted  imtil  the  night  of  March  31, 
when  Mr.  Hoffman  released  Haupt- 
maim’s  “last”  letter  to  him  protesting 
his  innocence.  It  is  probably  con¬ 
tinuing  at  the  moment  you  are  read¬ 
ing  this. 

Coverage  of  the  Lindbergh  case 
has  been  as  difficult  as  the  story  has 
been  complicated.  There  was  never 
a  murder  case  like  this  one.  Even 
the  Hall-Mills  case  shrinks  away 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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BUSINESS  COMES  BACK  AFTER  FLOOD 

Nearly  All  Stores  and  Factories  Reopen,  and  Newspaper  Advertising  Rises,  in  Some  Cases 
Higher  Than  Normal — Big  Sums  Being  Spent  on  Rehabilitation 


WITH  factories  and  stores  cleaned 
of  flood  debris,  with  temporary 
repairs  made  to  buildings,  roads  and 
tifidges,  with  new  stocks  in  retail 
sjiops,  the  Elastern  and  Ohio  Valley 
regions  that  were  flooded  two  weeks 
ago  are  again  doing  business  in  ap- 
pioximately  normal  fashion.  In  some 
lines  of  business  sharp  booms  are  re¬ 
ported.  Newspaper  advertising  has 
shown  a  comeback  which  in  some 
cases  has  shown  itself  in  the  issue  of 
papers  ever  bigger  than  normal  for 
this  period  of  the  year.  Circulations 
in  the  aggregate  have  shown  gains 
rather  than  losses. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  recovery  pe¬ 
riod  was  the  issue  of  “flood  editions” 
of  newspapers  filled  with  stories  and 
pictures  of  the  event.  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun,  issuing  a  48-page  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  March  27,  filled  nearly  half  the 
pages  with  photographs  and  maps 
showing  the  flood  at  its  worst,  while 
advertisers  took  large  space  to  offer 
their  wares  and  mcike  announcements. 

Hartford  Times,  which  printed  a 
picture  tabloid  flood  edition  March 
28,  announced  that  day’s  circulation 
reached  137,620,  more  than  twice  the 
normal  circulation. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  16-page 
souvenir  edition  devoted  to  flood  pic¬ 
tures  was  issued  March  31.  Selling  at 
two  cents,  the  first  press  run  of  100,000 
was  sold  out  Tuesday,  and  a  second 
100,000  run  was  printed.  Individual 
orders  of  100  were  common  as  fami¬ 
lies  purchased  copies  in  wholesale  lots 
to  mail  to  relatives  in  other  sections. 

Throughout  the  regions  which  had 
suffered  from  the  flood,  general  adver¬ 
tising  was  reported  to  be  about  nor¬ 
mal  in  quantity,  much  canceled  copy 
having  been  reinstated.  Buick  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  for  instance,  let  it  be 
known  that  April  advertising  was 
being  increased  to  make  up  for  flood 
cancelations  so  that  newspapers  would 
suffer  no  linage  loss.  Local  adver¬ 
tising  came  back  as  fast  as  merchants 
were  able  to  open  their  stores,  and 
was  swelled  by  special  announce¬ 
ments  of  various  sorts.  Many  news¬ 
papers  reported  gains  in  classified 
linage,  with  advertisements  ranging 
from  offers  to  sell  flood  pictures  to  re¬ 
quests  for  the  return  of  foundry  pat¬ 
terns  and  other  articles  carried  away 
by  the  waters. 

Railroad  and  highway  repairs  neces¬ 
sitated  immediate  spending  of  large 
sums,  and  the  addition  of  Federal 
funds  for  rehabilitation  was  expected 
to  increase  the  buying  power  of  work¬ 
ers  of  many  kinds. 

Information  from  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  correspondents  in  key  points 
of  the  flooded  regions  are  presented 
herewith,  giving  more  detailed  news 
about  the  business  comeback. 

Despite  setbacks  and  heavy  losses, 
Pittsburgh’s  three  daily  newspapers 
were  leading  the  business  revival 
there  where  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  flood 
caus^  damages  totaling  nearly 
$250,000,000. 

Friday,  March  27,  saw  the  first  pa¬ 
pers  coming  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
plant  since  rising  river  waters  si¬ 
lenced  machinery  there  shortly  after 
midnight,  March  17.  Using  one  print- 
^  unit,  the  Press  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  100,000  copies  of  a  12-page  Sun¬ 
day  supplement.  The  following  day 
[t  had  two  print  units  available. 
These  made  possible  a  total  of  350,- 
papers,  including  a  24-page  main 
section  in  six  editions  (the  normal 
number) . 

Sun-Telegraph  equipment  continues 
to  print  issues  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 


Gazette.  The  Post-Gazette  expected 
to  return  to  its  own  printing  equip¬ 
ment  Monday,  April  6. 

Recovery’s  bona  fide  appearance  in 
the  Smoky  City  was  indicated  by  a 
64-page  issue  of  the  Press.  Normally 
that  day’s  issue  scales  from  56  to  62 
pages.  Accounting  for  the  increased 
size,  of  course,  was  the  reopening  of 
covmtless  stores  in  the  downtown  area. 

Because  flood  water  seeped  into 
emergency  lines  at  the  Press  Monday 
shutting  off  power,  that  paper  was 
compelled  to  seek  aid  once  more  at 
the  Sim-Telegraph  plant  for  the  two 
final  editions. 

Reports  from  the  Press  indicate  that 
all  national  advertisement  accounts 
there  were  reinstated  Monday  of  this 
week.  In  many  instances  increases 
accounted  for  cancelations  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  weeks. 

Advertising  heads  of  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  said  nearly  all  classifications  of 
advertishig  are  expected  to  come  en¬ 
couragingly  close  to  making  up  for 
the  losses  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Retail  and  classified  advertising  are 
exceptions,  while  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  is  expected  to  make  good  the 
loss  completely. 

Monday  of  this  week  was  described 
by  leading  store  executives  as  re¬ 
sembling  an  ordinary  Saturday.  The 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  worst  depart¬ 
ment  store  sufferer,  reopened  its  doors 
Wednesday. 

Demonstrating  surprising  resiliency 
in  the  face  of  disaster.  New  England 
industry  and  retail  trade  rebounded 
far  toward  normal  conditions  before 
the  last  of  the  flood  waters  that  caused 
more  than  $277,000,000  damage  had 
receded. 

Damage  to  manufacturing  plants 
was  less  than  was  at  first  feared  and 
in  only  a  few  instances  has  retail 
trade  failed  to  respond  to  the  motto 
of  “business  as  usual”  that  obtains 
throughout  the  area  stricken  last 
week  by  record-breaking  floods.  A 
survey  by  the  Boston  Globe  revealed 
early  this  week  that  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Merrimac  Valley,  were 
working  at  80  per  cent  capacity,  with 
the  expectation  that  most  of  the 
others  would  be  back  at  work  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  Similar  reports 
came  from  other  sections  of  New 
England.  Manufacturing  plants  were 
shut  down  in  most  cities  only  through 
temporary  failure  of  electric  power, 
or  while  water  was  actually  in  por¬ 


tions  of  their  factories.  These  plants 
reopened  immediately  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  of  Federal,  state  and  private 
fimds  are  being  expended  for  re¬ 
habilitation  projects,  means  that  there 
is  no  stoppage  in  the  usual  flow  of 
money  through  retail  and  wholesale 
channels. 

This  week  virtually  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  were  publishing  in 
their  own  plants,  after  almost  two 
weeks  of  scurrying  about  from  town 
to  town  seeking  composing-room  and 
press-room  facilities.  Only  a  few 
publishers  reported  that  editions  had 
been  skipped.  Large  increases  in  cir¬ 
culation  were  apparent  throughout 
the  New  England  section,  ranging 
from  10  per  cent  to  almost  100  per 
cent  in  some  smaller  towns.  As  the 
excitement  died  down,  publishers  bal¬ 
anced  losses  in  revenue  and  property 
against  pride  in  the  maintenance  of 
unbroken  publication  records  and  cir¬ 
culation  gains  and  were  generally  op¬ 
timistic.  First,  and  in  some  instances, 
exaggerated,  reports  of  the  disaster, 
brought  widespread  cancelation  of 
national  advertising  to  some  cities.  In 
most  instances,  as  the  facts  became 
known,  the  linage  was  ordered  re- in¬ 
serted. 

Few  publishers  were  ready  this 
week  to  guess  at  the  total  damage  to 
inimdated  press  rooms  and  paper 
warehouses,  and  Frank  E.  Phillips, 
manager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  was  unable  to 
estimate  the  loss  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  which  was  only  partially  offset 
by  circulation  gains. 

“Advertisers  who  wired  cancela¬ 
tions,  or  who  withheld  the  sending  of 
schedules  to  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  missing  opportunities 
during  the  last  ten  days,”  Mr.  Phillips 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher.  Pointing  out 
that  circulation  had  held  high  or  had 
been  increased  in  almost  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  cities  and  towns,  he  added  that 
the  huge  sums  for  rehabilitation, 
spending  of  which  has  already  begvm 
and  which  will  continue  for  months, 
represent  a  market  much  better  than 
usual. 

“The  bulk  of  the  money  being  spent 
in  New  England  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  the  flood,”  he  said,  “will  go  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
and  will  be  spent  immediately  with 
the  merchants  of  the  area.” 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
and  allocated  through  governmental 


PHOTO  EXHIBITION  JUDGES  NAMED 

Entries  for  the  First  National  News  Picture  Exhibition 
must  be  received  at  the  office  of  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
or  before  next  Tuesday,  April  7. 

Pictures  entered  will  be  hung  and  judged  in  the  Art  Gallery 
of  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  on  April  13.  Twenty 
pictures  will  be  selected  as  the  best  in  the  four  groups  set  forth 
in  last  week's  issue,  the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  following 
judges : 

Pirie  MacDonald,  Photographer  of  Men. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Editor. 

Laurence  Stallings,  Editor  and  Author. 

Lowell  Thomas,  Author  and  News  Commentator. 

Augustin  J.  Powers,  Photo  Engraver. 

Edwin  C.  Hill,  News  Commentator. 

The  twenty  pictures  selected  will  be  hung  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  during  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
April  20-24. 


and  private  soiurces.  Damage  by 
states  was  estimated  at:  Maine,  $25,- 
000,000;  New  Hampshire,  $25,000,000; 
Vermont,  $1,000,000;  Massachusetts, 
$200,000,000;  and  Connecticut,  $26,- 
000,000. 

Newspapermen  in  New  EIngland 
were  recounting  with  pride  and  some 
humor  this  week  the  difficulties  sur¬ 
mounted  in  maintaining  publication 
schedules  despite  the  flood. 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  News  was  forced 
to  remove  the  motors  of  its  presses 
twice  a  day  for  three  days,  as  tide¬ 
water  swept  into  its  plant  ten  feet 
higher  than  the  bases  of  the  motors. 
As  soon  as  the  tide  went  out,  the  mo¬ 
tors  were  re-installed,  paper  brought 
in  and  press  runs  made.  The  boilers 
in  the  basement  went  out  under  26 
inches  of  water,  but  15  tons  of  sand¬ 
bags  thrown  up  as  dykes  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  pumping  system  prevented  great 
damage  to  the  plant. 

When  Roy  Lacerda,  Boston  Herald 
truck  driver,  reached  Saco,  Me.,  state 
police  refused  to  allow  him  to  pass 
over  the  bridge  with  his  truck  until 
he  had  signed  a  statement  that  he  was 
doing  it  at  his  own  risk.  He  was 
towed  through  four  feet  of  water 
across  the  bridge  and  continued  his 
trip.  He  was  stopped  at  the  next 
bridge,  however,  and  delivered  his 
papers  by  carrying  them  on  his 
shoulder  to  Winslow.  He  saw  a 
farmer  in  China,  Me.,  shoot  all  his 
cattle  and  string  them  up  on  a  tree, 
and  borrowed  a  camera  to  take  pic¬ 
tures.  Lacerda  drove  666  miles  in  21 
hours  in  company  with  “Flash”  Hur¬ 
ley. 

Frank  Clapp,  another  Boston  Herald 
circulation  man,  delivered  the  papers 
by  wheelbarrow,  800  at  a  time,  eight 
miles  into  Rumford,  Me.  Bob  Chetty 
borrowed  horses  from  the  armory  at 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  deliver  his  pa¬ 
pers. 

One  of  the  big  sufferers  from  the 
Maine  flood  waters  was  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company,  which  sup¬ 
plies  newsprint  to  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers.  Thousands  of  cords 
of  pulpwood  cut  on  the  Carabossett 
stream  during  the  winter  months, 
were  caught  in  the  flood  waters  and 
swept  away. 

The  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  26.7  per  cent 
during  the  flood  period.  Few  can¬ 
celations  were  made  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Local  business  dropped  a 
little  more  than  20  per  cent  during 
the  flood  week,  but  rebounded  during 
the  week  ending  March  28,  gaining 
25  per  cent  over  the  previous  six-day 
period.  Another  increase  of  nearly 
90  per  cent  was  expected  during  the 
current  week,  when  Easter  advertis¬ 
ing  took  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Daily  News  pages. 

There  was  a  big  increase  in  front¬ 
page  advertising  during  the  height  of 
the  inundation.  Advertisers  clamored 
for  prominent  position,  paying  nearly 
three  times  the  transient  local  rate. 

All  Athol  industrial  plants  have 
succeeded  in  regaining  their  ante- 
flood  production  schedules.  AU 
Orange,  Mass.,  factories  but  one,  a 
silk  mill,  are  operating  on  schediiles 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  in  ef¬ 
fect  prior  to  the  immdation. 

Immediate  repair  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  all  industrial  concerns 
in  both  towns,  to  return  their  plants 
to  perfect  conation,  a  feat  which  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $750,000. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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SALE  OF  MILWAUKEE  from  jury  duty 

i/midmai  c/mi/>LIT  Alabama  newspapermen  along  With 

JLIUKIN Aim  OVelUVAn  1  radio  announcers  and  embalmers  are 

-  exempted  from  jury  service  imder  a 

Trustee*  A*k  Court  for  Permission  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  and 


to  Dispose  of  Stock  to  Harry 
Grant,  Mis*  McBeath  and 
Employes 


signed  by  Governor  Graves  last 
week. 

ROY  HOWARD  BACK; 
SEES  PEACE  2  YEARS 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes)  SEES  PEACE  2  YEARS 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  31 — ^Trus-  _ 

tees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Lucius  chairman  of  Scripps-Howard  News- 


W.  Nieman,  foimder,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  who 
died  Oct.  1,  1935,  filed  a  petition  in 
Milwaukee  County  court  March  27 
proposing  continu^  operation  of  the 
daily  under  the  management  of  Harry 


papers  Board  Cite*  Censorship 
Over  Much  of  World — 

Away  Six  Months 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  Scripps- 


J  Grant,  publisher  since  1919  and  ex-  Howard  Newspapers,  who  has  been 
ecutive  vice-nresident  of  the  Journal  studying  world  conditions  for  six 
Co  In  the  d^ument  a  value  of  more  months,  arrived  on  the  Bremen  this 
than  $8,250  000  is  placed  on  the  Nie-  week,  somewhat  ahead  of  schedule,  to 
man  estate  It  also  proposes  the  sale  teckle  a  compelling  accumulation  of 
of  stock  to  Mr.  Grant,  Miss  Faye  business.  Chief  of  his  comments  to 
McBeath  a  niece  of  Mr.  Nieman  and  the  daUy  press  was  that  a  European 
a  beneficiary  under  his  will,  and  the  war  is  unlikely  for  another  two  years 
Journal  Co.,  which  will  be  permitted  at  least.  u  g  u  .  u 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  16-18 — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Elditors,  annual 
meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  16-18 — Iowa  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Des  Moines. 

April  17-18 — Panhandle  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

April  17-18—Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers*  Assn.,  meeting, 
Hotel  Gettysburg,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

April  18 — Northwest  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  .SOth  anniversary 
meeting  Kirksville,  Mo. 

April  19  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  advertising  managers  sec¬ 
tion.  spring  meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

April  20— Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York. 

April  21-24 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 


HEARST, JR., PUBLISHES 
N.  Y.  AMERICAN 

Leave*  General  Management  to  Get 
Back  on  "Firing  Line” — Coblenta 
Will  Continue  His  Editorial 
Work  on  American 

After  seven  months  in  the  Hearst 
general  management,  William  Rand- 
olph  Hearst,  Jr.,  was  at  his  desk  this 


ard  pointed  out.  The  “readjustment"  Wu.  R.  Heabst,  Jr.  e.  u.  CoRuiRTt 


to  seU  at  leLt  25  per  cent  of  its  hold-  He  had  been  over  much  of  the  globe  of  such  mandates  would  be  a  signifi-  publisher  of  the  New 

ings,  which  would  be  850  shares  under  since  leaving  America  to  witness  the  cant  factor  m  stabilizmg  Europe,  he  York  American.  E.  D.  Coblentz  is 
the  plan,  to  Journal  employes.  The  birth  of  the  Philippines  as  a  separate  r  •  expected  to  continue  as  American  edi- 

Nieman  estate  has  IJOO  shares  of  nation.  He  talked  with  many  per-  There  is  a  steong  belief  in  Europe  ^or  as  well  as  editorial  advisor  for  the 
Journal  Co.  stock,  valued  at  $3,500  a  sons,  interviewed  national  leaders  in  that  Japan  ^d  Gemany  have  a  secret  Hearst  newspapers.  Mr.  Coblentz  re¬ 
share.  As“.  3"^  Elf  ope,  including  Joseph  a^ment  by  which  Germ^y  will  ty^^s  to  New  York  after  a  coast  trio 

The  petition  reveals  that  there  are  Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler.  take  action  in  the  West  if  Japan  middle  of  April. 


2,000  shares  of  Journal  stock  out¬ 
standing  with  a  total  value  of  $7,- 


Mr.  Howard  cited  the  rigid  press  should  attack  the  Soviet  Union." 
censorship  which  is  characteristic  of  - 


000,000.  Mr.  Grant  is  now  the  owner  countries  operating  imder  a  dictator- 
of  400  shares  and  the  other  500  shares  ship.  Any  news  calculated  to  show 
outstanding  are  held  by  Susan  Boyd,  that  the  condiUon  of  people  living  in 


SPONSORS  ‘MARCH  OF  TIME’ 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Puslisrer) 
Chicago,  April  2 — Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr., 


the  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  been  most  active  in 
the  New  York  newspaper  enterprises 
owned  by  his  father.  Before  coming 
to  New  York  he  was  associated  with 
the  Hearst  organization  in  Chicago. 


widow  of  Mr.  Nieman’s  former  busi-  a  democratic  or  capitalistic  nation  are  Company  has  succeeded  Remington-  and  in  1933  was  named  president  of 
ness  partner,  and  the  Boyd  interests,  superior  to  those  in  a  similar  position  Rand  as  sponsor  of  the  “March  of  the  New  York  American. 

Under  the  propos^  plan  the  Boyd  under  a  dictatorship  is  promptly  sup-  Time”  news  broadcast  over  CBS  five  when  American  Newspapers  Inc, 
interests  will  sell  50  shares  of  stock  pressed,  he  said.  This  is  particularly  nights  a  week,  beginning  March  30.  was  organized  William  Randolph 
to  Mr.  Grant  at  $3,500  a  share,  so  as  true  of  Russia,  he  added.  In  announcing  its  sponsorship,  Wrig-  Hearst  became  president  and  Edmond 

to  give  him  the  same  amount  of  stock  Characterizing  Mongolia  as  “the  ley  company  stated:  “We  believe  that  q.  Coblentz  publisher.  This  corpora- 


Hearst  became  president  and  Edmond 
D.  Coblentz  publisher.  This  corpon- 


as  is  held  by  the  Boyd  interests.  Then  tinderbox  of  the  world,”  Mr.  Howard  the  ‘March  of  Time’  has  become  an  tion  operates  properties  other  than 

Viss  McBeath,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Nieman  said  that  the  border  clashes  in  this  institution  to  millions  of  radio  listen-  the  New  York  paper, 

who,  in  accordance  with  the  editor’s  region  might  conceivably  have  Euro-  ers,  and  that  it  is  in  the  public  inter-  Mr.  Coblentz  has  been  publisher  of 

v^,  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  from  pean  repercussions,  but  not  for  some  est  to  continue  it  on  the  air  without  the  American  for  a  year  and  a  half, 

the  sale  of  one-half  of  the  Nieman  time.  interruption  for  an  indefinite  period,  meanwhile  retaining  the  editorshm  a 

stock,  will  acquire  450  shares,  giving  “To  predict  what  may  happen  in  Wrigley  is  discontinuing  its  “radio  position  he  had  held  since  1927  when 

Mr.  Grant,  Miss  McBeath  and  the  Europe  is  to  risk  your  reputation  as  a  headlines”  April  5  because  of  public  he  came  from  the  West  Coast. 

Boyd  interests  an  equal  voice  in  the  prophet,”  Mr.  Howard  said,  “but  I  do  criticism  that  abrupt  combination  of  He  started  his  newspaper  career  in 

paper.  iiot  think  that  any  coimtry  in  Europe  news  bulletins  and  advertising  matter  California  in  1900.  In  1907  he  became 


'^e  remaining  650  shares  of  stock  will  start  a  war,  because  no  European  is  not  pleasing  to  listeners. 

are  to  be  sold  to  the  Journal  Co.  and  nation  is  sure  who  its  allies  would  be.  _ 

are  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  the  amount  They  are  all  still  choosing  up  sides.  RYCKMAN  JOINS  HEARST 

involved  being  $2,275,000.  Approxi-  “England  seems  to  Jiold  the  key  to  (special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  where  he  remained  until  1913 
when  he  was  named  managing  edito 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  He 


mately  25  per  cent  of  this  stock  is  to  the  situation,  and  England  doesn’t  Chicago,  March  31  —  Charles  S.  re-joined  the  Examiner  in  1919,  stay- 

be  sold  to  Journal  employes  to  further  want  war.  She  is  far  behind  any  Ryckman,  editor  of  the  Fremont  ing  there  until  1927. 

perpetuate  the  employe  organization  other  European  country  in  her  arma-  (Neb.)  Tribune  and  winner  of  the  He  has  long  been  one  of  Mr.  Heart's 

and  made  available  to  them  on  attrac-  ment  program.  In  England  there  are  Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  writing  in  closest  editorial  advisors,  frequently 

five  terms  for  employe  participation  two  schools,  one  of  which  is  for  se-  1930,  has  resigned  to  become  editorial  writing  editorials  carried  in  all  Hearst 

in  the  ownership.  Elxcept  for  em-  cunty  pacts  that  would  encircle  Ger-  writer  for  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex-  papers. 

ployes  who  purchase  stock  no  new  many  with  a  ‘wall  of  steel.’  The  other  aminer,  it  was  announced  here  today.  - 

stockholders  will  be  taken  into  the  favors  England’s  old-time  policy  of  Mr.  Ryckman,  who  will  take  up  his  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  DISCUSSED 

concern,  it  was  said.  exercising  the  balance  of  power  to  new  duties  at  once,  won  second  place  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Quebec,  March  31 — Canadian  news- 


Miss  McBeath’s  stock  is  to  be  sold  be  swimg  against  an  aggressor  in  the  Hearst  newspapers’  competition 


to  her  upon  a  credit  basis  approved  nation, 
by  the  trustees  and  the  court.  Under  The  scrapping  of  the  Versailles  scription  for  the  Mount  Rushmore  na-  United  States  publishers  to  sign  a  teo 
the  Nieman  will  she  would  be  entitled  Treaty  and  the  proposed  restoration  to  tional  memorial.  He  is  37  years  old  three-year  contract,  with  a  sliding 
to  $1,925,000  from  the  total  sale  of  Germany  of  part  of  her  lost  colonies  and  married.  He  served  on  a  mine  scale  for  newsprint  prices,  when  they 
stock.  However,  the  plan  would  give  were  the  most  favorable  signs  of  peace  sweeper  in  the  North  Sea  off  the  coast  meet  during  the  summer,  to  discus 
her  the  450  shares  without  any  actual  prevalent  in  Europe  today,  Mr.  How-  of  Germany  during  the  World  War.  future  deliveries  of  Canadian  news- 


in  1934  for  a  suitable  permanent  in-  print  manufacturers  will  probably  ask 
scriotion  for  the  Mount  Rushmore  na-  United  States  publishers  to  sign  a  two 


cost  and  leave  her  $350,000  in  cash 
besides. 

The  petition  says  that  Mr.  Grant  and 
Miss  McBeath  agree  that  a  majority 
of  the  stock  shall  not  be  transferred 
at  any  time  to  any  person  or  persons 
who  will  not  carry  out  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  late  Mr.  Nieman. 
It  also  significantly  provides  that  in 
the  event  Mr.  Grant  “should  by  reason 
of  death  or  incapacity  cease  to  be 
directing  head  of  the  Journal  prior 
to  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  stock, 
then  this  offer  and  any  agreement  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom  shall  be  rescinded.” 

Under  the  plan  there  will  be  no 
bonds  issued  nor  money  borrowed  in 
purchasing  the  Nieman  stock.  Control 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grant 

Trustees  and  administrators  who 
have  petitioned  the  court  to  approve 
the  sale  are  the  First  Wisconsin  Trust 
Co.,  by  George  B.  Luhman,  president; 
Edwin  S.  Mack  and  Frederic  Sammon 
of  the  law  firm  of  Miller,  Mack  & 
Fairchild.  An  order  placed  die  peti¬ 
tion  on  the  May  calendar. 
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future  deliveries  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  across  the  border.  A  $4254 
price  level  is  talked  of  for  next  year 
with  the  price  being  increased  on* 
dollar  per  ton  for  1938,  and  $45.00  pet 
ton  for  1939,  in  the  event  of  a  three- 
year  contract  being  signed,  this  re¬ 
placing  the  talk  of  a  $45.00  per  ta 
price  level  which  was  to  be  asked  oi 
United  States  publishers  for  1937  de 
livery. 

PUBLISHERS  EXONERATED 

Federal  Judge  Saul  Escobar  ir 
Buenos  Aires  March  30  exonerated 
Natalio  Botana,  publisher  of  Crttica 
of  charges  he  had  endangered  the 
friendly  relations  between  Argentina 
and  Germany  through  Critica’s  attach 
on  the  Nazi  regime,  and  dismissed  the 
case.  Charges  against  Armando  W 
Telia,  editor,  also  were  dismissed. 

NAMED  BY  WICHITA  EAGLE 

Paul  Block  &  Associates,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  as  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  in  die 
national  field. 


/ 
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NEW  COPY  TECHNIQUE  BUILDS  SALES 

Repeated  Insertions  of  Localized  Advertisements  Key  to  National  Success,  Says  F.  E.  Fehlman 
of  Major  Market  Newspapers — Flour  Campaign  an  Example 


ONLY  the  development  of  more  d  c  iuiamki  Here  is  a  report  ot  the  cost  invoJ 

effective  technique  for  using  “y  ROBtRT  b.  MANN 

newspaper  space  is  going  to  enable  early  campaigiu  he  sponsored.  In  this  But_the  sales  figures  are  the  real  Newspaper  space  . $1689.60 

national  advertisers  to  meet  the  bur-  case  a  flour  miller  with  distribution  in  test.  For  more  than  four  months  pre-  pr^s®.  120.00 

dens  of  increased  taxation  for  govern-  15  states  had  spent  large  sums  in  vari-  ceding  the  advertising  contest  the  Postage  .  losias 

mental  expenses  and  for  soc^  pur-  ous  media  without  being  able  to  trace  company  had  been  able  to  show  an  “f  coupons  ami  envelopes  138.56 

poses  in  the  coming  years  and  still  enough  resulting  sales  to  pay  the  ad-  increase  of  only  11.3  per  cent  over  the  $2254.56 

maintain  satisfactory  sales  volumes  vertising  expense.  After  careful  study  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Uedemption  cost  of  coupons..  910.50 


Here  is  a  report  of  the  cost  involved: 


and  profit  margins. 


of  the  miller’s  situation  in  cooperation  Here  are  the  weekly  figures,  in  the  TOTAL  COST  $3165.06 


From  the  newspaper’s  standpoint,  with  local  newspapermen,  it  was  barrels,  for  this  pre-campaign  period:  Cost  per  recipe 


only  this  increase  of  effectiveness  can  _ _ _ 

turn  upward  the  trend  of  general 

linage,  which  last  year  failed,  except  \ 

in  special  instances,  to  show  any  im-  \ 

provement  over  that  of  previous  years.  ,  \ 

But,  says  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  man-  \  0^ 

aging  director  of  Major  Market  News-  ;  ^'\  \  \  ^ 

papers.  Inc.,  after  making  these  two  ;  •  \  \ 

points,  experiments  already  made  are  ^  \  \ 

showing  the  way  to  the  required  new  j 
technique.  The  classified  advertising 
columns  are  furnishing  basic  prin-  1 

ciples — brevity,  elimination  of  frills,  ^  k  \  ’ 

direct  appeal  to  potential  prospects.  \ 

and  above  all,  insertions  day  after  day 

rather  than  at  long  intervals.  Tests  \ 

made  in  city  after  city  in  the  last  ,  \ 

year  have  brought  proof,  he  says,  of  I  ^  * 

the  power  of  copy  built  on  these 

principles;  and  his  work  has  already  .  qC  \ 

reach^  the  stage  of  direct  selling  of  \ 

specific  campaigns  to  national  adver-  j  ^ ^  \ 

tisers  and  their  agencies.  But  in  such  j 

national  campaigns  the  emphasis  is  j  \  \ 

still  put  on  localization  of  appeal.  ^  ^  \  \ 

Use  of  localized  appeals  in  national 
advertising  means,  of  course,  addi- 

tional  work  for  the  agency.  So  does  j  1  *  \ 

frequent  repetition  of  small  copy  %  \ 

instead  of  occasional  use  of  “dominat-  \  \ 

ing”  space.  In  specific  instances,  how-  \ 

ever,  the  aggregate  linage  has  in-  |  \ 

creased  substantially  as  the  new  \  “ 

technique  proved  itself  by  piling  up  \ 

sales  figures  in  immistakable  fashion. 

The  agency’s  work,  Mr.  Fehlman  points  ! _ 

out  can  be  siinplified  by  making  use  Advertisements  from  flour  campaign,  based  or 
of  newspapers  for  local  arrangements,  themselves. 


(0^ 


Cost  per  recipe  including  redemptions..  $.2916 

Number  of  coupons  redeemed .  3642 

Cost  per  coupon . $.869 

The  price  of  the  flour  was  $8  to  $9  a 
barrel.  The  miller  figured  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost  for  the  contest  of  68  cents 
a  barrel,  not  counting  cumulative 
advertising  effect  after  the  contest 
closed. 

This  applies  of  course  to  only  the 
territory  covered  by  the  one  news¬ 
paper.  With  this  experience,  the  com¬ 
pany  went  into  another  city  several 
hundred  miles  away,  and  by  changing 
the  copy,  cut  the  cost  of  “buying  busi¬ 
ness’’  remarkably.  In  this  new  cam¬ 
paign  the  headline — Mr.  Fehlman  puts 
lots  of  emphasis  on  the  headline — said 
simply:  “Lucky  Low  Cost  Recipes 
Want^  Quick.” 

The  idea,  however,  didn’t  lose  its 
momentum  in  the  first  city  when  the 
contest  ended.  The  advertising  went 
on,  week  after  week,  with  headlines 
taken  from  the  letters  received  from 
housewives.  When  one  woman  wrote 
that  her  cake  was  so  good  that  her 


of  newspapers  for  local  arrangements,  '  thpm«*lvps 

and  by  letting  the  newspapers  set 

the  advertisements  from  proof  instead  agreed  that  the  copy  had  to  appeal  to  ^  ’’34 

of  using  mats  or  electros.  housewives  who  did  their  own  cook-  ui!!!!]!'. . !  97 

In  the  year  since  Mr.  Fehlman  took  ing,  that  the  cost  of  ingredients  used  20 .  219 

charge  of  the  Major  Markets  work,  with  the  flour  was  a  crucial  point  .  7^ 

he  has  shifted  its  aim  and  methods  (lard,  for  instance,  having  just  risen  lo.’ .87 

completely.  Instead  of  concentrating  sharply),  and  that  recipes  involving  .  90 

on  big  advertisers  in  an  effort  to  divert  the  use  of  cheaper  ingr^ients  would  ^ar.  3’’.'.'.'.'.' 95 

large  appropriations  from  other  media  be  real  news  to  the  women  sought  as  10 .  325 

to  newspapers,  he  started  to  develop  customers.  The  price  of  the  flour  it-  .  "0 

lesser  newspaper  accounts  by  provid-  self  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  3i !!!'.'..! !  138 

ing  applicable  selling  ideas  md  copy,  competing  brands.  ^p*^-  .  }2n 

As  a  result,  according  to  Mr.  Fehlman,  “^^ere’ll  we  get  the  recipes?”  asked  .  . ......  254 

not  only  has  the  group  been  able  to  the  miller.  28 .  6i 

prove  its  new  system,  but  its  members  “Right  here  from  the  women  in  ^ .  11^ 

have  sold  enough  extra  linage  since  your  home  city,”  was  the  reply.  TOTALS  .  2275 

last  August  to  pay  their  membership  So  100-line  copy  was  prepared,  to  . 

fees  for  from  one  to  five  yars.  One  run  four  days  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  ,  *1,  u  +  .  ,1 

newspaper  sold  80,000  lines  of  space  announcing  $10  in  prizes  each  week  Inen,  with  o  wea 
from  October  to  March  on  plans  de-  for  the  best  recipe  using  flour.  Circu-  ^ 

vised  by  the  Major  Markets  head-  lation  of  the  newspaper  used  was  ap-  contest  adve 


agencies  and  200  manufacturers,  Mr.  peak  of  1198. 

Fehlman  reports,  while  suggestions  For  four  more  weeks  the  number 
based  on  his  technique  have  been  of  entries  stayed  in  the  neighborhood 


\  tained  a  recipe.  And  the  sales  kept 

\  coming  along.  In  the  year  before,  the 

last  five  months  had  brought  sales  of 
\  barrels  of  the  flour,  which  showed 

\  an  excellent  gain  over  the  depression- 

_ _ _ _  hit  months  of  late  1933.  But  1935 

>,  based  on  material  furnished  by  housewives  higher,  up  to 

lemselves.  Here  are  the  weekly  figures: 


newspaper  salesmen. 


ing  1146,  996,  1002,  1121.  Then  returns 


“Too  many  national  advertisers  and  diminished  slowly— 847,  700,  786,  645. 
agencies  simply  haven’t  imderstood  The  contest  ended  with  the  twelfth 
how  to  use  newspaper  space,”  said  week,  but  still  the  entries  came  in — 
Mr.  Fehlman.  “They  have  tried  to  use  478  in  the  thirteenth  week,  then  142, 
magazine  copy,  general  in  nature,  93,  61,  and,  in  the  seventeenth  week, 
long-winded,  the  same  in  one  city  as  in  29.  The  total  for  seventeen  weeks  was 
another.  They  have  used  an  adver-  10,854. 

tisement  now,  another  a  week  or  more  Home  economics  experts  judged  the 
later;  and  after  a  few  insertions  they  entries,  which  later  furnish^  the  ma- 
would  wait  several  months  before  try-  terial  for  more  advertisements.  Al- 


mg  again. 


though  only  the  cash  prizes  were 


1934 

1935 

Jan. 

6 . 

.  62 

63 

13 . 

.  97 

195 

20 . 

.  219 

91 

27 . 

.  83 

146 

Feb. 

3 . 

.  74 

255 

10 . 

.  87 

109 

17 . 

.  90 

189 

24 . 

.  103 

187 

Mar. 

3 . 

.  95 

209 

10 . 

.  325 

101 

17 . 

.  116 

59 

24 . 

.  80 

59 

31 . 

.  138 

143 

Apr. 

7 . 

.  106 

84 

14 . 

.  140 

153 

21 . 

.  254 

255 

28 . 

.  61 

58 

May 

5 . 

.  145 

176 

TOTALS 

.  2275  bbl. 

2532  bbl. 

Gain  . 

11.3% 

Then,  with  hot  weather  coming  on. 

when  home  baking  becomes 

unpop- 

ular. 

the  contest  advertising 

started. 

And 

here 

is  how  the  sales 

reports 

looked  for 

the  twelve  weeks 

of  the 

campaign  and  the  four  weeks  succeed- 

ing: 

1934 

1935 

May 

12...  . 

.  5n 

47 

19. . . 

.  72 

115 

26... 

.  41 

136 

June 

2... 

.  28 

147 

9... 

.  42 

85 

16... 

.  95 

164 

23... 

.  34 

121 

30... 

.  47 

150 

July 

7. . . 

.  17 

96 

14... 

.  46 

85 

21... 

.  40 

103 

28... 

44 

.^ug. 

4. . . 

.  18 

27 

11... 

.  12 

56 

18... 

.  22 

118 

25.... 

.  80 

148 

TOTALS 

.  699  bbl. 

1642  bbl. 

943  bbl. 

Gain,  per 

cent. . 

134.8% 

Week 

Ending 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Aug. 

3 . 

4 

18 

41 

10 . 

9 

12 

42 

17 . 

. . .  17 

22 

117 

24 . 

. . .  44 

80 

78 

31 . 

. . .  82 

72 

80 

Sept. 

7 . 

...  59 

65 

192 

14 . 

. ..  74 

96 

226 

21 . 

. ..  28 

139 

205 

28 . 

. . .  50 

176 

113 

Oct. 

5 . 

. . .  62 

135 

107 

12 . 

. .  .  97 

160 

316 

19 . 

. ..  143 

272 

149 

26 . 

. ..  178 

97 

98 

Nov. 

2 . 

...  147 

129 

103 

9 . 

...  88 

173 

207 

16 . 

...  100 

197 

43 

23 . 

...  252 

113 

137 

30 . 

...  120 

246 

123 

Dec. 

7 . 

. . .  55 

44 

116 

14 . 

. . .  44 

84 

99 

21 . 

...  28 

30 

71 

28 . 

...  19 

62 

138 

Jan. 

4 . 

. . .  62 

63 

30 

TOTAL  . . . 

...1762 

2485 

2831 

With  the 

beginning 

of  the 

pres- 

ent  year,  a  new  recipe  contest  was 
begun. 

Recipes  came  in  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  In  the  first  week  124  were  re¬ 
ceived,  then  802, 1106,  and  in  the  fourth 
week  1116 — a  four-week  total  of  3150. 
This  is  as  late  as  returns  are  available. 

The  sales  gain  was  emphatic.  For 
the  four  weeks  of  January,  1934,  they 
had  been  respectively  97,  ^9,  83,  and 
74,  a  total  of  473  barrels.  For  the  cor- 


It  isn’t  the  size  of  the  copy  that  promised,  the  company  sent  each 


Lain,  per  cent..  25S-total  687 

At  the  same  time  sales  in  other  ter-  barrels.  But  for  the  same  weeks  of 


counts;  it’s  the  news  you  can  put  into  woman  a  25-cent  coupon  good  at  her  ritory  reached  by  the  newspaper  rose  1936,  with  the  new-type  advertising 

it  ”  grocery  for  flour,  and  3642  of  these,  from  1448  barrels  to  2368  barrels,  running,  the  sales  mounted  to  245, 117, 

Mr.  Fehlman  illustrated  the  nature  almost  exactly  one-third,  were  re-  These  figures  are  not  broken  down  by  310,  and  347 — total  1019  barrels.  And 

of  his  work  by  describing  one  of  the  deemed.  weeks.  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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1935  PROMOTION  BEST  IN  HISTORY 


Copy  with  Movement  and  Punch  Distinguishes  Entries  in  Contest — Color  as  Such  Was  Minor 

Determining  Factor  to  Eminent  Judges 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB  paper  Publishers  Association  and  its 

Capture  by  these  newspapers  finesse  that  won  honors  here  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  on  behalf  of 
ur  awards  in  the  circulation  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Philadelphia  newspiapers.  The  judges  deemed 
a  new  precedent  and  this  Bulletin  and  New  York  Sun.  camp)aign  a  highly  creditable 

was  carefully  considered  and  First  award  for  best  all-around  pro-  achievement  in  a  difficult  field. 

;red  by  the  jury  before  ex-  motion  by  newsp>ap>ers  in  a  national  or  Second  award  in  this  class  was 
The  Des  Moines  promotion  regional  association  or  under  common  taken  by  the  Hearst  Newsp»ap)ers  for 
to  national  advertisers  was  ownership  was  made  for  the  campaign  their  color  campaign  in  trade  pap>er8. 
ng,  but  lacked  the  grace  and  issued  jointly  by  the  American  News-  Readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  are 

familiar  with  this  campiaign,  which 

_ _ _ has  been  running  in  these  columns 

for  several  months.  Solid  bright  col- 
'  ors,  illustrations  that  betokened  ir- 

•»,  resistible  power,  text  in  keeping  with 
f both,  and  a  list  of  the  Hearst  news- 
\  i  f  piapiers  in  a  prominent  but  subordinate 

position — these  appiealed  mightily  to 
X  7^  J  -■**  the  judges,  and  would  have  t^en  first 

"  award  had  not  the  jury  considered 

and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  a  more 
taxing  assignment,  creditably  exe- 
^  a  cuted. 

II  It  should  be  noted  in  piassing  that 

I  I  color,  as  such,  appieared  to  have  little 

I  appieal  to  these  agency  men  and  na- 

II  ^  tional  advertisers  as  a  factor  in  deter- 

I  I  mining  promotion  value.  Striking  il- 

lustration,  an  arresting  headline,  a 
well-set  story  without  too  much  ego 
j  '  or  smug  arrogance,  and  continuity  of 

theme  throughout  a  campaign — these 
were  the  qualities  that  stoppied  the 
gentlemen  in  their  examination  of 
newspapier  and  direct-mail  promotion 
directed  to  advertisers. 

Too  much  newspapier  promotion  is 
still  in  the  amateur  stage,  some  of  the 
judges  commented.  It  reflects  hasty 
work  by  a  man  or  a  department  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed  with  detail,  inexpiert 
in  the  technique  of  typie,  economy  of 
space  and  time,  and  appropriate  use 
of  art.  Decision  on  these  spiecimens 
was  rapid  and  imanimous — with  api- 
proximately  1,000  pieces  of  advertising 
to  be  hancUed,  read,  and  re-read,  the 
routine,  “buckeye”  and  blatant  adver¬ 
tisements  got  scant  consideration. 

Hand-to-hand  examination,  com¬ 
parison  of  minute  details,  appreciation 
and  criticism  of  technique,  on  the 
other  side,  was  given  to  the  news- 
papier  and  direct  mail  copy  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler.  This  mate¬ 
rial  radiated  quality,  meticulous  care 
in  preparation,  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  and  harmony  of  appiear- 
ance  that  until  recently  was  foimd  in 
the  copy  of  relatively  few  newspiapiers. 


COPY  that  marches. 

Copy  that  tells  a  story  quickly.  cations. 
Copy  that  makes  every  word  of  all  fc 
count.  field  sel 

Copy  that  makes  a  busy  man  stop  decision 
what  he  is  doing,  that  makes  him 
read,  that  leaves  an  idea  in  his  mind. 

Above  all,  copy  that  has  arresting 
value.  If  it  has  that  it  is  good.  If 
it  carries  a  message  in  terms  that  hold 
attention  to  the  end,  it  is  great — and 
rare. 

That  is  the  kind  of  copy  selected  by 
10  distinguished  advertising  men  for 
the  top  awards  for  the  most  valuable 
newspaper  promotion  during  the  year 
1935.  The  qualities  noted  were  espe¬ 
cially  well  exemplified  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  exhibit, 
in  which  word  and  picture  are  com¬ 
bined  to  strike  the  casual  reader  with 
projectile  force. 

Tliey  are  demonstrated  also  in  the 
superb  artistry  which  won  the  second 
award  for  best  all-around  promotion 
and  several  other  awards  for  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler.  In  other 
phases  they  appear  strikingly  in  the 
joint  campaign  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  in  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paign,  which  won  top  prizes  in  the 
group  promotion  class. 

Copy  had  to  lift  itself  out  of  the 
routine  to  command  attention  in  the 
tremendous  mass  of  promotion  mate¬ 
rial  submitted  by  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  as  representative  of  the  1935 
product.  In  quantity  and  volume  the 
showing  was  by  far  the  best  of  the 
five  exhibits  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  sponsored  since  1931. 

Credit  it  either  to  business  recovery, 
or  stimulation  of  newspaper  attention 
to  promotion  by  these  awards,  or  both, 
the  fact  is  that  newspaper  promotion 
in  the  mass  is  measurably  superior  to 
the  1931  standard.  Even  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  three-time 
winner,  absent  from  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition  with  its  avalanche  of  salty 
wit  and  barbed  argument,  quality  of 
the  average  entry  was  equal  to  that 
of  past  years  and  the  winners  attained 
new  levels  of  excellence  in  several 
directions. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
ime  won  the  cup  and  plaque  by  the 
sustained  elan  and  continuity  of  their 
promotion.  They  were  especially 
strong  in  the  circulation  promotion 


KIXC 


1  he  New  spiipers,,!  the  I  'nitecl  States 


“Mightier  than  a  King” — theme  of  1935  promotion  which  won  awards  for 
several  newspapers.  Above  it  keynotes  a  .series  which  won  a  top  award  for 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  its  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  best  all-around  promotion 
by  a  national  group. 


and  trade  paper  advertising  classifi' 


The  new  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup,  won 
for  1935  by  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  for  best  all-around  promotion. 


In  a  Contkst  Conovctco  Under  Thi  Auspices  Oe 


lUR  and  ^UBEIS 

FOR  THI  Honor  of  Writinc  and  Pubiishinc 


kVUARP 


in  which  all  Nrwtpapers  and  Newspaper  Promotion  Nanaqers  in  America 
were  invited  to  participate,  the  JUDGES  or  AWARDS  have  accorded 
as  a  FIRST  Award,  this 

C(QR.TiPia.dTe(  OP  FionoR>iBbe(  (PefriTioR 


lOrnON 


The  Register  &  Tribune  will  keep  * 

Certificates  will  he  presented  to  all  winners  of  first  and  second  awards  for  1935  plaque  like  the  above  as  permanent 

promotion.  token  of  its  1935  promotion  achievement. 


Second  award  for  the  best  “I'd  yellow  background,  the  Register 
j  single  advertisement  directed  Tribime  tells  in  big  type  “The 

I  to  advertisers  went  to  the  Ads  Tell  and  All  Iowa  Sells” 

New  York  Sun,  an  excellent  and  supports  this  bold  assertion  with 
;  variation  of  its  standard  a  page  full  of  testimonials  from  all 
I  theme  that  the  Sun  goes  aver  its  circidation  territory.  A  point 
I  home.  This  advertisement  or  ^  noted  is  that  the  full  p>age  per¬ 
ils  similars  appears  to  have  a  the  emphasis  of  adequate  space 

I  sure-fire  attraction  for  juries  between  the  small-type  advertisements 
of  advertising  people.  and  their  result  quotations. 

First  award  for  the  most  Newark  News  won  first  award  for 
valuable  newspaper  campaign  entire  classified  promotion  cam- 
directed  to  advertisers  was  Paign,  most  of  which  followed  the 
d  won  by  the  Boston  Herald  technique  of  the  winning  single  ad- 
with  a  series  entirely  differ-  vertisement,  but  some  of  which  ex- 
ent  in  type  from  either  of  the  emplified  intelligent  v^e  of  two-col- 
“  two  just  mentioned.  Cleverly  space,  five  or  six  inches  deep 

edited  statistics,  handsomely  without  illustration, 
typed,  without  the  trace  of  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

"*  an  illustration— just  rows  and  was  the  runner-up  in  the  classified 
“*  columns  of  marshalled  facts  csimpaign  also.  In  general,  the  theme 
as  smart  as  a  West  Point  was  “results,”  hammered  repeatedly 
parade.  It  was  copy  similar  home  with  color,  photograph,  and 
!)  to  that  which  will  be  more  l«irge  headline,  but  always  addressed 
'  fully  discussed  in  connection  directly  to  the  reader  and  prospective 
with  the  Herald-Traveler’s  want-ad  user.  The  Register  and 
direct  mail  triumphs.  Tribune  talk  to,  not  at,  their  audience. 

Second  award  in  this  class  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
was  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  broke  the  tape  again  in  the  trade  pa- 
'  Bulletin  with  the  campaign  pcr  group.  Here,  too,  pictures  were 
already  described.  important,  but  audacious  text,  brief 

In  the  judging  of  classified  snd  salty,  more  often  than  not  was  the 
"  advertising  promotion,  pho-  arresting  factor.  The  advertisement 


And  th4»  our  trrin  comn  lo  m  dotr  Bui  ihn  due*  noi  nrsn  that  c 
Ml  keep  uanii  their  scquamUnce  uilh  (hr  lour  .^uilioruict 

There  arc  Uumc  uho  ler  (he  Pour  Auihotiuo  mercK  a*  poUung 
Aumm  HtftU-TfftU*  don  not  ihare  thii  *irw  h  tcfardi  the  lour  ^ 
and  onponial  iset  finden.  uho  RMher  (hr  t»c(»  uKhoui  b*t>r  and  pri 


Mhr*  tan  ddnrtiK  m  BtHtn  Jf* 

THE  HERALD-TRAVELER 

Amir  fmtt  foU  Snyi  Ha 


ADAM  AND  EVE  IN  BOSTON 


More*  aic  doubly  Ka-ronKiowi.  to  lo  tprak 
lo  (hr  /orli  The  fail*  uhich  reveal  a  moM  (oi 
I  of  Botion  For  upon  naminaiion  we  diHoiei 


vuur  rndrav 


Mdirwr  t »  maKulinr  rnponie  ’ 

riut  our  (our  of  BoMon  wiH  hrfp  »ou  Ai  Irau  in  your  ficMon  perplriiiirv 

F«  M  ihM  *rR*y.  *r*  (ha«e.  jawM  ue  find  much  r\prtiem.ed  tnumony  lo  fuidr  u> 

To  bexifl  (onwdrr  (hr  nupiiai  wnon  of  Adaoi  and  E.vr  J  ann  A*  one.  (Key  drmr 
ikai  oral  hifimr  from  the  tame  lobr  of  tooih  pa*ie  one  (hr*  bvr  ihnr  handa 
MdrT  (hr  auipacrt  of  (hr  aamr  brand  of  uiap  Aa  one.  ihrv  pariakr  of  the  umr 
paciaxr  of  cereal  ffakn  — *hare  (He  aame  pack  of  (igarniri  —  and  drive  to  ihr  fnovwa 

Bui  Ml  apparel  roinn  The  Oral  Divide  On  one  udr^of  (he  bne  Mandi  Adam, 
inly  |aibrd  m  coal  and  panta  On  the  oiher.  Bower*  forth  the  tbrird  ivr  in  alhirint 


ahethrt  the  apparel  ^hop  >ay*  M  d 
ahnhet  (he  furiwihinx*  ahop  *ayi 
■heiher  (he  depaiimmi  *4«e  layi 


AU  three  group*  aav  ii  prrpondriandy  in  Pu  Bntt* 
ia>  lake  M  on  (he  tay-tu  of  Media  Record*,  our  Authoniy  and  conduciot  of 
rpo(iin]{  (he  hnaur*  of  (he  (our  iiandard  *tar  daily  nrwipapen  of  lai|e  cii 


Thai'i  Sea  And  we  learn  abom  Booon  neyrtpapen  from  li 
Numetoua  m  Boeion  arc  (he  tpeoahy  thopa  of  rachiatvr  devouona  Meaning  lhai 
they,  toe,  obmvr  The  Great  Div«k.  Look  not  even  for  •  paw  of  (utprnder*  in  (he 
placet  devoted  tolely  to  (hoar  arucka  dcaircd  by  (he  fnrutwne  heart  And.  tonveraHy. 
wer  rapeci  m  find  even  one  dawMy  female  iiem  unthin  ihr  poriab  of  (hr  •lore* 
JedKited  «r*nly  lo  (he  irouaercd  aea 

Nor  doci  The  Great  Divide  go  unheeded  by  Amhoruy  HWn  .Media  Records,  m 
«  aandard  claiaihcatMMM.  report*  Men  a  Clothinp  kAage.  M  ineam  Wy  (he  advrriitine 
placad  by  men’t  cleihinf  aiorm  When  Metba  Record*  rrpona  Women  >  Clothmg  bnagt. 
«  mram mfy  ihr  adveniimg  placed  by  women*  apparet  •hops 


Apparel  Shop*  platr 


Boston  Herald-Traveler  won  two  first  uwards  for  direct  mail  promotion  and 
first  award  for  research  studies  with  booklet  of  which  above  are  specimen 
pages.  Below  to  right  is  one  page  from  campaign  which  won  a  first  award  in 
circulation  promotion  for  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 


Here  are  the  answers  to  the 
questions  you  have  heen  asking  about 


HERE  ARE  THE  ANSWERS: 

•  jsrjssrtiviK' 

srsM^  . 


■Ho*  Fa*  yi  .\okrrira  Cm*  to 
FjiloiTr  Pfl.AO.,* 


ni^s  MOi\t*s  siNDAV  km;istkk 


/' 


a: 


/ 


r 

/- 


<JL  -  \  yy  . 

Tmu^  e4^»n/Soc^  rr/u/d.  y/l€  Ol^U^l^  {A^MWU/H 


Irresistible 
Fbrce 


The  SPEED 
OF  A  *10  BILL 


•f  oppTtumHyl  . 


far  irfvtrtiaiii.  Ptaaay  of  b«ir«ag  powi-  AW 
••fc  IkM  •  qatrtw  WHi—  Dm  Momm  lUqWai 
•W  TnU<«r  cWalMWi  yWa  i^wtfw  4»%  cm- 
M««  g(  *11  t*«M  (film.  (At  *•  laiMil  ulUiM 


Another  page  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
Bureau  of  Advertising  i-ampaign  (above, 
left).  In  the  upper  right  comer  is  a 
page  from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's 
campaign,  winner  of  second  award  for 
campaign  to  advertisers.  At  left  is  trade 
paper  advertisement  of  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  which  needs  no  cap¬ 
tions  to  explain  its  first  award  for  best 
single  advertisement.  Below,  a  double 
page  from  the  direct  mail  booklet,  win¬ 
ner  of  second  awards  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News, 


Two  pieces  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers’  trade  paper  campaign  in  colors,  winner 
of  second  award  for  best  all-around  promotion  by  a  national  group. 


1936 


ne 


cr  wonder  wliat 
happens  to  a  piece  oi 
monev  after  M  Icarev  \out 
hamk’  |ii%t  imjipnc  the 
dwK-  adceiHtirrx  •>!  a  Ten 


mof»e\  havinp  j 

•n>  rcu  M  %en  Uim 

Suppose  that  ytnt  popped  in  th»  ^  ^ 
mommg  to  pav  a  pluinbin)i  blit  with  ' 
a  brand  nc*  Ten  [>oHar  N'ote  The 
ptutwbet  (lo  whom  you  paid  the  ^ 
memo')  decider  to  purchase  two  new  V 
pairs  of  shoes  that  he  unt  MhrfittNl  | 

Atong  f{oc*  the  Ten  Dollar  Bill 

The  shoe  merchant,  pleased  with  the 
eatra  business,  leeK  he  <  an  ttf'ird  to  bus 

From  the  clochiei  the  Fen  IXiHat  Hdi 
marches  cm  to  pa\  a  grocers  bdl 

Tlic  grocer  calls  hts  wife  to  tdl  Ket  that 
collcrtions  on  account  hast  been  uausu- 
all)  good.  He  can  let  her  have  ten  dollar* 
for  that  dress  the  lea  j^vrruttit  m  the 
newspapers  on  special  sale 

The  drets  sale  has  done  well 
and  the  rswnct  of  the  shop  takes 
the  Ten  Dollar  Bill  'hopping  tor  a 
new  piece  of  furnKure  for  fm  home  Sf 
Bs  that  time  It  mas  be  almosi  three 
o'clock  and  the  Ten  Dollar  Bill  isde-  B 

poHicd  m  the  ^nk  with  others  of  Ns  B 
kind  But  later  in  the  afrerorwin  th^  ( 


papet  to  pas  for  the  adiettmag  which 
appealed  mi  the  dres*  shop  owner  and 
others.  Pan  <it  that  chock  is  represented 
ov  the  Ten  Dollar  Bill  In  the  morning  « 
wsM  be  drawn  out  to  meet  the  newspaper 

rhcTcn  Dollar  Bill  was  led 
r  IV- j2  ,  on  Its  mans  adscnturcs  bs 
ads-cTTising.  It  did  wevstt 
buimeti  the  brat 
das- Alih<mghnoi<|uiteso 
««•  •*  •*»”* 

«m  Ns  mem  wav  again  ! 
through  another  pasToll.  It  wvll  be  used 
to  purchase  things  which  people  desire  ^ 
and  know  ^  aswlahle  through  advrr* 
using  Perhaps  the  *amr  Ten  Dollar 
Bill  wsll  come  hack  lo  sou  the  nest  das, 
oi  the  next,  m  pasmcM  for  somr  of  your 
goods,  or  sour  sersKOs 

This  pamculai  Ten  Dollar  Bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  migh(  have  gone  no  far- 
rhei  in  the  one  das  than  the  plumber.  He 
I  ra  turn  might  base  put  N 

'A  •*  “•W  sock*’  and  h 

^  ^  would  hose  become  stag* 

^291  Oalv  when  money  u 


change  docs  it  base 
worth.  Itisthcthingsthar 


Miidyourwaatswfachpow  _ 

often  a  greaief  number  of 

people  c*n  UK  Iff  VC*  ^ 

of  money  to  sactsfs'  then 
wants,  the  greater  the  ser- 
sKe  that  money  pertormv  frj**.  ^ 

In  this  respect  o^term-  ■ 

,mf  pl>n  •  .er>  fponeni  sW 

role.  It  creates  known 
sahies  of  mercKandrse  It 
(ells  wkfftt  mha,  and  Amp  mones  mas'  be 
/  '{ISL  teadiK  rvehanged  lor  things 

(r  awamd  Of  the  hundreds  of 

products  used  dads  and  made  la- 
miiiar  to  you  through  04tvtriiim^  m 
the  newspapers,  think  how  mans  <4 
them  were  'ers  high  priced  ot  en- 
tircls  unknown  a  hundred  or  even 
kf^  years  ago 

Advertising  has  put  an  end  to  ihe  old> 
rime  gucs»>work  ul  spending  for  unknown 
values  And  the  sasi  increase  in  trade 
brought  about  bs  advertising  has  given 
(he  Ten  Dollar  Bill  mans  times  greater 
value  in  terms  of  the  number  of  human 
wants  which  it  can  satisfy 

When  you  read  the  advertisements  in 
this  newspaper,  remember  that  they  ate 
the  motors  that  keep  money  moving. 
Nk’hen  money  awor>  the  country  prospers. 
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VALUABLE  DATA 


COITION 


What  Every  Advertiser  Wants 
To  Know  About  Newspapers 


Top  of  this  page  are  the  advertisements 
to  advertisers  which  won  first  and  second 
iiwards  for  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
New  York  Sun.  respectively.  Below  is 
the  1935  Data  Book,  which  again  won 
top  award  for  the  New  Y’ork  Sun.  At 
the  right  is  one  of  four  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  newspaper  advertisements 
which  won  first  award  for  campaign  to 
advertisers. 


Questions  Most  of  the  Advertisers 


Ask  About  Most  of  the  News] 


Here  the  Four  Authorities  report  four  facUMrs  as  they  r^te  to 
the  four  standard  sixe  Boston  dailies  of  larKe  circulation. 


IVken  You  Adverttse  in  Hostom  ft's 


The  Herald-Traveler 

Beconu  tour  t  old  Antkohty  S«yt  So 
’4.  B.  C.  Medio  Records  Standard  Rat*  &  Data  Four  A  Survey 


QtESTION 

ANSWER 

AUTHORITY 

Wkut  BootoH  daild  newopmr  kaa  tke  iargft  circutotkm  in 
MetropaUtan  BootonTiA.  d,  C.  Citp) 

Herald*Tnivcler 

A.B.C 

—kmt  tko  largeol  eircmlatioit  in  tke  Booton  trodimg  area.’  M. 
B.  C.  ^•mile  rodias). 

HeraU-Trmvder 

A.B.C 

— tiu  lartnlcimlmlioit  in  Ikt  largat  immberof  indieUmd 
town* — M  ireU  «  tht  Uuvnl  cireulatum  in  tht  latent  of  th* 
hifltttt  per  capita  wealth— in  Melropolilaa  Boeton? 

Hmld-Traveler 

A.B.C 

— k«$  kmd  tke  largeat  eireulatum  increase  since  tke  A.  B.  C.» 
in  1$IS,  ietued  ifs  tint  audlit  reparto? 

Herald-Traveler 

A.B.C. 

—ie  tke  amlp  Boeton  daily  neieepaper  that  hae,  in  l$S5,  more 
cirenimtion  tkan  it  kad  in  1920? 

Herald-Traveler 

A.B.C 

—it  tke  only  Boeton  doily  neisspaper  that  kae,  in  1935,  -more 
cireutmtion  tkan  it  kad  in  1930? 

Herald-Traveler 

A.B.C 

a  a  a  a 

H’kat  Boeton  daily  newepaper  kae  the  largeet  ciremlation 
among  familiee  with  ineomee  of  $10,000  and  up,  in  the  trad' 
ing  area  of  BoeUm? 

Herald-Traveler 

Four-A  Survey 

— tke  largeet  eircalation  among  familiee  irith  ineomee  of 
$5,000  am  up,  in  tke  fnidinp  area  of  Boeton? 

Herald-Travder 

Four-A  Survey 

—tke  largeet  cireulation  among  familiee  with  ineomee  of 
$3,000  and  up,  in  the  trading  area  of  Boeton? 

Herald-Traveler 

Four*A  Survey 

—the  largeet  eireulation  among  familiee  with  ineomee  of 
$2,000  and  up,  in  the  trading  area  of  Boeton? 

Herald-Traveler 

Feur-A  Survey 

O  O  0  Cl 

What  sfondanf  site  Boeton  daily  kae  the  toweet  milline  rate? 

Herald-Traveler 

Staadaid  Rate  0  Data 

—a  miUitu  rate  9c  lower  than  the  eecond  paper? 

Herald-Traveler 

Staadard  Rate  0  Data 

—a  milline  rate  23e  lower  than  the  third  paper? 

Herald-Traveler 

StaiHford  Rate  0  Data 

—a  mHline  rate  33c  lower  than  the  fourth  paper? 

HeraM-Traveler 

Standard  Rate  0  Data 

a  a  o  it 

1 

What  Boeton  daila  newepaper  carries  the  largeei  volume  of 
retail  advertieing? 

Herald-T  raveler 

Media  Records  ' 

—the  largeet  volume  of  peneroi  adeertieing? 

Herald-T  raveler 

Mcdid  Records  | 

—the  iorpesi  roiame  of  oufomofire  odrerfisinp’ 

Herald-T  raveler 

Media  Records 

—the  iarpetf  volume  of  financial  adeertieing? 

Hrrald-Tra  vcier 

Media  Records 

—tke  largeet  volume  of  elaeeified  adeertieing? 

Herald-Traveler 

Media  Records  i 

—l9J9b  more  department  etore  adeertieing  than  the  eecond 

Herald-Traveler 

Media  Records 

{  ^kSm  the  fourth  paper?  {Firet  9  mtmthe! I935\ 

Ike  edJHnt^TniiWilW  IMag*.  itw 

(Slfr  Qmrk  ulimra 


Two  trade  paper  advertisements  of  the 
New  York  Times,  award  winners,  for 
individual  pieces  and  for  campaign. 


/ 


>*CT1  »tOUr  TM  M  THIS  SKCUU.  SICTION 


THE  DBS  MOniES  SUNDAY  REGISTER 
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First  and  second  awards  for  most  valuable  circulation  advert  i^ements  went  to 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  with  the  copy  at  top  of  page.  Below  to 
left  is  the  winner  of  first  awards  in  classified  promotion  for  Neumrk  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Netvs,  and  to  right  winner  of  second  awards  in  classified  for 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 


aj-i' 


Hfere*sWhat  The  Public  Has  Waited  Fo 


NEXT  SUNDAY!  A  Sotma 

Photosravure  Picture  Section  o!  Tit 

Dionne  Quintuplcti 

In  Celebration  Of  Their  1st  Birthday 


PICTURE 
STORY  OF 


SWtvTmt/ 


Pie^SHome^f 


Every  season  brings  its  (jiiota  of  tasks  to  the  man  with  a 
home,  and  its  (jiiota  of  sales  to  the  maker  of  home  products. 

Scarcely  has  the  last  snow  gone  when  Spring  is  upon  the 
householder,  and  Spring  planning  fills  the  air. 

The  roof  has  a  leak  which  the  storms  revealed.  Those 
awnings  are  past  repair.  Rust  has  taken  its  toll  on  most  of  the 
screens.  The  house  should  have  a  coat  of  paint.  The  grass  and 
shrubbery  need  a  lot  of  coaxing  after  the  extreme  cold. 

And  within,  plans  are  also  afoot :  The  bathroom  is  to  be 
remodeled.  Two  rooms  need  papering  where  the  rain  seeped  in. 
New  curtains  must  be  made  and  hung.  The  boy’s  room  should 
have  a  new  rug.  The  refrigerator  should  be  replaced. 

Those  are  the  penalties  (and  the  joys)  of  living  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  home.  And  thdse  are  the  things  which  make  home  markets 
veritable  gold  mines  of  sales. 

Is  your  Spring  planning  taking  into  account  the  man  with 
an  individual  home?  and  are  you  providing  for  adequate  adver¬ 


tising  in  Philadelphia?  .  .  .  where  there  are  more  single-family 
homes  than  in  any  one  of  twenty-two  states  in  the  United  States. 

Nearly  every  Philadelphia  family  lives  in  an  individual 
home  ;  91  /f  of  the  dwellings  are  of  the  single-family  type. 

-\nd  nearly  every  family  reads  Philadelphia’s  home 
newspaper — The  Evening  Bulletin.  Its  circulation  (519,694  for 
1935)  is  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
evening  newspaper  and  more  than  both  morning  newspapers. 

Its  advertising  cost  per  reader  is  one  of  the  lowest,  anywhere. 
It  has  carried  more  national  advertising  in  the  last  four  years  than 
any  other  six-day  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  have  a  home  jiroduct  to  sell,  tell  your  story  to  this 
greatest  of  all  Home  Markets — through  the  newspaper  nearly 
everybody  reads.  Consult  your  Advertising  Agency. 

©1936,  Bulletin  Company,  City  Hall  Square,  Philadelphia.  Robert  McLean, 
President.  If’in.  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas.  Sales  Offices: 

Nciv  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 
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FIVE  FARM  PAPERS  RULED  MONOPOLY 
IN  DECISION  OF  U.  S.  COURT 

Midwest  Farm  Unit  Must  Pay  $37,000  Damages  to  Indiana 
^  Farmers*  Guide — Joint  Advertising  Contract 
Basis  of  Suit 

(  - _ 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishei)  cussed  in  the  previous  opinions.  As 

Chicago,  March  so — The  Midwest  we  view  the  question  before  us  it  is 
Farm  Paper  Unit,  Inc.,  was  or-  merely  a  matter  of  applying  the  Su- 
dered  to  pay  $37,000  damages  to  the  preme  Court’s  decision. 

Indiana  Farmers’  Guide  Publishing  “We  accept  appellee’s  version  which 
Company  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  for  is  that  the  complaint  stated  a  good 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  cause  of  action,  and,  if  the  facts  which 
law,  in  a  decision  handed  down  here  the  evidence  on  the  previous  trial 
last  Friday  by  the  United  States  Cir-  tended  to  establish  be  accepted  by  the 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  in-  jury  as  true,  then  it  was  justified  for 
volved  advertising  rates  charged  by  finding  for  appellee.  In  other  words, 
the  farm  paper  group  during  1928  to  the  arguments  which  appellants  ad- 
1932.  vance  do  not  establish  a  bar  to  re- 

The  court  here  affirmed  a  decision  covery,  but  merely  challenge  the  facts 
of  the  federal  district  court  in  Indi-  and  the  inferences  which  support 
anapolis,  awarding  damages  to  the  appellants’  fact  contentions.  The  re- 
Indiana  Farmers’  Guide.  Defendants  suit  is  that  a  jury  question  on  the 
in  the  suit  were  the  Prairie  Farmer  issue  of  damages,  restraint  of  trade. 
Publishing  Company,  Wallace  Pub-  and  unfair  methods,  existed,  and  the 
lishing  Company,  Wisconsin  Farmer  jury  settled  the  fact  issues  by  its 
Company,  McKelvie  Publishing  Com-  ver^ct  As  we  construe  the  decision 
pany  and  Webb  Publishing  Company,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  conclusion 
These  five  farm  journals  are  members  is  imavoi^ble.” 

of  the  Midwest  Farm  Paper  Unit,  Inc.,  _ 

wdiich  had  appealed  the  case,  ^king  PROMOTIONS  IN  HOUSTON 

a  reversal  chiefly  because  them  mo-  _ 

tion  for  a  directed  verdict  was  pre-  ^  A..oci.te  Editor 

viously  denied.  .  «  •  itj- 

The  Appellate  Court’s  judgment  Grogorjr  U  Managing  Editor 

represents  treble  damages  in  a  suit  Two  promotions  in  the  editorial  de¬ 


fer  $10,000,  plus  $7,000  attorneys’  fees,  partment  of  the  Houston  Post  were  an- 
Accusations  were  made  that  the  Mid-  nounced  recently  by  former  Governor 
west  farm  paper  group  had  acquired  W.  P.  Hobby,  president  of  the  PosL 
a  substantial  monopoly  of  the  adver-  M.  H.  Jacobs  has  been  promoted 
tising  in  the  farm  journal  field  and  from  managing  editor  to  associate  ed- 
that  the  setup  destroyed  competition  f®  work  with  Ekhtor  H.  Lee  Mil- 


A.  S.  N.  E.  PROGRAM  REVISED 

A  revised  program  was  issued  this 
week  for  the  14th  annual  convention, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors,  April  16-18  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  Roy  W,  How¬ 
ard,  chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  Former 
Governor  Alfred  R  Smith,  originally 
scheduled  to  address  the  convention, 
will  not  be  able  to  attend.  Dr.  Franz 
Hollering,  speaking  on  “I  Was  An  Edi¬ 
tor  in  Germany,”  has  been  added  to 
the  program.  With  the  above  riianges 
the  program  remains  the  same  as 
printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
week. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  GOLF  COMMITTEE 
The  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  golf  committee  for  its 
annual  tournament  to  be  held  May  19 
has  been  announced.  It  is  composed 
of  Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
chairman,  Laurence  Mansfield;  W. 
Randall  Harris,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Cit¬ 
izen  and  Times;  L.  K.  Niriiolson,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
States  and  J.  H.  Skewes,  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star. 


P.  N.  P.  A.  LUNCHEON 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  will  hold  a  lunch¬ 
eon  Tuesday  noon,  April  21,  in  As¬ 
sembly  Suite,  J.  K.  L.  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  during  the 
Associated  Press  and  ANPA  conven¬ 
tions. 


and  was  unlawful  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

It  was  charged  that,  beginning  in 


lis.  Lloyd  Gregory  was  promoted 
from  sports  editor  to  managing  editor. 
Both  men  have  had  long  service 


HEARST  BANS  RADIO 
GOSSIP  COLUMNS 

All  Papers  Affected,  But  No  Mm 

Transferred  from  Radio  Cover* 
age  Jobs — Still  Publishing 
All  Radio  News 

On  the  personal  order  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  radio  “gossip”  col¬ 
umns —  as  distinguished  from  radio 
news — have  been  eliminated  from  the 
radio  pages  of  his  newspapers. 

The  move  was  not  made,  it  was 
authoritatively  stated  this  week,  be¬ 
cause  of  any  single  instance  of  radio 
columnist  work  but  because  it  was 
considered  that  the  gossip  material 
was  not  worthy  of  the  space  it  took 
to  print  it. 

Some  of  the  Hearst  papers  had  car¬ 
ried  detailed  gossip  columns,  some 
more  abbreviated  columns  and  a  few 
carried  no  such  column.  Since,  for 
the  most  part,  these  columns  were 
written  by  radio  editors,  no  men  have 
been  transferred  to  other  work.  Hearst 
newspapers  will  continue  to  have  radio 
editora. 

It  was  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
ban  on  radio  news,  that  fullest  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  given  on  all  radio  mat¬ 
ters,  including  the  most  com|fictely 
detailed  radio  logs  and  stories  of  out¬ 
standing  programs,  and  that  the  new 
policy  gives  the  radio  listener  “all 
he  wants”  in  the  way  of  ra£o  news. 
“The  space  saved,”  it  was  said,  “can 
be  used  to  better  advantage.” 


1928,  the  defendants  offered  joint  ad-  with  the  Post.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  edu- 
vertising  contracts  whereby  advertisers  cated  in  the  Houston  public  schools 
were  given  a  special  low  rate  if  they  and  at  Rice  Institute  and  the  Univer- 
advertised  in  all  the  papers  of  the  sity  of  Texas.  In  addition  to  10  years’ 
Midwest  group.  The  Farmers’  Guide  service  with  the  Post  he  has  worked 
charged  that  in  1928  the  journals  of  for  HousUm  Chronicle,  Houston  Press 
the  unit  carried  44.3  per  cent  of  farm  Wichita  (Kw.)  Eagle. 
paper  advertising  in  eight  states,  and  Gregory  is  a  graduate  of  the 

in  1932,  66.9  per  cent,  and  that  the  University  of  Texas.  He  worked  for 
combination  “tends  to,  and  does,  de-  Associated  Press  two  years,  and 
stroy  normal  competition.”  The  was  A.  P.  Austin  correspondent  when 
Huntington  publishers  held  the  effect  Post 

was  to  take  600,000  lines  of  advertis-  Skinner  has  been  made  news 

ing  from  their  journal.  editor.  Olen  W.  Clements  is  city  edi- 

'Hie  case  was  originally  tried  a  few  f®*"’  succeeding  Eld  Barnes,  who  is  on 
years  ago,  when  both  the  lower  court  *  leave  because  of  illness. 


and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  Bruce  ^yer,  for  12  years  a  member 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  no  jurisdic-  ®f  Post  sports  department,  is 

tion.  TTiey  held  the  interstate  charac-  sports  editor.  , 
ter  of  the  matters  involved  had  not  Starley  Tevis  h^  been  named 

been  shown.  Tlie  Farmers’  Guide  *oo*‘Ket  and  marine  editor. 

appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  - 

Court,  which  reversed  the  decisions  of  NEW  DALLAS  AGENC 

the  lower  courts  and  ordered  the  ^  Formation  of  the  Ferguson 
retried.  The  second  trial  resulted  m  ™tt  Aomov  Dnllac  Tav  v 
a  jury  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  noun^  k^ch  28,  by  J.  Ne 
It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  guson  ^nd  Marvin  D.  Winsett. 
Midwest  farm  paper  group  appealed, 
seeking  a  reversal  on  toe  ground  their 

motion  for  a  directed  verdict  was  DAN  A.  CARROL 

Judge  Evan  A.  Evans  wrote  toe  Publisher  s  Representi 

opinion  of  toe  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  upholding  toe  decision  of  the 

federal  district  court  in  Indianapol^  NATIONAL 

with  toe  concurrence  of  Judges  Will 
M.  Sparks  and  Walter  C.  Lindley.  In 

his  decision,  Judge  Evans  stated  in  ^  A 

part: 

“AppeUants  earnestly  contend  that  Renresentino  a  selert  oi 
toe  evidence  in  toe  case  fails  to  show  r  ^  tv/,  ^i  ^  ^ 

cither  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  in-  of  Metropolitan  Eve 
terstate  commerce  or  toe  adoption  of  N»»w«nnrw»r« 
unfair  or  unlawful  trade  practices  by  pape 

toe  appellants.  This  court  adopted  • 

this  view  on  toe  previous  trial  and 

toe  Supreme  Court  differed  with  us  Small  List 

and  reversed  toe  judgment  i  ,  c  • 

“Appellants  also  argue  that  toe  evi-  IndividURi  SCTVK 

dence  in  this  case  fails  to  show  any  42nd  STREE1 

recoverable  damages  suffered  by  ap-  riitw  vrinir 

pellee.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  NEW  lUKK 

elaborate  toe  questions  so  fully  dis- 


NEW  DALLAS  AGENCY 

Formation  of  toe  Ferguson  &  Win- 
sett  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  28,  by  J.  Neal  Fer- 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publisher's  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers 


Individual  Service 

no  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

HIGH  WATER! 

As  New  England  rivers  swept  to  a  new  high-water  mark, 
so  did  Telegram-Gazette  circulation.  On  March  19,  when  the 
flood  was  at  its  crest,  the  Telegram-Gazette  net  press  run 
stood  at  141,200 — an  all-time  high. 

Confronted  by  an  emergency.  Central  Massachusetts 
readers  turned  as  usual  to  the  Telegram-Gazette  for  full  and 
complete  details.  In  words  and  in  pictures,  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  supplied  the  news  of  the  flood  to  edl  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Telegram-Gazette  reporters  and  photographers 
covered  every  danger  zone  in  the  city;  the  Telegram-Gazette’s 
128  suburban  reporters  covered  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
all  the  Central  Massachusetts  area. 

Neither  storm  nor  flood  interrupted  the  regular  delivery 
of  the  Telegram-Gazette  by  truck  to  all  points  in  Worcester 
and  the  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone.  With  news  and 
with  pictures,  the  Telegram-Gazette  was  first — pictures 
printed  in  its  afternoon  editions  on  Wednesday  appeared  on 
Page_One  of  Boston  newspapers  on  Thursday. 

Swift  complete  news  coverage — ^at  all  times — -has  made  the 
Telegram-Giizette  a  dominant  influence  in  Worcester  and 
throughout  Central  Massachusetts.  Not  a  dozen  newspapers 
in  competitive  fields  throughout  the  United  States  cover 
their  respective  territories  so  thoroughly  as  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  blankets  the  rich  industrial  Worcester  Market. 
Population  433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail 
trading  zone. 

Average  net  paid  daily  circulation  more  than 
100,000  for  more  than  eight  years. 


108,291 

THE  TEtomCAZEITE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chicaso,  Detroit,  Beton,  Philadelphia,  San  Franclaco,  Los  Anxeles,  Clndonatl 
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For  each  Sunday 


FEBRUARY 
AND  MARCH 


THE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


OF  THE 


SUNDAVB  NE^WS 


NEW  YORKS 


PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


EXCEEDED 


THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST 
HEWSPAPER  CIRCULATIOH  IH  AMERICA 


less  than  one  year  will  have  one  week 
with  pay.  Formerly  two  weeks  with 
pay  was  granted  only  after  five  years 
of  regular  employment  and  one  week 
if  less  in  the  editorial  department. 

The  new  policy  will  also  include 
departments  where  imion  contracts  are 
in  effect,  according  to  Leonard  L. 
Bowyer,  business  manager,  reestab¬ 
lishing  vacations  with  pay  in  union¬ 
ized  departments. 

Another  revision  of  the  Journal’s 
employment  policy  provides  that  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  dismissed  after  one 
year  of  service  for  causes  beyond  their 
control  will  be  granted  a  dismissal 
bonus  of  one  week’s  pay  at  ciurent 
rates  for  each  year  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  weeks. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  employe  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  with 
pay  checks  on  Friday,  April  3,  an¬ 
nouncement  will  be  nude  regarding 
future  policy  of  wages  and  hours.  It 
will  parallel  that  announced  by  the 
News. 

A  development  considered  a 
victory  for  the  Guild  was  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  jury  in  cinniit  court  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Chiles  L.  Aarons  which 
held  that  pickets  of  the  Guild  unit 
conducting  the  Wisconsin  News  strike 
did  not  violate  the  injunction  against 
secondary  picketing  obtained  by  the 
The  jury  of 


newspaper  previously, 
four  women  and  eight  men  which  I 
heard  testimony  for  four  days  deli-  I 
berated  three  and  a  half  hours  and  ' 
answered  “no”  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  in  five  separate  coimts: 

“Did  the  manner  in  which  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  pickets  conducted  patrolling 
and  picketing  on  March  10,  in  front 
of  the  places  of  business  named,  con- 
office  they  stitute,  in  effect,  the  use  of  a  method 
of  coercing  or  intimidating  the  owners 
of  said  businesses,  in  order  to  cause 
an-  them  to  withhold  or  withdraw  their 
advertising  from  the  Wisconsin  News?” 
dividual  letters  to  each  striking  edi-  The  Wisconsin  News  sought  to  show 

.  that  picketing  by  the  Guild  violated 

the  injimction  issued  by  Judge  Aarons 

_ ^ _ _ _ _  „„„.  March  7,  prohibiting  secondary  picket- 

At  a  guild  meeting  following  the  ^8  directed  against  advertisers  in 

.  *' - rT'-  A  general  denial  that 

they  had  violated  the  injimction  was 
' .  '  '  i  witnesses.  The 
pickets,  they  said,  have  been  told  to 
patrol  certain  downtown  sections 

_ _ _  _ _  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  executive  where  tr^c  is  heavy.  Guild  execu- 

of  the  office  for  each  day  or  part  of  secretary  of  the  guild  said  Wednesday  tfves  testified  that  since  the  injunc- 

■‘The  management  simply  an-  lion  was  ^sued  there  had  been  no 


Picketing  by  strikers  and  sympathizers  at  fFigconsin  News  building  Saturday, 

March  28,  showing  new  method  adopted  by  police  of  lining  up  several  feet  from 
building  to  permit  free  access.  Picket  line  is  kept  between  police  line  and  curb. 

but  it  is  the  policy  in  operation  on  the  visiting  the  newspaper 
paper  which  will  be  continued  for  at  claim  Mr.  Black  announced  negotia- 
least  a  year  and  as  long  thereafter  as  lions  and  relations  with  the  guild  were 
economic  conditions  justify.”  broken  off.  The  management 

The  rate  of  pay  is  on  a  per  diem  nounced  its  intention  of  addressing  in¬ 
basis.  Reporters,  editors,  copy  desk. 

photographers  and  rewrite  men  with  torial  employe  advising  of  the  new  em- 
at  least  three  years  experience  on  a  ployment  policy  and  offering  to  re¬ 
daily  newspaper,  news  syndicate  or  employ  strikers  within  one  week, 
press  association  will  receive  not  less  „  o-lU 

than  eight  dollars  per  day  for  five  days  announcement  each  striker  in  turn  the  newspaper, 
per  week  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  expressed  indignation  and  determina- 
the  management,  news  contingencies  tion  to  carry  on  the  fight,  according  to  defen^ 

require  their  services  for  more  than  J.  Nash  McCrea,  strike  chairman. 
five  days  they  will  receive  equivalent  “This  is  no  settlement  of  the  strike,” 
time  off  or  pro  rata  pay  at  the  option  Jonathan  Eddy,  national 

a  day  they  work  more  than  five  days,  night  “TI.^  ,  ,  -  -  — 

The  foregoing  does  not  apply  to  nounced  it  was  breaking  off  negotia-  violation  of  the  court’s  order  that  signs 
managing  editor,  news  editor,  city  ed-  tions,  that  the  strikers  had  one  week  carried  by  the  pickete  must  make  no 
itor  and  their  assistants,  sports  editor  to  report  back  for  work  or  be  locked  reference  to  any  specific  store  or  other 
and  head  of  the  copy  desk.  Beginners  out.  Registered  letters  were  sent  each  advertiser  and  that  the  pickets  must 
in  the  above  classifications  with  less  striker  by  the  News  containing  the  single  out  specific  stores  for  ffieir 
than  three  years  experience  as  pre-  employment  policy  statement.  It  is  an  activities.  The  coi^  had  dismissed 
scribed  will  be  paid  not  less  than  $25  effort  of  the  Hearst  management  to  action  as  it  applied  to  12  who  had 
per  week.  break  the  guild,  another  evidence  of  i’cen  named  ^  defendants  and  con- 

Sick  leave  is  granted  with  full  pay,  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Hearst  |^ued  the  action  against  the  guild  and 
duration  of  such  benefits  to  be  decided  management.”  i^  executive  committee, 

by  the  management.  Two  weeks  vaca-  The  Milwaukee  Journal  Wednesday  ^  another  court  case,  an  usher  of 
tion  are  granted  to  those  who  have  also  announced  an  employment  policy  ^  downtown  theater  was  arrested  on 
been  employed  more  than  one  year,  to  apply  in  all  departments  except  coi^laint  of  two  Wisconsin  News 
and  one  week  to  those  employed  six  where  union  contracts  are  in  effect  as  strike  pickets  on  a  charge  of  violating 
months  but  not  one  year.  long  as  economic  conditions  permit,  handbill  ordinance.  The 

Employes  dismissed  after  one  year  but  in  any  event  for  not  less  than  one  tlicstcr  is  one  of  the  newspaper’s  ad- 

of  service  for  causes  beyond  their  con-  year  from  April  1.  vertisers  which  had  been  sprcifically 

trol  will  be  given  one  week’s  pay  at  The  forty-hour  work  week  is  con-  picketed  before  the  injunction  was 
current  rates  for  each  year  of  service  tinned  for  all  employes  other  than  issued  agauut  secondary  picketing, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  five  weeks.  executives,  department  heads  and  as-  usher,  in  passing  out  handbills 

Former  editorial  employes  now  on  sistants  and  such  limited  number  of  which  advertised  the  theater  on  one 
strike  will  be  taken  back  if  they  return  employes  whose  duties  are  such  as  to  W^onsin  News  on  the 

to  work  within  one  week.  Concluding,  prohibit  a  division  of  work.  other,  several  times  set  foot  on  the 

the  bulletin  read:  “The  management  Rates  of  pay  will  be  on  an  hour  basis  Public  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  theater, 

welcomes  and  always  has  welcomed  with  $40  a  week  minimum  for  editorial  violating  the  ordinance,  it  was 

discussion  on  grievances  with  its  em-  employes  with  three  years  or  more  The  usher  was  fined  $1. 

ployes  or  their  representatives.”  experience  and  $25  minimum  for  less  A  jury  in  municipal  court  acquitted 
Announcement  of  the  employment  experienced  employes.  Excess  time  Herbert  Langendorff,  a  striking  em- 
policy  by  the  News  came  two  days  will  be  compensated  either  by  extra  ploye,  and  George  Bergstrom,  a  mem- 
after  three  days  of  negotiations  be-  pay  at  pro  rata  rates  or  by  equivalent  ber  of  the  Wisconsin  Workers’  Alli- 
tween  management  of  the  News  and  time  off  at  the  option  of  the  manage-  ance  who  was  picketing,  on  appeal 
the  striking  newspaper  guild  which  ment  Sick  leave  with  pay  will  be  returned  in  district  court  where  they 
ended  early  Monday.  Negotiations  granted  for  duration  to  be  determined  were  tried  on  charges  of  disorderly 
had  been  arranged  by  representatives  by  the  management.  Those  regularly  conduct  arising  out  of  picketing  in 
of  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  La-  employed  for  more  than  one  year  will  front  of  the  Wisconsin  News  on  March 
bor,  the  Federated  Trades  Council  of  have  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay  12. 


— ^with  some  place  to  go — 
were  client  newspapers  of 
NEA  Service,  weeks  before 
the  pre-Easter  shopping  season 
really  got  under  way. 

No  need  for  them  to  worry 
about  how  to  brighten  up 
those  special  editions.  For 
across  their  desks  came  a  veri* 
table  Easter  parade  of  features 
,  .  .  exclusive  photographic  art, 
sketches  by  Sylvia,  expertly  and 
breezily  written  stories  ... 
telling  and  showing  women 
(and  men)  readers  the  authen¬ 
tic  spring  fashion  news  from 
New  York  and  Paris,  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Palm  Beach. 

But  what  did  all  this  cost? 

.  Not  an  extra  cent  to 
papers  which  are  regular  clients 
of  NEA’s  famous  budget  ser¬ 
vice.  Pre-holiday  prepared¬ 
ness  such  as  this  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  your  paper  should 
have  NEA,  if  your  territory 
is  open. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 
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KIDS 


I  1>  the  last  live  years  iievvspapers  revenue  troin  eolor  eoiiiic  section 
advertisinf;  has  leaped  from  $300,000  to  $1 1,000,000.  1935’s  fig¬ 
ure  was  20  per  cent  more  than  1934*s.  Indications  are  that  1936’s 
rise  will  he  even  greater. 


This  means  that  this  year  advertisers 
for  eolor  comic  section  advertising. 


They  will  spend  it  where  they  are  surest  of  reaching  the  most  read- 
«*rs — next  to  color  comics  that  have  the  greatest  circulation  and 
that  offer  the  most  effective  format  for  display. 


Ijiiited  reatures  color  comics  appear  every  week  in  newspapers 
whose  circulations  total  17,068.721 — 60  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
entire  Sunday  circulation. 


The  format  advertisers  find  pays  them  most  is  the  half-page  stand¬ 
ard  size.  They  hiiy  8  times  as  much  of  that  space  as  of  any  other. 
Their  next  preference  is  for  the  full  page  tabloid. 


The  20  United  Features  color  comics  give  you  17  in  half-page  stand¬ 
ard  size,  15  in  full  page  tabloid — besides  standard  full  pages. 


The  circulation  of  United  Features  color  comics  proves  they  are 
what  readers  want.  The  circulation  and  the  format  prove  them 
also  what  advertisers  want  to  he  next  to.  Publication  of  United 
Features  color  comics  will  help  yon  get  your  share  of  1936’s 
$13,000,000  advertising  revenue. 


Write  for  sampU*s  and  terms — today, 


HAWK- 

SHAvW 

Detec+ive 


MONTE  BOURJAILY,  General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  4,  1 9  J() 


HANSON  BRIEF  CITES  PRECEDENTS 
FOR  COURT  CURB  ON  CONGRESS 

Attorney  for  W.  R.  Hearst  Says  Telegram  Seizure  by  Black 
Committee  Violated  Constitutional  Rights — Hearst 
Scored  in  Senate 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

(KniToR  &■  Pi'iiLisiiKB  Correspondent) 


pure  and  noble  gentlemen  as  ever 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


Schwellenbach  related  the  history  of 
the  AP  versus  INS  suit  asserting  that 


Senator  Schwellenbach  took  up  the  the  court  established  that  the  latter 
warfare  against  Hearst  Wednesday  stolen  news  from  the  former, 

and  sought  to  show  through  the  al-  this  the  ^nator  added  a  sarcastic 
leged  inflammatory  nature  of  edi-  reference  to  this  man  who  talks  .ibout 
torials  written  in  Hearst  newspapers  the  sacredness  of  the  press  and  the 
in  criticism  of  President  McKinley  sacredness  of  the  telegraph  wires.” 
that  the  publisher  was  indirectly  re-  Filling  more  than  a  score  of  pages 
sponsible  for  the  assassination  of  that  the  Congressional  Directory  with 
President.  excerpts  from  newspaper  and  maga- 


(Kditor  ri’iiLisiiKi  Lorrcspoftdem)  -  - iir  u*  .  t 

A^ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  1-  placed  in  the  Constitution  as  a  result  thi/' HeS^  wa?°s^bs"idi^edlf  H^  C°  bought  to'dSw  that  Hearst  emploSS 
VV  With  oral  argument  set  down  for  of  our  forefathers  experience  wiA  HopsonTf  AilllSican  Ga?&  stole  or  purchased  confidential  coL 

April  8  in  the  District  of  Columbia  abuses  of  power.  ey  are  pro  i  -  against  enactment  of  the  munications  when  wanted  for  news 

Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Hanson,  coun-  tions  against  such  acts  as  this  com-  ““  agamst  enactm^t  the 

sel^^for  William  Randolph  Hearst,  has  mittee  is  guilty  of  having  committed  Hearst  P  ^  Senator  Schwellenbach 

filed  his  brief  of  opposition  to  the  and  threatening  further  to  commit.  SS\miW^co^iiTrd'^^^  wSliSj  Randolph  Hefrs^,  publi^er 

Black  committee’s  motion  to  dismiss  Such  acte  are  subject  to  equitable  re-  ^r  pSbEioi^  April  1  sent  the  following  .state- 

the  publisher  s  mjunction  sui  or  s  ram  .  Intimating  that  Publisher  Hearst’s  to  the  United  Press  from  his 

lack  of  jurisdiction.  Proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  in-  j  ,•  ,  Hearst  s  .  .  c„„  Simeon  Cal  • 

The  F^eral  Communications  Com-  terrupted  Monday,  and  again  on  Wed-  ^^P  Governo^^AffrJd^ M*^  SSdon^of  “Senator  Schwellenbach  is  not  mak- 
mission  has  answered  the  Hearst  suit  nesday  while,  first  Senator  Sherman  iii  •  •  ’  charges 

to  restrain  fimther  seizure  and  use  of  Minton  of  Indiana,  and  then  Senator  ^  prove  injurious  to  the  avoiding  charges 

press  telegrams,  by  declaring  its  action  Louis  Schwellenbach  of  Washington,  Si^efS'buSry  "He  is  evading  issues. 

was  merely  responsive  to  the  mandate  heaped  condemnation  upon  Publisher  ‘while  tS  sage^  ^f  San  Simeon  ’  He  is  confessing  guilt, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act.  Tioarct  sage  oi  oan  aimeon  .  ....  “  ,  ,,i  c  , 

Issue  has  been  joined  on  that  point.  iw  «  .  i,  «•  *  t,  ♦  rolled  in  luxury  into  Topeka  to  choose  ^  Itehind  a  cuttlefish 

X  Han^n  brief  a  new  docent  Mmton  t^k  exception  to  photo-  a  new  President,  his  employes  in  cloud  of  blackguard  vituperation  and 

in^e  cTi  made  n^eSry  bT^e  g-aphs  of  Senators  Robinson,  Black,  Milwaukee  were  living  under  condi-  fakmcation. 

fact  tLt  t^  Blade  lobby  invLtigating  Harrison  and  himself  Speaker  Byrns  tions  which  found  some  of  them  He  is  the  prize  polecat  of  his  pole- 
commU^  saw  fit  to%u^^^^^^^  thS  R^resentative  Rayburn,  which  working  for  as  little  as  $15  a  week.”  cat  committee 

CO™  jLisdiction.  rather  than  to  appeared  in  the  New  York  American,  Enlarging  upon  this  point,  the  Sen-  ..  Hf ,  ^Pc^^  as  Shakespeare  says 

m^t  thi  issues  raised  by  the  pub-  ^  1  Hearst  had  reduced  a  tele  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound 


CO™  jLisdiction,  rather  than  to  appeared  in  the  New  York  American,  Enlarging  upon  this  point,  the  Sen-  ..  H*s  spe^h  as  Shakespeare  says 

m^t  thi  issues  raised  by  the  pub-  I  f  "i  ‘^'at  Hearst  had  reduced  ‘‘‘a  tele  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound 

fisher’s  attorney,  cites  scores  of  legal-  better  the  text  of  an  ^itorial  the  pay  of  editorial  employes  on  the  and  fury  signifying  nothing. 


fisher’s  attorney,  cites  scores  of  legal¬ 
istic  and  historical  authorities  to  sup- 


isue  aiiu  luaiuLi-ai  o,*,,  pap^on^,  A  subservient  Congress  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News  as  much  ...  r  . 

port  the  contention  that  the  court  has  dictatorship  in  America.  as  60  per  cent.  ‘o  the  courts  his  reasons  for  at- 

power  to  enjoin  the  committee.  Minton  described  the  Black  picture  “Newspaper  guild  surveys,”  said  *"?  .  ^^ens  o  eir 

Replying  to  the  assertion  that  the  as  “like  one  of  a  callow  youth  who  Schwellenbach,  “show  that  Hearst  pa-  c«nsbtutional  righte,  and  not  take 

publ^er’s  suit  is,  in  effect,  an  at-  might  just  have  won  the  high  ^hool  pers  paid  the  lowest  scale  to  their  behind  the  Senatorial 

tempt  to  enjoin  the  Congress  of  the  oratorical  contest  in  Alabama  ;  the  ijorjai  mechanical  be  abuses  and  disgraces. 

UniLl  States,  the  brief  declares;  Robinson  picture  ’  like  someone  who  ^iBRs  of  any  newspapers  in  the  coun-  Levand,  publisher  of  the 

“Nowhere  in  the  bill  of  complaint  had  just  escaped  his  keeper;  the  Har-  try,  and  despite  Aa^ fact  that  there  ^ 

is  there  any  chaUenge  of  the  right  of  rison  picture  “like  somebody  just  were  three  ten  percent  cuts  while  Mr  fu  tele^ams 

either  House  of  Congress  to  exercise  scared  out  of  a  brush  heap”;  the  Ray-  Hearst  was  building  his  $15,000  000  ^'^.bpoenaed  b^e  Senate  Lobby  Com- 

in  a  proper  manner  the  implied  and  burn  picture  “as  though  he  might  be  Bavarian  castle  at  “Wyntoon  ”  mittee  nave  ^n  retimnea. 

auxifiLy^wers  of  Congress  to  make  a  cattle  rustler  from  the  early  days  of  Dramatically  nointin^  tn  ...  telegraph  compa- 

aTin^tStion  so  as  to  obtain  in-  Texas”;  the  picture  of  himself  as  if  gaUerrhrdecS  m!n  wS^  nies,  thro^h  whom  the  messages  were 

formation  for  a  legislative  purpose.  “it  might  have  been  sent  abroad  by  critical  stSieT for 1 

“What  the  Bill  of  Complaint  does  Mr.  Edgar  Hoover  in  search  of  one  of  tl^Lv  —.1  «  11  a  committee  released  the  tele- 

chaZge.  however  is  the  attempt  of  his  permanent  boarders  who  had  es-  personally  despise  him.  grams  without  reading  them, 

the  committee  members,  defendants  cap^  from  Alcatraz.”  1  ■—  -1 


“Let  Senator  Schwellenbach  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  courts  his  reasons  for  at¬ 
tempts  to  rob  the  citizens  of  their 


herein,  to  traduce  sacred  provisions  Titling  his  speech,  “Freedom  of  the 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Press,  According  to  Hearst,"  Senator 
States  and  set  themselves  up  as  sole  Minton  said; 


judges  of  their  acts. 


“Freedom  of  the  press,  in  this  gen- 


The  fund^entel  issue  in  this  case  tleman’s  (Hearst’s)  estimation,  gives 
IS  whether  the  commit^  can  commit  characterize  John  J. 

acts  which  *e  Constitution  forbids  M^gwain,  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
and  reserve  to  itself  the  sole  power  ^  country, 

to  ^  upon  the  lawfulness  of  its  acts.  MeSwain  twice  offered  his 

The  committee  h^  no  such  power, 

The  coi^ts  can  restram  it  from  at- 

tempts  to  exercise  such  a  ^wer  ^ 

1  K  tV.Fi  t  F  iirtV.  traduce  and  villify  this  man  whose 

people  as  embraced  m  the  First,  Fourth  *  ir  •  *u  ^  c 

^d  Fifth  Amendments  are  secured  P”'^«te  life  is  the  soul  of 


SincUir  H“S>  <«  villify  and 


honor.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  li- 


cases  are  among  those  cited  to  sup-  ^  ,  •  u  r  u-  -  j  r  _ 

port  the  contention  that  Congressional  ^^b-e^  and^guish  of  his  good  fam- 
investigatory  activity  is  reviewable  by  ^es,  freedom  of  toe  press  to  him 

the  co^ts  is  license  to  go  into  Mexico  and  buy 

u  u  •  f  spurious  documents,  which  he  knew 


pursue  this  fine  public  servant  to  toe 


investigatory  activity  is  reviewable  by 
the  courts. 


Continuing,  toe  brief  argues; 


were  spurious,  and  which  challenged 


“Liberties  of  toe  citizens  as  guaran-  the  honor  and  integrity  of  four  as 
teed  by  toe  Constitution  depend  on 
enforceable  restraints  against  abuses 
of  power.  Therefore,  an  improper 
exercise  of  Congressional  investigatory 

powers,  doing  and  threatening  irrep-  ^  Jj 

arable  dam^e  can  be  restrained  by  jj 

the  courts  m  an  equity  proceeding  ...  ,  tl  o  i.-  c  1.. 

where  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  f  ^ 

at  law  '''9  Evening  issue)  for  the  month 

“Neither  house  of  Congress  is  toe  tv  yi  \  o  1 A 

final  arbiter  of  its  own  powers  where  lyoO 

private  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens 

are  at  stake.  Otherwise,  toe  domi-  ''•P''***'’!*  A  ©AIN  OF  11,357 

nance  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  OVER  MARCH,  1935  .  .  .The  Sunday 

government  over  both  toe  executive  Sun  circulation  averaged  203,414 

and  judicial  departments  would  be  p,r  Sunday  for  March,  1936— a  gain 

absolute.  And  the  citizens  of  this  ^  ,,35 

country  would  be  subject  to  a  par¬ 
liamentary  dictatorship  from  toe  ex-  Everything  in  Baltimore 

cesses  of  which  there  could  be  no  Revolves  Around 

relief. 

“.  .  .  The  prohibition  against  toe  C!TT\7 

suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  1.  Xl  J-i  wtBBBlB  ^  U  i\ 
writ  of  habe^  corpm  as  well^  the  Morning  Evening  Sunday 
provisions  of  the  First,  the  Fourth 
and  the  Fifth  Amendments  were 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


AUTHORITY 

makes  The  Sunday  HERALD  Connecticut's  most  widely  read 
newspaper  for  its  political  news. 


Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross;  "You  have  a  fresh  and  interesting  way  in  presenting  political 
news.  ...  I  always  read  what  you  write.  .  .  .  You  are  performing  an  iniportant 
service  to  the  people  of  Connecticut." 

U.  S.  Smator  Francis  T.  Maloney:  “I  have  found  myself  on  many  occasions  applauding 
your  viewpoint  and  your  interest  in  the  things  which  concern  most  of  the  peopla" 

Congressman-at'Large  William  Citron;  "The  HERALD  provides  .  .  the  most 
complete  information  on  the  political  situation  in  the  entire  state.” 

Congressman  Herman  Kopplemann:  "Because  The  HERALD  dares  to  be  different 
^  gives  the  actual  political  news,  more  readers  follow  The  HERALD  just  for  that  reason 
thM  IS  commo^y  known.  .  .  .  The  true  facts  of  a  situation  are  handIM  with  an 
understanding  of  their  significance  seldom  found  in  other  papers." 

J.  Francis  Smith,  chairman  Democratic  State  Central  Committee:  "The  HERALD 
does  an  outstanding  job  .  .  .  indicative  of  unusually  complete  information." 

State  Senator  John  Taft:  "When  money  became  so  scarce  that  I  had  to  walk  to  save 
carfare,  I  always  managed  a  dime  for  The  HERALD." 


The  Sunday  HERALD  's  the  only  Connecticut  newspaper  on  sale  In 
every  town  and  city  in  the  state.  Circulation? 

For  the  first  four  Issues  in  March,  the  HERALD'S  circulation 
was  in  excess  of  63,000,  the  largest  circulation  in  Connecticut. 

With  the  approaching  national  conventions  and  the  great  national  and 
state  campaigns.  The  Sunday  HERALD  more  than  ever  will  be  the 
inseparable  aide  and  Informant  of  Increasing  thousands. 

BHIDC^CPORT 
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National  Representative 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


now  set  m 


TEXTYPE 


One  of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group 


Did  you  notice  how  much  easier  it  was  to  read  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher? 

That’s  because  the  main  body  matter  is  now  set  in  Linotype  Textype, 
Editor  &  Pubhsher  has  joined  the  more  than  4000  publications 
that  use  one  of  the  Linotype  Legibility  Group. 


There  are  five  faces  in  the  group  . . . 
to  meet  any  taste  and  printing  conditions. 


LINOTYPE  LEGIBILITY  GROUP 


LINOTYPE  IONIC  NO.  5 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur-  j 
mount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino-  I 
type  keyboEird  to  the  reader’s  mind,  i 
One  is  in  the  newspaiier  plant;  the 
other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye.  i 

Modern  newspaper  printing  condi- 1 
tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 
the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 
slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and 
the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect 
in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings. 

The  well-designed  news  face  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded. 
This  is  achieved  by  careful  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  white  space  in  and  around 
the  letter  so  that  it  actually  looks  big¬ 
ger  than  it  is.  Points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  similar  letters  are  deftly  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  individual  letters 
drawn  so  that  they  will  knit  flmly 
together  into  words  and  aid  the  swift 
movement  of  the  eye  as  it  skims  the 
column. 

All  these  things  help  the  newspaper 
reader  to  absorb  the  day’s  news 
quickly,  esisily,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  eye-strain. 


LINOTYPE  PARAGON 

7  POINT  ON  8  POINT  BODY  j 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must 
surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  the 
Linotype  keyboard  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant; 
the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye. 

Modern  newspaper  printing  condi¬ 
tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 
the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyping,  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  tines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 
slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and 
the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect 
in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings. 

The  well-designed  news  face  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It 
must  be  compact  and  yet  not  look 
crowded.  This  is  achieved  by  careful 
distribution  of  the  white  space  in 
and  around  the  letter  so  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  looks  bigger  than  it  is.  Points  of 
difference  between  similar  letters 
are  deftly  emphasized,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  drawn  so  that  they 
,  will  knit  firmly  together  into  words 
and  aid  the  swift  movement  of  the 
eye  as  it  skims  the  column. 

All  these  things  help  the  news- 
i  paper  reader  to  absorb  the  day’s 
;  news  quickly,  easily,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  eye-strain. 


s  help  the  news- 
bsorb  the  day’s 
ily,  and  with  a 
rain. 


mergenthaler  linotype  company 
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Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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CONCENTRATED  DRIVE  WILL  FEATURE 

NATIONAL  WANT  AD  WEEK  nalnt^ns  a  found’  serviM  It  con- 

sists  of  nnders  listing  with  the  News, 

a  -1  r.  4  ^  It  TT  ^  la  j  Di  the  items  they  find,  together  with  their 

April  19-25  Set  Aside  for  Nfttion&lly  Co-ordinated  rlan  names,  addresses  and  telephone  num- 

Dayton  Daily  News  Finds  Free  “Found”  Classified  bers.  Each  day  a  list  of  these  found 

Ads  Stimulate  More  Paid  “Lost”  Copy 


GUY  EARL  SELLING  OUT 

KNX-Los  Angeles  Passing  from 
Hands  of  Press  Critic 

(.Special  to  Kiiitor  &  Publishes) 

Los  Angeles,  March  30 — Virtual  as- 


Uayton  uaiiy  news  rinas  rree  rouna  oer^,  Eiaaco  uay  a  nsi  ox  u.e:.e  louim  surance  that  Columbia  Broadcastin.. 

Ad.  StimuLt.  M,r.  P.id  C.p,  I^?'An“cSos^T'r 

B  L.  PARKER  LIKELY  ’’“’’‘“d  '>>’  Gw'S 

By  L.  PARKER  LIKELY  ADams  2112,  between  8  a.  m.  and  .u-  i“  i  _  •  j*’ 

National  Want  Ad  Week  will  be  ment  favors  it  very  strongly,’  ‘largest  5  p.  m.,  who  gives  the  name  and  ad-  mittinc  that  he  has  rpaoh.vl°«n 

observed  by  newspapers  in  the  number  of  paid  ads  in  our  history,’  dress  of  the  finder  to  the  inquirer.  ^  f  .l  .  -uu 

United  States  and  Canada  during  the  ‘increased  want  ad  readers  consider-  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  n^^idant  of  rR«;  Onlv  anoro  i  i 

week  of  April  19-25,  .ccordiug  to  the  ably, ’  ’had  whole  town  taltog/W.  Th^  itent,  were  found  within  the  StTSral  Co^uSioT  C^”! 

chairman  of  the  movement,  Wayne  enthusiasm  m  department,  greatly  last  five  days:  uia 


W.  Moores,  classified  advertising  man-  increased  linage  and  interest,’  ‘ad- 


ager  of  the  Charlotte  Observer. 


vertisers  say  results  were  splendid.’ 


This  campaign  to  advertise  the  value  ‘will  cooperate  next  year,’  and  ‘pub- 
of  classified  advertising  was  first  spon-  Usher  quite  gratified.’  ” 
sored  by  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Several  of  the  mat  service  firms 
Classified  Adveritsing  Managers  in  have  signified  their  intentions  of  in- 
1933.  Although  individual  papers  had  eluding  suitable  want  ad  promotion 
previously  promoted  want  ads  during  copy  in  their  March  or  April  releases, 
some  week  in  early  spring,  a  na-  Among  these  are  Harrison  C.  Mac- 


March  16 — Truck  license 
March  17 — Keys  (in  case) 

March  17 — Dog  (greyhound) 
March  18 — Car  trunk 
March  19 — Pearls  (Main  St.) 
March  20 — Dog  (Chinese  chow) 
March  20 — Fraternity  pin 
March  20 — Spare  tire  on  wheel. 

“Lost  ads  can  be  phoned  to  the  News 


sion  remains  to  be  secured  before  the 
deal  can  be  consummated.  While  no 
price  was  annoimced,  it  is  reported 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,850,000. 

Completion  of  the  sale  will  give 
CBS  one  of  the  three  50,000  watt  out¬ 
lets  on  the  coast,  the  other  two  being 
KFI,  Los  Angeles,  and  KPO,  San 
Francisco,  both  NBC  stations. 

Earl,  leading  independent  stand-out 


tionally  co-ordinated  plan  was  not  Donald  Service,  Basil  L.  Smith  Sys-  as  late  as  12  o’clock  noon  for  the  same  j, RaHi..  Rm-aa.. 
_ I  .1 _ _ 5—.  _ _ T-iKiina  —  — I  o  _ iw  -  auring  me  rress-naaio  uureau 


used  until  three  years  ago. 


tern,  Meyer  Both  Co.,  Chicago  Tribime  day’s  publication,  and  8  o’clock  Satur-  n  •>  hk..!  Z!:  ' 

c  culties.  recently  won  a  hbel  action 


Every  newspaper  is  invited  to  par-  Service,  Metro  Service,  and  Star  Ad-  day  night  for  the  Sunday  edition. 


ticipate  in  the  promotion.  While  it  is  craft  Service. 


To  r™..,.,  M  you  h.,e  fu^d  a  T'Sef  ^  S 


true  that  the  membership  emblem  of 

A.  N.  C.  A.  M.  cannot  be  used  in  he  was  prepared  to  answer  questions  the  owner,  list  it  with  Miss  Taylor  of  Mn^^aga^st  IfflJ*  Ae^nre^nt^L^ 
promotional  advertising  by  non-mem-  of  any  nature  concerning  observance  hte  News  classified  department.  She  ^  KMTR  ^ 

ber  papers.  Chairman  Moores  urgently  of  the  week  by  any  newspaper  ^d  ^11  check  her  files  and  records  of  Times  had  working 

vsowAv  fnof  fno  orf\n/*a  anH  accictannA  nr  tnn  tnmcrc  Incf  ^  ^ '''' 


Chairman  Moores  also  indicated  that  lost  article  or  j^t  and  wish  to  locate 


He  has  similar  suits 


requests  every  piaper  publishing  want  that  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
ads  to  formulate  a  campaign  for  its  classified  managers  association  is 


things  lost.” 


own  columns  to  drive  home  to  its  available  to  every  paper  seeking  coun¬ 
readers  the  salient  features  and  ben-  sel  about  National  Want  Ad  Week. 


ments. 

It  is  expected  the  sale  may  become 
effective  around  June  1. 


efits  to  be  derived  from  the  intelligent 
use  of  want  ads. 


R.  M(X)RES  told  Editor  &  Pub- 


lable  to  every  paper  seeking  coun-  HARRISBURG  STRIKE  ENDS 
about  National  Want  Ad  Week.  Employes  of  the  Telegraph  Press, 

•  *  •  commercial  printing  plant  operated  by  _  _  _ _  ■  . . 

the  publishers  of  the  Morning  Tele-  BILL  SIGNED 

Ambiguity  graph  and  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  re-  ^  restnetmg  dental  advertising 

A  FOUR-INCH  cartoon  recently  ap-  turned  to  work  March  30  after  being  signed  March  25  by  Governor 

pearing  as  classified  promotion  in  out  since  March  5,  when  the  Tele-  J®"'’ston  of  South  Carolina.  The  bill 


S.  C.  DENTAL  BILL  SIGNED 

A  bill  restricting  dental  advertising 


lYl  LISHER  last  week,  “The  true  pur-  the  Kansas  City  Journal- Post,  por-  graph  Press  did  not  renew  its  con-  authorizes  new  grounds  for  the  revo- 
pose  of  National  Ward  Ad  Week,  as  trayed  a  couple  of  hungry  leopard  tracts  with  the  typographical  and  licen^s  by  ci^t 

sponsored  by  A.  N.  C.  A.  M..  is  to  sharks  swimming  about  an  improvised  pressmen’s  unions  Arthur  E  Cole-  It  also  prohibits  advertising 

educate  more  readers  and  more  ad-  raft  on  which  was  perched  a  ship-  grove.  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  prop-  guarantee  any  dental  service,  or  to 

vertisers  to  the  use  of  classified,  not  ^vrecked  voyager.  This  modem  erty  and  supplies,  who  interceded  be-  any  dental  operation  pain- 

durmg  that  week  alone,  but  durmg  Robinson  Crusoe  saved  his  shirt  cause  the  Telegraph  Press  holds  the  l®asly;  obtaining  fees  by  fraud  or  mis- 
every  wwk  m  the  year.  It  is  not  ^hich  was  being  used  as  a  signal,  and  major  state  printing  contracts,  issued  representation;  employment  of  unli- 
neces^ily  a  drive  for  mcreased  busi-  g  portion  of  the  Journal-Post.  The  the  following  statement;  “The  tern-  censed  i^rsons  to  perform  any  opera- 
ne^,  but  more  of  a  national  campaign  pages  must  have  been  the  want  ad  porary  agreement  provides  for  the  misleading  advertisements,  and 

to  break  simul^eously  m  newspapers  section  because  the  cut-line  was,  “I’d  negotiating  during  the  week  of  a  three-  advertisements  of  prices,  professional 
throj^hout  the  county,  thereby  ijkg  to  see  some  of  the  Real  Estate  year  contract  between  the  Telegraph  superiority,  free  dental  work  or  exam- 
reachmg  millions  of  readers  that’s  listed  in  this  Journal-Post.”  Press  and  the  two  unions,  wage  rates  “nation,  and  use  of  advertising  soUc- 

(Dn  the  other  hand,  the  ob^ance  ^  ^  ^  ^,ther  terms,  with  the  exception  publicity  press  agents.” 

of  the  week  affords  m^vidual  papers  „  „  ^  j  of  one  or  two  minor  details,  having  - 


“On  the  other  hand,  the  observance 
of  the  week  affords  individual  papers 
a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  swell 
want  ad  volume  by  merchandising 
the  publicity,  by  offering  special  rates, 
or  by  staging  various  kinds  of  con¬ 
tests. 

“According  to  a  survey  among  oui' 


No  Paid  Found  Ads 

JOSEPH  H.  KELLY,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News, 
adopted  a  plan  that  has  proved  very 
successful  in  stimulating  his  Lost  and 
Found  classification.  He  states  that 


been  definitely  agreed  upon.”  $100,000  AD  BILL  PASSED 

. . . . .  _  The  Mississippi  senate  recently 

NEW  DAILY  IN  VERMONT  passed  the  appropriation  bill  spon- 
The  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express  sored  by  Lt.-Gov.  J.  B.  Snider,  a 
was  launched  March  27.  It  succeeds  publisher,  giving  Governor  Hugh 


mem^rs:“;V  “34  pa;eV7b?erv:^  ^Tidea ‘^TXrased  his  ^mxI^d’Tnd  White  $1^.0^  to  be  us^  witiiout  any 

the  week  in  1933.  Participants  in  business  in  Lost  ads.  S^nt  I’d  Pn  strmgs  attached  to  it  for  adverting 

1934  numbered  46.  But  last  year,  188  The  plan  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  A  ^he  resources  and  advantages  of  Mis- 

newspapers  belonging  to  the  associa-  that  few  people  spend  money  to  ad-  and  bienmuin. 

tion  promoted  National  Want  Ad  vertise  articl^  wWch  they  find.  If  r  ^  Wallace  H.  Gilpm  The  house  will  now  consider  the 

Week.  Without  question,  the  total  a  newsjsaper  makes  it  possible  for  measure, 

number,  including  non-members,  losers  to  see  a  published  list  of  items 

would  reach  four  or  five  hundred.”  found,  it  will  draw  more  paid  Lost 

In  citing  possible  methods  for  local  ads  to  that  meduim. 

observance,  Mr.  Moores  further  stated.  Here  is  the  box  which  appears  each  ^  g  g 

“Opinion  is  fairly  evenly  divided  as  day  at  the  beginning  of  Ae  classi-  ZTlItrt 

to  whether  spwial  rates  should  be  fication:  WifK  iC»ai4y  UlliU  ^4  Up  11 

offered  in  conjunction  with  such  a  “Tq  Losers.  In  addition  to  broad- 

campaign.  It  ^ms.  however,  that  Bloominglon.  Illinoin 

the  majority  of  classified  managers 
favor  the  maintenance  of  regular  rates 

without  special  inducements.  i 

“From  among  119  newspapers  re-  Because  ine 
porting  upon  their  activities  to  the  .s.n.nuunces  ine  /l/tpointnieni  oj 

association,  40  per  cent  offered  special  DaVS 

rates  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  »  ■  •  ■  /KTV 

reductions  varied  greatly,  reports  in-  j„  \|arpi,  Media  Records  re-  ^  1. 

eluding  eight  days  for  the  price  of  ports.  The  POST  gained  122,115  ,,,  -i  i  . 

seven,  seven  for  six,  seven  for  five,  lines-  more  than  the  combined  -Yew  lork  noHton  rnilatlelphia  Cliira^O 

seven  for  four,  six  for  four,  six  for  gain  of  three  other  New  York  Detroit  San  Frain'iseo  Seattle 

three,  five  for  three,  two  ads  for  the  evening  newspapers! 

price  of  one,  and  straight  cost  reduc-  .r.  .  •  .  .u  -.u 

tions  ranging  from  four  per  cent  to  j***  current  gam,  together  wj^^h 

I  .f,  '  J».  V"Ti.e'p;S’’.  foul  .4S  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  average  gam  for  these  papers  ^ain  of  363,800  lines  for  the 
was  72  per  cent  in  ad  count,  and  73  quarter  of  1936.  IIV  THE  NATfOlVAI  FIEI  H 

per  cent  in  linage.  The  remainder  of  .  .  .r.  ”  iA/\  1 

the  reporting  newspapers,  or  60  per  I  ‘  ‘ 

cent,  offered  no  special  rate  induce-  pays.  Add  The  PO.  T  and 
ments.  Their  average  gain  was  48  spring  sa  es. 

per  cent  in  ads  and  54  per  cent  in  P^)ST  l-ffective  LORTN(j  MERWIN 

“Some  of  the  comments  received  i  Iftni  April  I,  1936  1  resident 

after  last  year’s  campaign  by  asso-  tounded  18U1 

ciation  headquarters  were:  ‘Manage- 


Because  The 
POST  pays  .  .  . 

In  March,  Media  Records  re¬ 
ports,  The  POST  gained  122,115 
lines — more  than  the  combined 
gain  of  three  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers! 

The  current  gain,  together  with 
January  and  February  POST 
gains  gives  The  POST  a  total 
gain  of  363,800  lines  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1936. 

.  .  .  it's  because  The  POST 
pays!  Add  The  POST  and 
step  up  spring  sales. 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Founded  1801 


Bloomingttin.  lllinoiH 


Announces  the  Appointment  of 

VILMAN,  NICOIX  &  KUTH.^.%N 

^(ew  York  Bonton  Philatleiphia  Cliira^o 
Detroit  San  FraneiHco  Seattle 


AS  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  FIELD 


Effective 
April  I,  1936 


LORTN(j  MERWIN 


South’s  Industrial  Leader  Wins  53  of  Dixie’s 
99  New  Hosiery  and  Textile  Plants  in  1935 


13uring  the  past  year  eight  new  hosiery  mills  were 
established  in  the  South — and  all  were  in  North 
Carolina;  19  additions  to  hosiery  mills  were  built 
—  and  13  of  them  were  in  this  state. 

Furthermore,  in  this  period  17  new  textile  plants 
of  various  other  classifications  were  established 
in  the  South — and  10  were  in  North  Carolina;  (ji; 
additions  to  textile  plants,  other  than  hosiery  mills, 
were  built  in  the  South — and  22  of  them  were  here. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  diversity  of  industrial 
enterprises  in  operation  and  under  construction. 
Plants  for  towel  and  garment  manufacture  .  .  .  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco  .  .  . 


rayon  .  .  .  paper  .  .  .  furniture  .  .  .  boxes  .  .  .  foods 
and  feeds  .  .  .  for  aluminum  reduction  .  .  .  hand 
weaving  .  .  .  and  so  on.  The  list  is  long — and 
growing  longer! 

Small  wonder  North  Carolina  leads  the  South  in 
number  of  wage  earners  ...  in  wages  paid  .  .  .  and 
in  value  added  to  raw  materials  by  manufacturing 
processes. 

Small  wonder,  too,  that  advertising  campaigns  can 
be  counted  on  to  produce  rich  results  ...  in  this 
state  that  leads  the  entire  Southeast  in  volume  of 
retail  trade! 


These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete 


Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Burlington  Times-News 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Durham  Herald 
Durham  Sun 


Elizabeth  City  Advance 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Gastonia  (jazette 
Greensboro  News 
Greensboro  Record 
Greenville  Reflector 
Henderson  Dispatch 
H  enderson ville  Times-N ews 


Hickory  Record 
High  Point  Enterprise 
Kinston  Free  Press 
New  Bern  Tribune 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Reidsville  Review 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 


Salisbury  Post 
T'arboro  Southerner 
Washington  News 
W I LM I NGTON  N  ews 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Winston-Salem  Twin  City 
Sentinel 
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ACCELERATION  OF  “HOME”  MARKET 
ONE  RESULT  OF  FLOOD  IN  THE  EAST 

Seasonable  Weather  and  Pre-Season  Buying  Shove  Retail 
Sales  Volume  10  to  18  Per  Cent  Above  Same  Week  Year 
Ago — Joseph  Appel  Resigns  as  Wanamaker  Executive 
By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  for  the  year  APPEALS  TO  GOVERNOR 

ending  Jan.  31,  1936,  show  net  profit  - 

of  $1,017,333  (against  $347,486  for  the  Long  Uland  Editor  U  Held  on  Union 


preceding  year),  within  68  cents  a 
.share  of  meeting  the  dividend  require¬ 
ments  of  the  7%  cumulative  preferred. 


Label  Charge 

Herman  L.  Bogart,  owner  of  the 
Farmingdale  (L.  I.)  Park  Press,  has 


The  report  deprecated  “the  po^ible  protested  to  Governor  Lehinan 
tendency  among  preferr^  stockhold-  through  the  state  Borah -For- Presi- 
ers  to  overemphasize  the  improved  organization,  against  alleged  ille- 

showing  of  If  t  year.  Volume  of  ^is  plant  by  the  prose- 


HETAIL  trade  for  the  last  week  of  date  of  the  New  York  Suns  special  sales  was  up  6.3%  for  the  year.  °  attorney’s  office  and  seizure  of 

March  has  been  excellent.  The  Preview  of  Spring  Fashions  for  Men  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation’s  nlates^used  in  nroducinv  no. 

flood  areas  promise  a  spurt  of  trade  The  day  before  was  the  public  open-  net  income  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  uterature  * 

within  a  short  time— rehabilitation  of  ing  of  the  Wanamaker  (New  York)  1936,  was  $1,234,770— about  31.6%  more  Bogart  ^as  held  this  week  in 

various  sorts.  .  first  floor  men’s  store,  which  has  been  than  in  the  year  before.  Net  sales  ’bail  for  further  hearing  on  a 

Seasonable  weather  and  pre-Easter  advertised  as  “the  largest  and  finest  were  up  only  3.3%..  Improvements  gj^aree  of  violating  the  State  Labor 

buying  brought  the  retail  volume  for  men’s  floor  in  America.’’  The  week  be-  and  alterations  during  the  year  cost  j  „nlawfullv  usinc  a  imion  lahet 

the  whole  country  10  to  18%  above  fore  Macy’s  Men’s  Store  Caravan  had  a  $642,007.  Accumulated  dividends  of  carnpaign  material  printed  for  the 
what  it  was  a  year  ago,  according  to  three-day  exhibition  at  the  Taft  Hotel  $12  a  share  were  paid  on  the  first  County  Borah-For-President 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  who  estimate  the  in  New  Haven,  and  “Yale’s  winning  preferred  during  the  year,  and  a  $3 

_ _ _ 1.  _ u _ j-  -j.-j _  _ j  t _ _ u _  i.,ommiuee. 


gain  over  the  third  week  in  March  as  eight,”  favored  items  from  the  Cara-  dividend  was  declared  for  March  pay- 
high  as  20  to  30%  in  some  cities.  By  van,  were  featured  in  the  store’s  New  ment. 

regions  the  rate  of  gain  over  last  year,  York  advertising.  The  1935  sales  of  W.  T.  Grant  Corn- 

same  week,  was:  8  to  15%  in  the  East;  *  •  *  pany  were  the  largest  in  the  company’s 

7  to  10%  in  New  England  where  com-  f  OSEPH  H.  APPEL  has  resigned  as  history — almost  92  millions,  about  8.1% 
munication  and  transportation  suffered  executive  manager  of  John  Wana-  more  than  in  the  year  before.  Net 
from  the  floods;  15  to  25%  in  the  Mid-  maker.  New  York,  after  25  years  of  earnings  increased  about  27Vi%)  over 
die  West,  with  the  largest  gains  in  in-  service  there  and  after  36  in  the  Wana-  1934.  Six  new  stores  were  opened  in 


He  claims  he  has  been  subjected  to 
illegal  seizure  and  oppression  intended 
to  intimidate  him  and  halt  his  cam- 


pany  were  the  Ingest  in  the  comp^y-s  •  regular  Republican 

I  OSEPH  H.  APPEL  has  resigned  as  history— almost  92  millions,  about  8.1%>  ^j.ket.  He  contends  that  the  political 
executive  manager  of  John  Wana-  more  than  in  the  year  before.  Net  in  question  was  printed  from 

maker.  New  York,  after  25  years  of  earnings  increased  about  27^/z%  over  ^  electrotype  and  was  not  under  the 
service  there  and  after  36  in  the  Wana-  1934.  Six  new  stores  were  opened  in  jurisdiction  of  any  typographical 
maker  organization.  He  becomes  a  1935. 


die  West,  with  the  largest  gains  in  in-  service  there  and  after  36  in  the  Wana- 
dustrial  cities;  15  to  22%  in  the  South,  maker  organization.  He  becomes  a 
making  record  sales  for  six  years;  15  to  member  of  the  board.  It  was  in  1899 


18%  in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast;  and  8  to  12%  in  the  South- 


that  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  staff  as 
an  assistant  to  John  E.  Powers,  whom 


west,  where  business  was  hurt  by  he  succeeded  in  1901  as  advertising 
floods.  manager.  He  was  educated  as  a 

Both  wholesale  and  industrial  vol-  lawyer  and  for  four  years  was  with 
urae  is  picking  up  though  there  are  the  Philadelphia  Times  (as  State  edi- 
stiU  many  plante  shut  down  for  re-  tor,  telegraph  editor  and  night  editor) , 
pairs  and  cleaning  up.  and  it  was  from  the  office  of  the  Times 


LIQUOR  AD  BAN  STAYS 

(Sfrcial  to  Edito*  &  Publishes) 


HEARST  SECTION  RATES  UP 

The  American  Weekly  and  the  Comic 


Toronto,  March  31 — Ontario  does  Weekly-Puck  annoimced  rate  in- 
not  intend  to  drop  its  regulations  creases  this  week,  effective  on  adver- 
which  prohibit  magazines  published  tising  orders  made  after  May  1,  of 
in  Ontario  from  printing  liquor  adver-  over  10  per  cent.  Continuity  discounts 


pairs  and  cleaning  up.  and  it  was  from  the  office  of  the  Times  tisements  Premier  Mitchell  Hepburn  will  contmue.  Reserved  space  wiU  be 

A  building  boom  had  already  set  in  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Wana-  announced  yesterday  when  the  To-  at  present  rat«  untal  Jan  1, 1937,  when 
and  there  has  been  for  months  the  maker  arguing  that  store  advertising  J®*"*  Printing  Trade  the  incre^  ^omes  effecUve  on  ^ 

“makings”  ot  better  business  in  fumi-  is  news  and  must  be  treated  that  way.  Unions  urged  amendments  to  ffie  copy.  Following  are  the  new  and  old 
ture  and  home  equipment  One  result  On  the  strength  of  the  letter  he  be-  Lienor  Control  Act.  'The  protesting  rate: 
of  the  wreckage  produced  by  the  ter-  came  an  advertising  man!  Or  so  the  prmters  told  the  g^i^ents  labor  ^Veeklv 

rible  floods  in  Now  FIngIcUid,  contra!  legond  ssys  Since  1934  he  had  been  committee  that  $1,000,000  worth  of  Back  cover . $17,500  $20,000 

New  York,  western  Pennsylvania  and  executive  manager  after  23  years  as  Printing  had  been  lost  to  Toronto  alone  **’""*.51) 

southern  (Dhio  and  West  Virginia  will  advertising  manager — probably  a  rec-  ^  ®  result  of  the  ban,  as  mag^ines  - 

be  to  increase  this  market  and  acceler-  ord.  He  has  written  several  books — a  t^irculated  hei;e  which  carry  such  ads  Comic  Weekly-Puck  *,,500  <20000 

ate  sales  to  it.  “Business  Biography  of  John  Wana-  “re  now  ^nt  to  Quebec  province  to  inside”*4<olor'i>aKe! .  lolooo  18,000 

“Another  godsend  to  the  Adminis-  maker,”  “My  Own  Story”  (telling  how  printed.  inside  half-paKc  ....  9.000  10,000 

tration,”  some  journalists  have  called  he  went  into  business)  and  several 

these  floods.  ’They  may  prove  a  distinct  volumes  on  mental  science. - - 

stimulus  to  business!  There  will  be  •  •  • 

huge  sums  spent  for  relief — and  the  re-  1  OHN  B.  ENGLISH,  formerly  with 

tailers  of  the  country  know  (or  should  J  Wanamaker,  New  York,  and  Hahne 


are  now  sent  to  Quebec  province  to 
be  printed. 


Old  Rate  New  Ratei 

.\M£KicAK  Weekly 

Back  cover . $17,500  $20,000 

Inside,  4<olor  page..  16,000  18,000 

Biack  &  white,  agate.  9.50  8.50 


Back  cover .  $17,500 

I  nside  4<olor  page . .  1 6,000 
inside  half-page  ....  9.000 


huge  sums  spent  for  relief — and  the  re-  1  OHN  B.  ENGLISH,  formerly  with 
tailers  of  the  country  know  (or  should  J  Wanamaker,  New  York,  and  Hahne 
know )  how  much  they  owe  to  relief  in  Newark  and  the  National  Broadcast- 
expenditures  in  the  last  few  years,  inging  Company,  has  become  publicity 
Flood  business  should  also  include  director  of  Arnold  Constable  &  Co., 
much  trade  of  a  distinctly  better  grade  succeeding  F.  W.  Walton,  Jr.,  who 
than  sales  on  relief — purchases  long  has  gone  to  Wanamaker  as  advertising 
delayed  and  now  made  absolutely  manager 

necessary,  in  large  units  and  in  high  Walter  Having,  recently  appointed 
price  ranges.  In  more  than  one  sense,  vice-president  of  the  Associated  Mer- 
The  dam  has  broken!”  Obvious  slo-  chandising  Corp.,  has  been  elected 


gans  are  “Habitable  Homes” 
“Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up.” 


and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lord  & 
Taylor.  From  1932  through  1935  he 


Mattress  sales  should  be  heavy.  The  was  general  sales  manager  and  vice- 
Connecticut  Board  of  Health  has  con-  president  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
demned  all  water-soaked  bedding.  Co.,  and  before  that  he  was  with 
Local  manufacturers’  stock  suffered.  Macy’s  for  six  years.  At  Lord  & 
Credits  on  rehabilitation  sales  is  Taylor’s  he  will  supervice  the  mer- 
worrying  furniture  houses  and  depart-  chandising  of  the  main  floor,  home 
ment  stores  in  the  flood  areas.  Gov-  furnishings  and  men’s  and  boys’  ap- 
ernment  aid  is  expected.  Otherwise  parel,  and  he  will  have  certain  non- 
the  gain  will  almost  automatically  be  selling  functions. 


Umited  to  the  larger  retail  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Doddrick  Olson,  who  has  been  mer¬ 
chandising  administrator  of  home  fur- 


Retail  losses  during  the  floods  were  nishings  for  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
mostly  from  cessation  of  business,  not  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 


from  injured  stock. 


board  of  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  a 
director  and  one  of  three  divisional 


T  NSTALMENT  selling  for  this  year  merchandising  heads. 

4  may  reach  a  volume  of  five  billions  Four  women  in  retailing  were 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  all  retail  among  the  “Women  of  Achievement 
sales  than  at  the  1929  peak.  That  is  the  of  1935”  chosen  by  the  New  York 
forecast  of  J.  Anton  Hagios  of  the  Na-  League  of  Business  and  Professional 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  Women:  Mrs.  Hortense  Odium  of 
Credit  Management  Association.  ’The  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.;  Mrs.  Cora  Scovil, 
Controllers’  Congress  flash  report  for  maker  of  mannequins  and  “patchwork 
1935  showed  an  increase  of  35%  that  posters”;  Polly  Pettit,  director  of  the 
year  in  instalment  sales  while  total  New  York  ^hool  of  Display;  and 
sales  gained  only  7%.  The  dangers  Sally  Milgrim,  modiste, 
and  the  advantages  of  instalment  sales  *  •  • 

for  department  stores  will  be  discussed  O  EARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO  for  the 
at  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtm.  29,  1936, 
N.R.D.G.A.  this  June  by  a  special  com-  reported  the  best  earnings  since  1929 
mittee  whose  chairman  is  Ben  S.  and  42%o  more  than  in  the  preceding 
Wright,  credit  manager  of  LaSalle  &  year  (1934).  Net  sales  were  up  more 
Koch,  Toledo.  than  23% — and  time-payment  sales 

•  *  •  more  than  43%.  Mail  order  sales  in 

MEN’S  wear  is  getting  its  regular  the  year  showed  a  little  greater  rate 
pre-Easter  play  April  2  was  the  of  gain  than  retail  store  sales. 


ONCE  more  the  Big  Show  trains  are  New  York 
bound. 

Once  more  the  press  staff  of  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  Circus,  has  assembled 
in  Manhattan — Roland  Butler,  general  press  agent; 
Dexter  Fellows  and  Frank  Braden,  story  men,  and 
Edward  Johnson,  contracting  press  agent.  Once  more 
come  the  gay  reunions  with  the  newspaper  men  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  nation. 

Yes,  the  Big  Show  is  about  to  open.  The  band  will 
play  Wednesday,  April  8,  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
will  see  tall  tales  of  tiny  tuskers  come  true,  for  the  out¬ 
standing  1936  feature — a  family  of  African  pigmy  ele¬ 
phants,  full-grown  and  middle-aged — will  be  on  view, 
as  will  many  new  features  to  insure  a  fresh,  brilliant 
and  enthralling  performance. 

In  a  week  or  so,  a  herd  of  midget  African  pongurs, 
world's  smallest  beasts  of  burden,  will  disembark  to 
delight  the  children  of  America.  There's  a  lot  of  copy 
in  this  year's  array  of  unusual  top-flight  attractions  with 
The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 
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BIG  HEADS  •  BIG  AD  TYPE 
•  AT  KEYBOARD  SPEED 


All  magazines  are  removed  and  replaced  with 
a  minimum  of  physical  effort.  The  worst  of  the 
lifting  has  been  eliminated  by  the  Intertype 
sliding  carriage  shown  in  this  picture.  Note 
that  the  magazines  are  two  inches  wider  than 
ordinary  magazines,  carrying  larger  matrices 

STEP  AHEAD  WITH 

INTERTYPE 


If  your  display  type  requirements  have  grov/n  to  a 
point  where  you  need  big  heads  and  other  display  by 
the  carload,  or  at  least  on  a  mass  production  basis, 
you  should  investigate  the  MODEL  H  INTERTYPE 


MODEL  H  gives  you  three  wide  magazines  for  big  display  types  which 
ordinarily  would  have  to  be  run  in  side  magazines.  All  of  these  Model 
H  magazines  can  be  of  the  "split"  type  commonly  used  for  display, 
and  all  of  fhem  are  easily  removable,  from  the  front,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  In  fact,  easy  replacements  of  magazines  are 
an  outstanding  feature  of  this  Intertype,  and  all  three  magazines 
are  removed  and  replaced  with  equal  ease. 

Note  how  the  magazines  slide  down  to  a  position  where 
you  can  lift  them  comfortably.  This  Intertype  feature 
eliminates  backache  and  facilitates  fast  changes. 

For  BIG  TYPE 

and  lots  of  it...  FAST 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  for  low-cost  headletter  and  low-cost  ad 
display  in  quantities— Model  H  is  your  machine.  It  gives  you  both 
speed  and  economy.  It  means  less  hard  labor  and  more  production. 
Note,  too,  that  Model  H  quick-change  magazines  can  be  used  for 
setting  body  sizes  as  well  as  display. 

Write  for  full  particulars;  and  be  sure  to  include  in  your  investi¬ 
gation  Intertype  Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering,  Low-Slug 
Quadding,  and,  for  real  faf  display  lines,  up  to  full-width  60-point 
caps,  the  Intertype  Knee-Action  Stick  Attachment  SET  IN  VOCUE  SUIES 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  360  FURHAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


THE  STORY  OF  N 


VI.  TIMBER 


i  HE  news  print  paper  made  in  North 
America  lost  year  required  more  than  5  million  cords  of  wood.  The  labor  of  40,000 
men  helped  to  furnish  this  wood  supply.  They  made  roads  and  trails;  they  cut 
down  trees  and  sawed  them  into  pulpwood  lengths;  they  skidded  and  hauled  wood 
to  river  landings,  to  railroad  tracks  and  to  truck  highways,-  they  drove  logs  down 
rushing  streams,-  they  towed  rafts  over  lakes  and  through  inland  waterways,-  they 
used  every  available  means  of  transportation  to  bring  timber  from  the  forest  to  the 
mill.  Man-power,  horse-power,  water-power,  steam  and  gasoline  all  helped  in 
moving  10  million  tons  of  wood.  It  was  a  great  task  carried  out  os  a  matter  of  daily 
routine.  Long  experience  and  innumerable  tests  hove  demonstrated  that  more 
usable  pap>er-making  fiber  per  acre  per  year  can  be  economically  produced 
from  timber  than  from  any  other  crop  suited  to  our  conditions.  Operations  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  mills  are  coordinated  and  integrated  from  tree  to  finished 
product. 


1 

-5^ 
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One  of  <3  series  of  ddvertisements  telling  of  the  News  Print  l> 
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WS  PRINT  PAPER 


Contrcory  to  the  general  impression,  the  pulpwood  used  to  make  news  print 
is  only  a  minor  drain  on  our  forest  resources;  in  fact,  it  was  not  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  wood  cut  for  all  purposes  in  North  America  in  1935. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  lot  of  pulpwood  and  provision  for  it  is  one  of  the  major  under¬ 
takings  of  the  news  print  industry. 

The  manufacturers  of  news  print  paper  in  North  America  own  or  control 
through  leases  nearly  100  million  acres  of  timberland.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
combined  area  of  the  New  England  states  plus  New  York  and  Ohio.  There  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  cords  of  pulpwood  on  these  forest  areas.  Coses  are  not 
rare  where  the  investment  in  tributary  timberland  is  as  great  as  in  the  paper  mill 
which  it  supplies  with  raw  material.  Much  wood  may  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market  at  various  times — and  some  at  all  times  —  but  properly  managed  timber 
limits  owned  outright  or  under  lease  from  public  ownership  are  the  reserve  raw 
material  which  lies  behind  large-scale,  long-time  news  print  production. 

The  hazards  of  timber  supply  are  many.  Danger  from  fire  is  ever  recurrent. 
Insects  and  disease  take  heavy  toll.  Storms  may  lay  low  great  areas.  Annual  carry¬ 
ing  charges  mount  to  heavy  totals  over  the  years.  Trained  management  must  be 
applied  for  long  periods  of  time  if  there  is  to  be  sustained  yield  of  forest  crops. 
Growth  may  be  more  rapid  in  some  places  than  in  others,  but  the  basic  principles 
of  timber  production  ore  the  same. 

With  reasonable  public  cooperation  in  forest  fire  prevention,  there  need  be 
no  shortage  of  material  from  which  to  make  paper  in  America  if  the  products 
of  the  forest  bring  a  price  at  which  they  can  be  grown.  Forestry,  like  other 
enterprises,  must  pay  its  way  if  it  is  to  be  permanently  successful.  It  cannot  subsist 
upon  sentiment.  Neither  should  public  subsidy  be  depended  upon.  A  sound 
basis  for  private  initiative  is  the  best  assurance  of  a  permanent  paper  supply  at 
a  reasonable  price. 


SK  NEWS  -  PRINT  ■  SERVICE  •  BUREAU  -  y42  Madison  Ave.  New  Yotl:^C^ 


7  in  North  Americd.  Another  will  dppe^ir  April  11,  1936  ^ 
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EDI 

GOOD  BUSINESS 

OUR  recent  remarks  on  circulation  revenues 
and  their  proportion  to  total  income  in 
metropolitan  newspaper  shops  elicits  an  en- 
li(;htening  comment  from  an  executive  who  knows 
his  figures.  Our  comparisons  of  March  14  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  average  revenue  of  large  city 
newspapers  from  circulation  was  20.6  per  cent  of 
their  gross  income.  Our  friend,  who  has  a  six-day 
evening  newspaper,  cites  the  following  three-year 
record  of  circulation  income  to  total  income: 

1933—26.3  per  cent. 

1934 — 27.0  per  cent. 

1935 — 27.8  per  cent. 

Total  income  of  his  newspaper  was  14.5  per  cent 
greater  in  1934  than  in  1933  and  5.6  per  cent  higher 
in  1935  than  in  1934.  Total  paid  circulation  for 
1934  was  5.8  per  cent  greater  than  in  1933  and  .13 
per  cent  greater  in  1935  than  in  1934.  Circulation 
income  gained  15  per  cent  in  1934  over  1933  and 
8.1  per  cent  in  1935  over  1934.  How  was  it  done? 

TTie  increased  revenue  on  circulation  was 
brought  about  by  an  increase  in  wholesale  rates  to 
city-carriers  and  out-of-town  agents  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  selling  price  in  suburban  and  out¬ 
lying  trade  territory. 

It  can  be  done  now  with  better  grace  and  better 
chance  of  immediate  success  than  in  1933.  News¬ 
papers  which,  through  indifference  or  competitive 
blindness  are  overlooking  this  source  of  revenue 
are  passing  up  income  that  they  should  have  and 
will  need  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
taxation. 


Life  will  go  on  about  the  same  in  the  U.  S. 
despite  the  absence  of  representatives  of  the 
Iranian  Government,  withdrawn  by  the  indig¬ 
nant  Shah  after  Secretary  of  State  Hull  had 
reported  he  had  no  right  to  censor  press  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Shah  or  his  Minister,  Ghaffar 
(You-Can't-Arrest-Me)  Dfalal. 


NEW  ADVERTISERS  NEEDED 

Failure  of  general  advertising  linage  in 
newspapers  to  come  back  last  year  with 
reviving  business  activity  presents  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  revenue  problem  confronting 
newspapers.  First  available  figures  showed  that 
the  increase  in  general  linage  in  1935  had  been 
disappointingly  small.  Charts  and  estimates  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  paper  last  week  showed  further 
that  the  small  increase  had  been  confined  entirely 
to  tlte  Sunday  newspapers,  with  indications  that 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  gain  had  been  linage  in 
comic  sections,  roto  sections,  and  magazine  sup¬ 
plements. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  the  experiments  of  the  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
This  organization,  imder  the  direction  of  Frank 
E.  Fehlman,  has  been  seeking  a  constructive  tech¬ 
nique  for  creating  new  general  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  has  gone  to  the  powerful  classified 
pages  for  precedents.  Like  a  resourceful  local 
display  salesman,  Mr.  Fehlman  and  his  member 
newspapers  have  gone  to  general  advertisers  with 
specific  copy  suggestions  designed  not  to  create 
indefinite  prestige  but  to  make  immediate  sales. 
Too  many  advertisers  and  advertising  agents, 
Mr.  Fehlman  points  out,  have  been  trying  to  use 
magazine  copy  in  newspaper  space.  No  wonder 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  results,  and  turned 
in  their  helplessness  to  radio  and  other  media. 

Mr.  Fehlman  thinks  he  has  found  a  key  to 
newspaper  space  selling  in  the  use  of  modest 
space  several  times  each  week,  with  brief  copy 
aimed  directly  at  known  prospects,  without  exag¬ 
gerated  claims  or  frills.  He  feels  that  the  general 
advertiser  can  best  be  sold,  not  with  enthusiasm 
and  desk-pounding,  but  with  actual  sales  results 
from  a  test  campaign  costing  only  a  few  thou- 
.sand  dollars. 

Mr.  Fehlman  of  coiu’se  is  not  the  only  news¬ 
paperman  who  is  tackling  this  problem  of  creat¬ 
ing  new  general  advertisers.  Many  thoughtful 
men  in  the  industry  are  convinced  that  the  basic 
need  is  to  improve  advertising’s  effectiveness  so 
that  the  advertiser  himself  will  be  eager  to  buy 
space.  The  problem  is  one  challenging  newspaper- 
dom’s  best  thought. 


1936  PROMOTION  AWARDS 

rVE  years  of  annual  examination  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  have  brought  us  to  this 
conclusion  —  effective  promotion  can  no 
longer  be  regularly  written  in  the  off-hours  of 
a  busy  journalist,  advertising  manager,  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  competition  always  was  too  stiff  to 
warrant  the  false  economy  that  many  newspapers 
have  practiced  in  this  branch.  Magazines,  radio 
networks,  and  other  media  have  long  recognized 
that  their  human  and  printed  missionaries  should 
be  the  best  available  cmd  that  a  large  initial 
investment  is  more  than  justified  by  returns — of 
which  a  small  investment  often  produced  none. 
It  is  Brisbane’s  old  gag  of  the  man  who  could 
have  one  shout  or  two  whispers  for  a  dollar  and 
took  the  two  whispers — as  true  of  advertising 
today  as  it  ever  has  been. 

Newspapers  are  competing  for  the  attention  of 
advertisers  today  against  media  which  have  long 
realized  the  value  of  expert  copy  type  and  art 
counsel.  ’They  are  also  competing  against  ad¬ 
vanced  members  of  their  own  craft  who  have 
learned  their  lesson.  It  would  be  a  salutary  ex¬ 
perience  for  many  publishers  and  promotion  men 
to  stand  behind  a  screen  while  our  jury  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  advertising  men  inspected  the  news¬ 
paper  offerings  before  them.  The  dull-wit,  the 
routine,  the  braggart,  the  mediocre  color  and 
text  layout — get  no  more  than  a  glance.  Hundreds 
of  such  pieces  on  which  tired  men  have  given 
hours  of  loyal  labor  must  be  tossed  into  agency 
waste  baskets  daily,  while  the  smart  stuff  moves 
from  desk  to  desk  under  admiring  glances  and 
winds  up  in  a  quick  reference  file.  “Good  enough” 
is  no  longer  good  enough  to  stop  an  agency  man 
with  a  newspaper  message — the  best  is  not  too 
good  and  the  sooner  newspapers,  en  masse,  ap¬ 
preciate  this  trend  back  toward  superior  qtiality, 
the  quicker  will  be  their  progress  toward  new 
dominance  as  national  advertising  media. 


Congress  will  have  a  swell  time  trying  to 
make  newspapermen  register  as  lobbyists 
under  the  Smith- Black  bills,  on  the  ground 
that  newspapers  “influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation." 

A  CRUSADE  FOR  TEMPERANCE 

T  is  heartening  to  observe  the  lively  and  well- 
planned  crusade  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  to  checkmate,  or  ration¬ 
alize,  a  widespread  and  ill-advised  propaganda 
of  liquor  interests  that  is  apparently  calculated  to 
make  the  United  States  the  most  disgustingly  wet 
nation  on  earth.  We  heartily  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  use  sponsored  newspaper 
advertising,  indeed,  any  kind  of  advertising,  to 
help  offset  the  studied  effort  of  liquor  copy  writers 
to  convince  readers  that  it  is  “smart”  and  “swank” 
to  get  drunk,  without  corresponding  notice  that 
one  who  drinks  to  excess  risks  falling  on  his  face 
in  public,  losing  his  job,  quarreling  with  loved 
ones,  committing  a  crime,  or  even  dying  suddenly 
of  any  of  a  number  of  diseases  known  to  be 
caused  by  overindulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages. 

Despite  everything  that  has  happened,  temper¬ 
ance  is  still  an  ideal  in  this  civilization.  Those  of 
us  who  remember  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  day,  are  proud  that  the  old  banner  is 
kept  afloat  in  a  world  tmmed  almost  inhuman  by 
commercial  cynicism.  It  remains  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  to  fight  advertising  deliberately  designed  to 
make  women  and  children  fall  into  drinking  habits. 
These  good  American  women  need  never  again 
apologize  for  their  white  ribbons,  for  they  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  finest  causes  in  Cluistendom. 


I  A  L 

SMASHING  FREE  PUBLICITY 

E  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  copy  of  a  private  agreement  that  has 
existed  for  several  years  between  the 
publishers  of  two  newspaper  organizations  in  an 
unnamed  city,  having  for  its  purpose  control  of 
free  publicity.  Publishers  who  desire  to  take 
action  against  press  agents  will  be  interested. 

The  agreement  is  based  on  the  general  theoiy 
that  news  columns  should  be  used  for  news  and 
features  only,  never  be  influenced  or  tainted  by 
propaganda.  It  mentions  specifically  many  forms 
of  publicity  that  are  barred,  but  its  essence  is 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  Intent  of  this  sfreement  U  to  exclude 
from  the  news  columns  stories  that  would  not 
bo  published  by  the  news  department  on  account 
of  theli  news  value,  irrespective  of  request  from 
any  business  concern,  whether  advertiser  or  non¬ 
advertiser.  If  the  main  object  of  publishing  a 
story  is  to  please  an  advertiser,  or  boost  a  busi¬ 
ness,  the  story  is  not  news.’’ 

Of  course,  there  are  many  borderline  occasions 
where  the  paper  has  to  use  its  judgment  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  a  story  is  legitimate  news  or  not. 

Another  paragraph  from  the  agreement  is: 

’’No  advertisement  may  be  accepted  with  the 
provision  that  a  free  reading  notice  be  given, 
this  being  both  bad  business  practice  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  law  if  the  paper  goes  through 
the  maU.’’ 

Although  there  has  never  been  any  public 
announcement,  the  agreement  has  been  in  force 
since  July,  1932,  and  both  publishers  inform 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  it  has  given  eminently 
satisfactory  results.  One  manager  said:  “It  has 
not  often  been  easy  to  convince  our  advertiser 
and  agency  friends  that  we  were  pursuing  the 
right  policy,  when  most  newspapers  have  exactly 
the  opposite  policy.  There  have  been  instances 
where  individual  advertisers  have  sought  to 
penalize  us  for  our  position.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  fovmd,  after  nearly  four  years, 
that  advertisers  will  not  only  accept  our  stand 
as  a  reasonable  protection  of  our  business  and 
professional  responsibilities,  but  many  express  ad¬ 
miration  of  our  papers  when  they  understand 
the  piupose  of  our  agreement.  It  is  doubtful  if 
our  policy,  under  the  agreement,  has  actually 
brought  us  any  increase  in  advertising  linage, 
but  it  has  not  cost  us  any  important  account” 
The  publisher  added  that  he  was  “convinced 
that  we  make  better  NEWSpapers  than  publishers 
of  other  cities  of  the  same  size  who  permit  ad¬ 
vertising  propaganda  to  clutter  up  their  pages— 
and  we  also  have  an  increased  sense  of  self- 
respect.” 

Such  agreements  can  be  written  in  scores  of 
cities,  if  local  publishers  will  take  the  initiative. 
One  publisher  must  call  his  “hated  rivals”  into 
a  meeting.  The  money  loss  entailed  by  free  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  single  year  can  be  estimated.  An  agree¬ 
ment  to  stop  the  leak  may  be  formed.  Hiis  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  as  simple  as  that  outlined  in  this 
editorial,  or  it  may  be  as  detailed  as  the  famous 
Atlanta  agreement,  published  in  full  in  Editob 
&  Publisher  for  Nov.  23,  1935.  The  Los  Angeles 
agreement,  also  in  successful  operation,  is  fully 
explained  in  Editor  &  Pubusher  for  Feb.  29,  1936. 
Working  with  these  documents,  local  agreements 
can  be  written  in  any  community  where  publish¬ 
ers  will  cooperate. 

For  many  years  Editor  &  Publisher  has  fought 
the  press  agent  evil,  as  a  waste,  as  short-circuit¬ 
ing  of  paid  advertising,  as  a  violation  of  postal 
law,  as  an  imposition  on  the  credulous  reader  and 
as  bad  trade  practice.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  felt  convinced  that  the  press,  or  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  it,  was  so  completely  submerged  in  com¬ 
mercialism  that  press  agentry  might  be  regarded 
as  a  fixture.  Such  pessimism  has  been  driven 
from  our  minds  by  the  recent  action  of  publishers 
in  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  Our 
present  belief — maybe  it  is  only  a  hope — is  that 
free  publicity,  as  we  now  know  it,  will  have 
been  driven  out  of  every  respectable  newspaper 
office  in  America  in  less  than  a  year. 


It  is  announced  from  Minneapolis,  where 
the  Liggett  murder  is  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
solved  “mystery"  crime,  that  the  Farmer- 
Labor  party  may  nominate  Gov.  Floyd  Olson 
for  President. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

Eugene  MEYER,  publisher.  Wash-  , 
ington  Post,  visited  San  Francisco 
last  week,  stopping  at  the  Hotel  St.  1 
Francis. 

FYank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  will  be  initiated  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Syracuse 
University  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
April  14. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
made  a  6500-mile  cruise  in  Central 
and  South  American  waters  on  their 
way  to  the  east  coast  to  attend  the 
annual  ANPA  meeting. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president  and 
publisher,  Nashville  Banner,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  month’s  vacation  at  his 
camp  at  Destin,  Florida. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  publisher, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  active  chairman  of  the  state¬ 
wide  festival  of  folklore  to  be  held 
July  30  to  Aug.  2  in  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Memorial  Stadium,  Lewis- 
burg. 

George  Burr,  editor.  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  spoke  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Tallcihassee,  Fla., 
Rotary  club  on  vacation  lands. 

C.  A.  Sprague,  editor,  Oregon  States¬ 
man,  Salem;  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  edi¬ 
tor,  Bend  Bulletin;  and  Claude  A. 
Ingalls,  editor,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  were  recently  appointed  by 
Gov.  Charles  H.  Martin  of  Oregon  to 
a  committee  to  study  judicial  reforms 
in  the  state  and  recommend  changes 
to  the  legislature. 

Senator  W.  H.  Dennis,  managing 
director,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald 
and  Halifax  Evening  Mail,  celebrated 
his  51st  birthday  March  31. 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News,  was 
toastmaster  at  a  recent  alumni  club 
banquet  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fra¬ 
ternity  at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel. 

William  H.  Hornibrook,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Daily 
Democrat,  United  States  Minister  to 
Persia,  has  left  Teheran,  Persia,  and 
expects  to  arrive  in  New  York  about 
April  15.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hornibrook  and  their  daughter,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  plan,  among  other  activi¬ 
ties,  a  visit  with  old  friends  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Francis  Sayrols,  president  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Sayrols,  S.A.,  of  Mexico  City, 
DF.,  publisher  of  a  large  group  of 
magazines  in  Spanish  America,  is 
spending  a  fortnight  in  New  York  fol¬ 
lowing  an  extended  trip  throughout 
the  South  American  Republics.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  New  York,  he  is  making 
his  headquarters  with  his  American 
representatives,  the  Universal  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Representatives,  Inc..  New 
York. 

Claude  E.  Ingalls,  editor,  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette-Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
Golf  Association. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

CHARLES  GOSLEE,  editor.  Hot 
Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  for  17 
years,  has  been  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New 
Era  and  Sentinel-Record. 

T.  B.  Riley,  of  Denton.  Tex.,  is  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  a  special  fiftieth 
anniversary  edition  to  be  published 
in  about  two  months  by  the  Knox- 
mlle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  group. 

Gwrge  Hartford,  Chicago  Daily 
News  advertising  manager,  and  Mrs. 
Hartford  have  returned  from  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Frank  K.  Fletcher  last  week  re¬ 
signed  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee  and 


FATHER  AND  SON  IN  LAWRENCE,  KAN., 
OPERATE  DAILY  JOURNAL-WORLD 

OUT  in  Kansas  there  is  saying;  perous  and  when  the  Simons  brothers 
"The  most  familiar  sight  in  arrived  in  Lawrence  they  found  the 
Douglas  county” — meaning  the  Law-  Daily  Record  could  be  leased  without 

a  down  jjayment.  After  two  months, 
this  arrangement  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  on  March  1,  1892,  the  Daily 
World  was  started.  The  late  J.  L. 
Brady,  recent  associate  publisher  of 
the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Republican, 
held  a  third  interest  along  with  the 
two  Simons  brothers. 

A  prized  possession  of  son  Dolph 
Simons  today  is  the  first  page  from 
the  early  ledger  which  begins:  “W.  C. 
Simons,  L.  A.  Simons  and  J.  L.  Brady 
commence  business  on  this  date  with 
capital  of  $50  advanced  by  L.  A. 
Simons.” 

The  World’s  original  mechanical 
equipment  consisted  largely  of  dis¬ 
carded  presses  and  other  machinery 
obtained  from  nearby  newspapers  in 
the  community.  Today,  the  Journal- 
World  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  in 
Lawrence.  In  the  82  years’  history  of 
Lawrence,  104  newspapers  have  been 
started  by  courageous  editors  in  that 
town.  Of  that  number,  42  have  been 
W.  C.  and  Dolph  Simons  consolidated  into  the  present  Journal- 

World. 

rence  Daily  Journal-World  At  the  interests  of  L.  A.  Simons  and 

head  of  this  enterprising  daily  ^  an-  purchased  by  W.  C. 

oAer  father  and  son  team-W.  C.  1914  g4 

Simons,  publisher,  and  his  son,  Dolph.  president  and  general 

bimness  manager.  manager  of  the  Journal- World.  His 

^  son,  Dolph,  31,  is  vice-president  and 

associated  with  newspapenng  in  Kan-  manager.  Dolph  assumed 

^s.  Forty-four  years  ago  the  boys  executive  duties  upon 

in  the  mailing  room  of  the  old  St.  graduation  from  Kansas  University  in 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Herald  were  discussing  1935  ^ 

the  newspaper  situation  in  general.  newsroom  and  business 

Yessir-Lawrence  Kansas,  looks  employed  for  a  time 

hke  a  good  spo  to  stert  a  newspaper, 

It  IS  a  town  of  9,000  and  they  have  pitted  Press 

only  six  newspa^p,  not  counting  corporation  also  operates  a 

the  university  publications.  commercial  printing  department  and 

A  few  days  later  W.  C.  Simons  and  bindery.  This  department,  under  sup- 
his  brother,  L.  A.  Simons,  hitched  up  ervision  of  son-in-law  O.  W.  Maloney, 
the  horse  and  buggy  and  started  publishes  several  magazines  and  fur- 
southwest  toward  Lawrence.  The  90  nishes  city  and  county  printing  sup- 
miles  were  covered  in  three  days.  plies  throughout  Kansas  and  sur- 
All  six  papers  were  not  so  pros-  rounding  states. 

Register  and  has  assumed  part  interest  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
and  general  management  of  the  "f  T7ILLIAM  P.  STEVEN,  of  the 
Fletcher  and  Browder  Ship  Repair  VV  Tulsa  Tribune  news  staff,  was 
Corp.,  in  Hampton,  Va.  transferred  to  the  advertising  depart- 

John  Hunt,  classified  advertising  ment  as  business  editor  and  in  charge 
manager,  Nashville  Banner,  has  re-  of  promotion  effective  March  23. 
turned  from  a  winter  vacation  at  Thornton  Gale,  former  reporter, 
DelRay,  Fla.  Eugene  (Ore.)  Morning  News,  has 

Lynn  E.  Aldrich,  Chicago  Daily  succeeded  Harry  Dutton  as  editor  of 
News  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  left  the  Lake  County  Tribune,  Lakeview, 
this  week  on  a  southern  cruise.  Ore.  Dutton  has  joined  Harris  & 

A.  F.  Colonna,  formerly  of  the  ad-  Ewing,  photographers,  in  Washington, 
vertising  staff,  has  been  made  manager  D.  C. 
of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
'Press  and  Times-Herald  Hampton, 

Va.,  bureau.  Edward  Travis,  also 
formerly  of  the  Newport  News  office, 
is  now  handling  news  at  the  Hampton 
branch  office. 

Edward  S.  Wander,  formerly  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Youngstown  (O.) 

Telegram,  has  joined  the  Camden  (N. 

J.)  Courier-Post  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  as  road  man. 

George  Davis  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  as  solicitor. 

R.  J.  Quinn,  formerly  of  Rice  Lake, 

Wis.,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times, 
replacing  William  E.  Crawford  who 
has  returned  to  Terre  Haute. 

Walter  J.  Atkins,  for  15  years  an 
executive  in  finance  departments  of 
oil  companies,  has  been  elected  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Edmund  F.  Parmelee  has  completed 
49  years  of  service  with  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union,  with  which  he  became 
connected  as  advertising  and  business 
manager  at  the  age  of  25  years.  Since 
1928  he  has  been  advertising  counselor 
on  the  Union’s  staff. 


Gus  Travis,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  columnist,  is  syndicating  his 
"Daily  Flashes”  column  under  the 
title  "Travisties.” 

Lee  Hills,  formerly  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  has  been  named  chief 
editorial  writer,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Binford  Woods,  formerly  fashion  wri¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  Washington  and 
Chicago  for  several  magazines,  fashion 
editor,  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Kroll,  society  re¬ 
porter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Cuba. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Faltermayer  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
Fred  Warrington,  librarian  for  39 
years,  will  continue  as  reference  li¬ 
brarian. 

Edward  H.  Thomas,  veteran  Seattle 
newspaper  man,  has  been  named  as 
news  editor  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  Searchlight. 

H.  Richard  Washburne,  former  au¬ 
tomobile  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  joined  Paul  May  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  as  House  representative 
for  that  news  service. 

Miss  Pat  O’Dea  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  North  Shore  Shopper,  weekly 
supplement  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index,  to  succeed  Fred  Favor, 
who  has  joined  Wilmette  (Ill.)  Life 
as  night  editor. 

Vivian  Dallett  has  rejoined  the 
Miami  Daily  News  editorial  staff  after 
several  months’  leave  due  to  illness. 

Frank  Brutto  is  conducting  a  re¬ 
vived  front  page  column  in  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  entitled 
"The  Index  Finger.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Goodpasture, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  the  parents  of 
twins,  Albert  V.  Ill  and  Martha  Jane, 
born  March  30.  Mr.  Goodpasture  is 
news  editor  of  the  Evening  Tennessean. 

John  C.  Feeney,  Denver  Post  police 
repiorter,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Denver  Press  club  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently. 

L.  L.  Mulay,  city  editor,  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau,  has  returned  to 
work  following  injuries  received  two 
weeks  ago  when  his  car  was  struck 
by  a  hit-and-run  driver.  Mr.  Mulay 
suffered  a  head  injury  and  a  fractured 
rib. 

O.  N.  Malmquist,  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  is  doing  spiecial  political 
writing  for  his  paper.  During  the 
1932  political  campaign  Mr.  Malmquist 
was  given  a  similar  assignment. 

’  Hilary  H.  Mangum,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  has 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


NEAL  0  KARA 

Does  a  column  that  is  more  interesting  than  most  columns. 
Ask  us  for  specimens. 

KEN  MURRAY 

Does  a  daily  dispatch  on  the  news  of  the  day.  It  is  snappy, 

— very!  You  can  get  it  by  airmail.  And  it  takes  but  little 
space. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chaimuui 
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rested  to  join  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  g  New  York  Herald 

U^er  ^  making  editor  John  r^bune  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Barnes,  of  the  city  news  staff  has  been  n.KiW  «,hiob 


severely  burned  when  his  clothii^  I  wriRTH  irMnwiKi/' 

caught  fire  at  home,  is  reported  to  be  |  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

slightly  improved  this  week.  - 77~  - T~ 

„  »»  *  XI  •  rRANK  ROSPAW,  editor  and  pub- 

Mrs.  Margaret  Heinsohn  forrnerly  ^  Usher  of  the  Placentia  (Cal.)  C^r- 
on  the  editorial  staiis  of  New  Eng-  *i  i  *  j 

land  papers  and  the  New  York  Herald  *«•'  ^  Z 


Frank  ROSPAW,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Placentia  (Cal.)  Cour- 


the  Golden  Jubilee  edition  which 
^  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  will  pub- 


ceeding  Mangum. 

William  Murdoch,  night  police  re 


lish  April  26  in  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Miss  Pattie 


porter,  has  resigned  from  die  Akron  Boyd  as  society  editor  of  the  Journal 


(O.)  Beacon  Journal  staff. 

Edward  L.  Evans,  former  editor, 


and  its  predecessors. 

William  F.  McKinnon,  former  sports 


Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  is  now  in  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  and 
charge  of  the  public  relations  division  lately  manager  of  radio  station  WCOL 


of  the  Ohio  WPA. 

Alexis  Gagnon,  Parliamentary  cor 


in  Columbus,  has  returned  to  the 
Dispatch  as  sports  editor.  He  will 


respondent  Le  Devoir,  Montreal,  has  continue  his  nightly  baseball  and 


Fkank  RosrAw 


California  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association, 
enters  upon  his 
duties  with  a 
long  apprentice¬ 
ship  behind  him. 
He  claims  to 
have  attended 
every  annual 
convention  of  the 
C.N.P.A.  since 
its  organization. 
After  serving  as 
secretary  and  la¬ 
ter  president  of 
the  Association 


been  re-elected  president  of  the  Que-  sports  broadcasts  for  the  Socony  secretary  and  la- 

bec  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery.  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  over  radio  station  f«ahk  RoirAw  ter  president  of 
Damase  Potvin,  correspondent  for  WBNS,  Columbus.  ^^e  Association 

Montreal  La  Presse,  was  re-elected  Brainard  Cheney,  political  writer,  of  Weekly  Newspapers  of  Orange 
secretary-treasurer.  Nashville  Banner,  is  recovering  from  County,  he  was  selected  in  1932  as  a 

Henry  J.  Allen,  editor,  Topeka  severe  injuries  received  when  he  and  member  of  the  C.N.P.A.  From  that 
(Kan.)  State  Journal,  recently  ad-  four  Na^ville  police  officers  were  post  he  advanced  to  the  office  of  sec- 
dressed  the  student  forum  of  the  thrown  from  the  car  in  which  they  ond  vice-president,  first  vice-presi- 
University  of  Kansas  on  “America,  were  riding  60  miles  south  of  Nash-  dent,  and  finally  president. 

Liberty’s  Frontier.”  ville.  The  new  C.N.P.A.  nresident  i.s  a  na- 


Brainard  Cheney,  political  writer,  of  Weekly  Newspapers  of  Orange 
Nashville  Banner,  is  recovering  from  County,  he  was  selected  in  1932  as  a 


Charles  Zimmerman,  of  the  Harris-  tive  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
burg  Telegraph  city  desk,  has  joined  born  Jan.  21,  1892.  His  first  contact 


University  of  Kansas  on  “America,  were  riding  60  miles  south  of  Nash-  dent,  and  finally  president. 

Liberty’s  Frontier.”  ville.  The  new  C.N.P.A.  president  is  a  na- 

Robert  K.  Kyle,  of  the  Indianapolis  Charles  Zimmerman,  of  the  Harris-  tive  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  where  he  was 
Times  staff,  has  resigned  and  is  free-  burg  Telegraph  city  desk,  has  joined  born  Jan.  21,  1892.  His  first  contact 
lancing.  He  was  named  to  the  staff  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  re-  with  printing  and  newspapers  came  at 
handling  the  campaign  of  Glen  Hillis  write  staff,  replacing  Robert  Barry,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  where  he  worked 
of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  for  Governor  of  who  went  on  the  copy  desk.  on  the  News  imder  the  guidance  of 

Indiana.  Ethylin  Van  Porte,  formerly  mo-  Lieut.  Gov.  W.  Y.  Morgan, 

John  Patrick  Lally,  Chicago  Daily  fion  picture  critic.  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  for  many  years  editor  of  the  News. 


Indiana. 

John  Patrick  Lally,  Chicago  Daily 


News  fiction  editor,  who  was  recently  Daily  Press,  has  joined  the  Boston 

American  staff. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Jncludinp 

Fourth  Estate 


Kenneth  MacMullen,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Providence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune, 


on  the  News  imder  the  guidance  of 
the  late  Lieut.  Gov.  W.  Y.  Morgan, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  News. 

After  a  year  as  reporter  for  the  old 
New  York  World  he  returned  to 
Hutchinson,  where  in  1920  he  married 
Miss  Cecil,  then  employed  in  the  busi- 


Newspaperdom  Journalist 


is  ’recovering  from  a  long  siege  of 

ft  S  gjnce  changed  to  the  Herald.  Mr.  and 


pneumonia. 


1  It  It'S  Hvifibten'U  and  Cnnienlti  Cupyrighted  b> 

THE  EUITOU  A  PI  BLlSlll'-H  CO..  INC 
James  Wriglii  Braun.  Presidem 
liarleri  E.  Pew.  Vice-President 
Charles  B.  Uroumes.  Treasurer 
Arthur  T.  Bubb.  Dlreclur 
James  Wright  Brawn.  Jr.  Secretary 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 4*.ind  Street  and 
Broadway — .New  Turk  City.  .\.  Y. 
Telephonea : 

BByant  9-3058.  3053.  3054.  31)5r.  and  :IU5« 
THE  OLDEST  PCBUSHKBS'  .AND  ADVEBTISEBS' 

_ JOtJH.NAL  I.\  AMEBICA _ 

_ Btiablithed  bj)  Allan  Forman  in  l!i84 


Charles  Gable,  city  editor,  Columbia  years  old 


Mrs.  Rospaw  have  one  son.  Cecil,  now 


(Pa.)  News,  is  recovering  from  an 
emergency  appendix  operation.  He 
was  stricken  during  the  recent  flood. 


In  1923  the  Rospaw  family  moved  to 
Yorba  Linda,  a  small  community  five 
miles  from  Placentia,  and  purchased 


T.  C.  Cornell,  intermountain  editor,  the  Star,  which  they  published  for  five 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  recently  returned  years  before  buying  the  Courier  in 


from  a  tour  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Idaho. 


parts  of  Idaho.  Since  taking  over  the  Courier,  Ros- 

_  paw  has  guided  his  community 

SCHOOLS  through  a  campaign  which  led  to  in- 

PUBLICATION  of  The  Ohio  News- 

1  u  au  u  1  r  ■  1*  which  has  seen  the  establishment  of  a 

1  paper  by  the  school  of  journalism  ...  ,,  ... 


Mvlon  E.  Pew.  editor;  Anhur  T.  Bobh.  .Uonaginv  SCHOOLS 

PUBLICATION  of  The  Ohio  News- 

Btoe  ciemow.  John  J.  ciougher. _ £  paper  by  the  school  of  journalism 

at  Ohio  state  University,  Columbus, 


'**"**'  been  suspended  indefinitely  due 


Ciretaation  Uamaoer:  L.  Parker  Likely.  ClatnlUd 

.Muger.  EHzabeth  McMahon.  Cathier. _ _ 

I^don  Office:  c/o  The  Canon  Magazlm.  Grand 


high  school  system  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  other  school  facilities. 

A  distinctly  personal  section  of  the 


Magaaiim.  Grand  university’s  appropriation 
^Udinga.  Trafalgu  Sq..  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Dela-  rr  r- 


Gov.  Martin  L.  Davey’s  cut  in  the  Cour^r  is  R^sraw’s  col” 

iworQitv  «  annrnnriatinn  _  ....  .  .  r  . 


fona.  Manager.  Palis.  Prance  Office:  76  me  det  PetiU 
Ckampo,  Sydney  B.  Clarke.  .Manager.  Paris  Editor: 
George  Langelaan.  9  Bue  Jules  Dumlen.  Japan  Cor- 


Peals,”  in  which  he  touches  upon  any 


For  the  benefit  of  high  schtwl  teach-  subject  which  may  strike  his  fancy 


ers  who  supervise  sch^l  publications  Mrs.  Rospaw  has  remained  active  in 


BOTiw*"Yokohama.  ^  ai^in^on^'conespondlMU :  ^Sn-  handle  school  publicity,  the  Heni^  tjjg  publishing  business.  She  is  editor 


erai  Presa  Assn..  Motiewoi  Press  cini.  Baiidwp _ W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni-  of  the  California  Fed<^rntion  Nt>ws  a 

Chicago  Correspondent:  George  A.  Brandenburg.  921  versitv  of  Georgia  Athens  Ga  will  «4V,I  ^  i. 

London  Onarantee  and  Accident  Building.  360  Sortk  v^^siiy  01  oeorgia,  /vinens,  oa.,  Will  nionthly  magazine  published  in  the 

.Mickigew  Are.,  Telephone.  Dearborn  6771, _  this  summer  offer  a  couTse  known  as  Courier  nlant  for  thp  ralifomin  ITswl 

PKiflc  conn  Bepresenutives:  Editorui:  Campbell  “Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School”  w  ’  Vi  ‘  ‘ 

Watson.  ilSi  Derbg  Street.  Berkeley.  Cal.,  and  Ken  v ournaiisiii  ui  uie  oecouuaiy  iiciiuui  erated  Womans  Clubs. 

Taylor,  titi  North  Hobart  Soul.,  Los  Angeles  and  one  known  as  Contemporary 

mj‘“S:  Newspaper  Practice,”  John  E.  Drewry,  - - - 

Br—dwQ9;  Se^nie.  100k  Second  Aren^ _  director,  haS  announced.  The  first  SPECIAI  EDITIONS 

tDUmiilonal  Tear  fiook  Number — CtmUiiiiiig  circu'  T..w«,rN  11  «  _ 


.  •'  ■  aakVAAkAAAJ  fAACBeCBE.Al«Cr  pUIJIidllCTU  ill  Ultf 

this  summer  offer  a  coutm  known  as  Courier  plant  for  the  California  Fed- 
‘  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School  erated  Woman’s  Clubs 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Newark  (n.  j.)  Sunday  call, 

March  2S,  68-page  supplement 


ayior.  titi  North  Hobart  Soul.',  Los'  Angeles  and  one  known  as  “Contemporary 

dvertULnt;  Fencer-Htll  Co.,  Ltd..  S*n  Franriscu,  ”  TrxKn  IT  - - 

35  Mmto^merw  Street;  Loi  Angciee,  1151  s.  Newspaper  Fractice,  John  E.  Urewry, 

reeduMg.  Seattle.  tOOj  Second  Arewue. _  director,  haS  announced.  The  first  SPECIAI  EDITIONS 

iDt^iilonal  Year  fiook  Number — ConUiiiiiig  cimi-  Arkiit»co  Kocyinc  Tiin<s  11  anH  tba  QAcnnrl  ▼ 

liUons.  advertiaing  rates,  .News  and  Feature  Ser-  COUrse  begins  June  11,  and  Uie  second  -w  t  gWARK  (N  J  )  SUNDAY  CALL 

vices  Names  ol  Editors.  Publishers,  and  Depart  starts  Julv  20  Ag  U  oo  '  CQ 

menUI  Eiecutives  of  more  Uian  2,000  newspapers  of  an  March  29,  68-page  supplement 

George  A.  Brandenbimg  Chicago  dedicated  to  the  centennial  of  New- 
"A.N.P.A."  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  in  .April —  corespondent  of  EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER,  ark’s  incorporation  as  a  citv 
.dvertlsing  Convention  number  first  Saturday  In  June —  cruoci  nf  lsr,r>r>r  af  a  fnriim-rlinner  ' 

.dvectiaing  linage  records  In  March  and  August —  guest  ot  Honor  at  a  torum  dinner  Cape  Town  (S  A)  Cave  Araus 

*"?  ciTOiations  In  January  and  July—  given  by  Wisconsin  Chapter  of  Sigma  .  V  Tr.s.rr. 

Urket  Uuld«  conUinlng  sundardlz«d  mercbandlsing  ^  ^  •  a  i  tt  •  r  teo.  Jl,  Cape  iOWn  rlarbOUF  rklltlOn. 

nd  marketing  data  on  1,50®  newspaper  markets  Delta  Ohl,  at  the  IVlemorial  Union  Oi  •*«  r>n<T^ 

?^«%«e-''?4*ril-inche^i66  aaat.  lines  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  March  27.  ^ 


Advertising  Convention  number  first  Saturday-  In  June — 
Advertising  linage  records  in  March  and  August — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in  January  and  July — 
Maritet  Guide  containing  standardized  merrbandlsiiig 
and  marketing  data  on  1,500  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  8%  x  12  Inches — 188  agate  lines 


(12*4  ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  872  agate  The  forum  subject  was  the  services 


Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c.  iier  agate  rendered  to  Studcnts,  publishers,  neWS- 


line.  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows; 

I  I  Lineal  1  j  6  |  f3~|  26  I  7>2  1 

Size#  Ag&tdTlmelTlmeelTlmes  rimes  TtnieN 


paper  advertising  and  circulation,  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  over  many  years. 


18  pages. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 
March  25,  Third  Annual  Children’s 
Edition,  28  pages,  tabloid  size. 

Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star,  March  24, 


1  Page  672  S250  $225  ;  $2IKI  SIMI  I  S16S 

1  S  Page  3.36  140  120  i  1 10  100  '  95 

:  X  P=se  168  75  70  i  65  60  ,  55  ! 

I M  Page  84  50  45  40  33  •  :10  ' 

'S  Page  42  30  25  I  20  17  I  16 

The  single  column  foity-twv)  line  rate  maker  rani  at 
a  cost  of  $16  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rale  on  a 
52  time  basis  as  any  other  schedule,  namely.  $168 
per  page:  $95  hall  page;  $55  quarter  page. 


reporting  and  editing  problems  of  36- page  50th  anniversary  edition. 


such  a  journal  as  compared  to  daily 
newspaper  work. 

’The  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner -Herald, 
through  interest  and  courtesy  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  E.  B.  Braswell,  will  award 


Tulsa  Tribune,  Leap  Year  Day  edi¬ 
tion,  40  pages,  Feb.  29;  Men’s  Fashions 
section,  8  pages,  March  15;  Buick  sec¬ 
tion,  4  pages,  March  29. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  29,  an- 


w*a«te  iCm  four  um^'  ***^  again  this  year  silver  loving  cups  to  nual  real  estate  number,  12  pages. 


per  agate  line  four 

Situations  wanted:  50c.  per  agate  line  one  time: 
40t.  per  agate  line  thfee  times  (count  six  words  tu 
the  line). 


p^abie  in  advance  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 

United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  |4  per  year.  ^ 

Canada  84.50;  Foreign  85.  tion,  John  E.  Drewry,  du*ector  of  the 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


sith  an  average  certified  **A.B  C.** 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  l>ls- 
tributton 

I>ec.  31,  1935 . 

10,178 

11.206 

■  1934 . 

9.651 

10,607 

•  1933 . 

8.625 

9.f  19 

■  1932 . 

9.337 

10,488 

-  1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

-  1930 . 

10.40.S 

11.417 

-  1929 . 

10.180 

11.564 

*  1928 . 

8.967 

10,019 

the  annual  Scholastic  Press  Associa-  tabloid  size. 


tion  convention  May  8,  with  April  10  Middlesboro 


Putting 

OUR  FOOT 
DOWN 


(INCH  BY  INCH) 


high  school  publications  winning  first  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  March 


A  Comic 
Section 


is  only 
as  good 
as  its 


COMICS 


That  goes  for  readers  as 
well  as  advertisers — for  cir-  AL 
i-ulatiun  increases  as  well  as 
advertising  gains.  — 


The  newspaper  that  buys  I 
loniics  (quickly  and  care-  — 
lessly)  just  to  accommodate 
the  advertiser  harms  both 
itself  and  its  advertisers. 


But  the  paper  that  chooses 
comics  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  out  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  comic  section  will  be 
doubly  rewarded.  That  pub¬ 
lication  will  attract  readers 
and  advertisers,  too. 


Our  laboratory-tested  com¬ 
ics,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  the  most  popular  char¬ 
acters  before  the  public,  are 
being  selected  as  members  of 
the  comic  sections  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  papers, 
the  publishers  of  which  know 
that  a  comic  section  is  only 
as  g^ood  as  its  comics,  that 
comics  advertising  follows 
good  comics,  that  comics  are 
features,  not  filler! 


places  in  various  contests  sponsored  by  25,  annual  refrigeration  show  number, 
the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Associa-  6  pages. 

tion,  John  E.  Drewry,  director  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  March 


Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour-  31,  spring  refrigeration  show  section, 
nalism.  University  of  Georgia,  has  an-  7  pages. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE.  INC. 


All  awards  will  be  pre-  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

General  Monoger 


Daily  News, 


as  the  closing  date  for  entries  in  the  March  30,  25th  Anniversan,’  edition. 


32  pages,  4  sections. 


News  Bldg.,  220  East  42na  S'. 
NEW  YORK 
MUrrciy  Hill  2  1234 


Write  or  wire  for  proofs  _ ; 

and  prices.  i-- 
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HOWEY  TRANSMITS  PXTURE  MAY  DISBAR  CONTEST  GROUPS 


Post  Office  Department  Studying 
"Treasure  Hunt”  Plans 


Advertising  being  done  by  groups 
advocating  the  legalizing  of  lotteries 
will  l)e  cut  oil  if  the  United  States 
Post  Office  department  rules  against 
these  concerns. 

The  department  is  investigating 
three  groups,  ordering  them  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  barred 
from  u.se  of  the  mails  ‘Tor  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.” 

The  technical  point  involved  is 
whether  an  alleged  lottery,  offering 
cash  prizes  totaling  $100,000,  is  a  con¬ 
test  because  the  element  of  study  and 
skill  is  involved  in  selection  of  win¬ 
ning  titles  for  song  and  other  type 
cartoons  by  those  who  pay  $1  for 
“membership”  which  entitles  them  to 
participate. 

The  Association  for  Legalizing  of 
American  Lotteries  is  just  completing 
a  campaign  placed  by  Kelly,  Nason  and 
Roosevelt  in  three  New  York  and  five 
other  papers,  running  weekly  in  from 
100- line  to  800-line  space.  A  projected 
campaign  may  be  expanded  to  a  larger 
list  of  papers  and  pterhaps  a  newspaper 
magazine  section. 

The  advertising  manager  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  said  at  a  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  hearing  that  his  concern  had 
spent  $15,000  since  January.  Two 
other  groups  are  understood  to  have 
spent  comparable  amounts. 

If  these  concerns  are  barred  from 
the  mails,  their  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  will  be  stopped.  The  govern¬ 
ment  maintains  that  these  promoters, 
in  reality,  merely  offer  ticket  pur- 
cha.sers  an  opportimity  to  submit 
guesses  as  to  correct  titles. 


The  Awards 

TO  those  who  won  prizes  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Con- 
t(*t  our  congratulations.  To  those 
vdio  didn’t,  better  luck  next  time. 

Never  mind  if  you  don’t  see  how 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
won  first  place  or  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  second  place.  Never  mind  if 
you  think  your  stuff  was  just  as  good, 
if  not  better.  The  judges  were  good 
men.  well  known  advertising  men. 
They're  the  kind  of  men  your  promo¬ 
tion  is  aimed  at.  You’ll  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  opinions  are  important. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Awards. 
What  have  they  aecomplished?  Two 
things,  we  think.  (1)  They’ve  im¬ 
proved  newspap>er  promotion,  made 
promotion  men  eager  to  do  better  jobs. 
(2)  They've  made  advertising  men 
(and  publishers,  too)  more  conscious 
of  newsp>ap»er  promotion. 


as  announcement  was  made  of  the 
Hauptmann  execution  postpKjnement 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  at  10  p.m. 
Tuesday.  It  was  reproduced  in  home 
editions  of  the  Ebcaminer  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  today. 

Equipment  was  .set  up  in  offices  of 
International  News  Photos  in  the  Call 
building  here,  rush  work  enabling 
completion  of  the  setup  in  time  for  the 
Hauptmann  case  crisis.  After  room  to 
room  tests,  the  transmission  was  found 
ready  for  the  transcontinental  test  late 
Tuesday. 

The  Trenton  news  picture  arrived 
with  a  whistling  .sound,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  immediately  dubbed  “whistle 
photo”  by  the  Hearst  newspapiers  using 
the  reproduction. 

The  picture  was  used  in  four-column 
size  by  both  Hearst  newspiapiers.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  reception  in  San  Francisco 
were  Mr.  Howey,  Mr.  George  Hearst, 
Otto  T.  Stolberg,  San  Francisco  man¬ 
ager  for  International  News  Photos, 
and  Webster  K.  Nolan.  Central  press. 


Challenge 

WITH  a  lot  of  nerve,  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  claims  for  its  town 
the  largest  number  of  “Pretty  Women 
to  the  Square  Mile.”  It  quotes  no 
statistics  to  prove  its  pwint.  It  bases 
its  claim  on  the  remark  of  a  traveling 
salesman  (who  is  in  a  better  piosition 
to  know?).  It  shows  a  face  that  is 
pretty  enough  but  we’ve  seen  equally 
pretty  faces  in  other  cities.  ’There’s 
a  prettier  one  in  our  office  and  we 
don’t  live  in  Cincinnati. 


LE  QUATTE  RENOMINATED 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
-Advertising  Club  of  New  York  has 
submitted  the  following  ticket:  For 
president.  H.  B.  LeQuatte;  for  trea¬ 
surer,  James  J.  Clark;  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  (three-year  term),  John  A.  Zel¬ 
lers;  and  tor  directors  (three-year 
term),  Alfred  L.  Freden  and  Harry 
Brown.  Elections  and  installation  will 
Ire  held  Tuesday,  May  12. 


WILLIAM  R.  MURPHY 

iliv  Irli'iirath  to  Kditor  &  Pi'blisiif.r) 
PHiLADrU'HiA,  April  2 — William  Rob- 
To  show  the  value  of  pictures  each  ert  Murp''y.  50.  well  known  editor  and 
ad  reproduces  the  face  of  a  well-known  author,  di^  last  night  at  his  home  of 
character  and  alongside  of  it  in  the  3  heart  ailment.  A  native  of  Wilming- 
same  amount  of  space  gives  a  word  ton,  Del.  he  entered  newspaper  work 
picture  of  the  same  character.  One  here  while  studying  at  the  University 
ad  shows  a  photograph  of  Bruno  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  a 
Hauptmann  (this  is  written  on  Mon-  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was 
day,  March  30.  Wonder  if  they’ll  a  member  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Eve- 
execute  him  tomorrow?).  Alongside  tdng  Telegraph  staff  from  1904  to  1913. 
of  the  photograph  is  this  description,  serving  as  music,  drama  and  literary 
"Thin  .  .  .  grey  eyes,  black  eye  brows  editor  and  later  as  chief  editorial 
.  .  .  thin  lips  .  .  .  straight  brown  hair  writer.  IIc  also  was  an  editorial  writer 
.  .  .  small  ears  .  .  .  speaks  with  decided  on  the  Philadelphia  Times.  In  1914, 
German  accent  .  .  .  quiet  and  self  when  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Led- 
possessed.”  The  title  of  the  ad  is  ger  was  founded,  he  was  among  its 
“Which  of  these  men  kidnaped  the  original  staff  members.  During  the 
Lindbergh  Baby?”  World  War  he  was  foreign  editor  and 

-.LX  later  editorial  writer  and  drama 

The  mam  text  matter  starts  with  ^324  to  1926  he  was  as- 

this  par^raph  You  know  Bruno  Literary  Revieu- 

Richard  Hauptmann.  You  recognize  Lodger  and  New  York 

the  face  of  the  convicted  kidna^r  and  continued  with  the 

s  ayer  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  m-  Ledger  until  1934,  when  he 

stantly  ...  not  because  you  have  read  ,  -  ..  .  «  hecanse  nf  illn  Up 


THE  DES  MoIXeS  TRIBUNE 


omen 


SUES  OVER  USE  OF  NAME 

Giovanni  Martinelli,  Metropolitan 
Opera  tenor,  has  filed  suit  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  against  the  Wil- 
Low  Cafeterias,  Inc..  New  York,  for 
$2J,000.  He  alleges  that  his  name  was 
used  without  his  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent  in  advertisements  stating  that  he 
had  furnished  a  recipe  used  for  arti¬ 
chokes. 


Canute  .y  f  Lilc 


USING  1,000  NEWSPAPERS 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Company,  New 
York,  has  begun  its  spring  drive  for 
Mobiloil  and  Mobilgas,  using  1000 
newspapers,  eight  national  magazines, 
network  radio,  and  speciedized  pub- 
'ications.  J.  Stirling  Getchell  Inc., 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 


HuutJiT  T*rr. 


UNIVEX  FILM  DRIVE 

Using  full  pages  in  newspapers  of 
30  cities  and  a  long  list  of  magazines 
Universal  Camera  Corporation,  New 
York,  will  begin  a  drive  in  May  to 
introduce  a  10-cent  roll  of  film  to  take 
3  by  4  pictures.  A  smaller  campaign 
will  advertise  a  motion  picture  camera. 
Donahue  &  Coe.  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 
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FIRST  DETAILS  OF  NEA  WIREPHOTO 
EQUIPMENT  TOLD  BY  FERGUSON 

Machine*  Now  Being  Manufactured  for  Installation  in  Major 
Branch  Offices — Many  Improvements  Claimed — NEA 
Stressing  Color  Photography 


I;^RED  FERGUSON, 

the  NEA  Service  has  announced 
that  his  organization  will  install  wire- 
photo  transmitters  and  receivers  in 
all  the  major  branches  of  his  system. 
Installation  of  these  machines  will  also 
be  made  in  the  important  offices  of 


By  JACK  PRICE 

president  of  The  photo-electric  cell  has  been 
specially  designed  to  pick  up  every 
detail  and  delicate  tone  graduation  in 
the  original  picture. 

The  specifications  for  the  semi-rigid 
set  were  given  as  follows:  Power — 
Standard  electric  light  current  Bat- 


SGMMNe  UMT 


New  NEA  wirephulu  ma«-hiiie. 


Acme  News  Pictures.  Mr.  Ferguson 
expects  the  installations  to  occur  within 
the  next  four  or  five  weeks. 

Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Herbert 
W.  Walker,  general  manager  of  the 
NEA,  engineers  have  been  working 
under  pressure  to  insure  the  delivery 
of  the  machines.  Although  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  imder 
severe  conditions,  Mr.  Walker  assures 
iis  that  the  tests  have  been  very 
successful.  In  addition  to  a  semi¬ 
rigid  model  which  will  be  used  for 
permanent  operation,  the  engineers 
have  perfected  a  portable  set  for  field 
work. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  these  new 
machines  will  have  many  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  science  of  picture 
transmission.  One  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  is  a  device  which  will  enable 
the  operator  to  control  the  quality  of 
the  print  while  in  transmission.  This 
device,  it  is  asserted,  will  either  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  contrast  of  the 
print.  It  can  soften  the  tones  to  meet 
with  the  needs  of  the  photo-engraver 
if  desired,  by  a  simple  adjustment. 

Another  claimed  improvement  is 
the  new  method  of  synchronizing  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  units  which 
eliminates  the  tuning  fork  devices  and 
thus  simplifies  operation.  It  also  has 
another  special  device  which  prevents 
loss  of  synchronization  in  the  event 
of  momentary  line  failure.  It  has  in 
addition  to  these  improvements  an¬ 
other  feature  which  the  inventors 
claim  will  enable  these  machines  to 
fimction  more  perfectly.  This  is  a 
new  type  of  modulating  unit  which 
converts  the  electric  impulses  back 
into  light.  This  device,  it  is  asserted, 
will  give  an  exceptionally  wide  and 
very  selective  tone  range,  from  the 
whitest  highlights  to  the  solid  blacks. 


teries  eliminated.  Transmission — By 
induction  over  long  distance  phone 
lines.  Synchronization — Automatic — 
no  receiver  timing  required.  Scan¬ 
ning — 100  lines  per  inch  on  7  x  9  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative.  Speed — One  minute 
preparation,  3^  minutes  actual  trans¬ 
mission.  Checks — Visual  observation 
of  correct  operation  at  all  times.  Size 
— Semi-rigid  model — Overall  dimen¬ 
sions  approximately  7  feet  by  2  feet 
by  6  feet  high.  Space  required — Room 
9x9.  Soundproofing  unnecessary. 
Operation — Semi-automatic,  requiring 
one  photographer-attendant. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker  the  ma¬ 
chines,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
NEA-Acme  Telephoto  Transmitters, 
are  in  course  of  manufacture  and  with 
their  installation  the  photographic 
staffs  throughout  their  branches  will 
be  increased. 

«  «  « 

IN  addition  to  competing  on  an  equal 
footing  in  wirephoto  transmission, 
the  NEA  Service  has  taken  to  color 
in  a  big  way.  In  all  branches  a  special 
color  photographic  studio  is  either  in 
construction  or  in  actual  operation. 
Mr.  Ferguson  stated  that  color  pho¬ 
tography,  while  in  its  infancy  at  the 
present,  will  be  the  important  factor 
tomorrow  in  newspaper  publication. 

In  New  York  City  NEA  has  opened 
a  new  studio  which  is  not  completely 
finished  but  work  has  already  started 
in  producing  natural  color  photo¬ 
graphs.  Frank  Merta  of  the  Acme 
staff  has  been  taken  off  the  regular 
routine  and  assigned  to  study  color 
work.  Merta,  a  seasoned  news- 
cameraman  with  about  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  has  taken  to  his  new  duties 
with  much  enthusiasm. 

Much  of  the  color  photography  is 
now  being  turned  out  by  the  Dufay 


process.  In  some  of  the  studios  the 
NEA  is  working  with  the  Mikut  sys¬ 
tem  while  in  others  the  Findlay  and 
three  plate  separation  methods  are 
being  tried.  In  order  to  produce  the 
most  efficient  results,  Mr.  Ferguson 
stated.  “I  will  provide  my  staffs  with 
every  modem  apparatus  available 
and  needed  for  the  perfection  of  good 
natural  color  photographs.” 

Another  innovation  which  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  has  instituted  in  picture  syn¬ 
dicating  is  that  of  special  feature  work 
which  calls  for  the  fine  hand  of  ar¬ 
tists  whose  work  has  been  of  an  out¬ 
standing  nature.  He  has  inaugurated 
this  program  by  contracting  for 
Margaret  Bourke  White’s  .services  on 
a  yearly  basis. 

»  *  • 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  color 
photography  and  within  keeping 
of  our  policy  to  have  regular  staff  men 
assigned  to  make  a  special  study  of 
this  new  art  we  publish  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Harry  Baker,  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  in  which  he  says; 

“Have  just  read  your  article  on 
color  photography  and  thoroughly 
agree  with  your  views.  News  photo¬ 
graphers  must  prepare  for  this  trend 
and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  we 
recently  relieved  two  of  our  staff  from 
their  regular  duties  to  devote  their 
full  time  to  the  study  of  various  color- 
photography  methods.” 

We  appreciate  Mr.  Baker’s  comment 
and  feel  that  many  other  editors  and 
publishers  will  eventually  be  amply 
repaid  in  taking  such  steps. 

*  •  • 

TO  the  housewife  spring  means 
house  cleaning.  To  the  cameraman 
it  should  also  mean  cleaning  up.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  preparations  for 
the  summer  rush.  How  about  giving 
the  dark  room  a  thorough  once  over! 
This  is  a  grand  time  to  inspect  camera 
outfits  and  accessories  which  may 
have  been  impaired  by  the  severe 
winter. 

It  will  be  well  to  think  of  the  water 
situation.  When  the  heat  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  here  it  will  be  too  late.  A  flow 
of  cool  water  can  be  the  means  of 
better  results  in  pictures.  Have  you 
thought  about  refrigeration  in  the 
dark  room,  or  air  conditioning  the 
developing  and  printing  room?  The 
cost  of  such  improvements  will  bring 
dividends  in  better  work. 

•  *  « 

WE  wish  to  make  a  correction 
about  the  40- inch  Dallmeyer  lens 
which  was  described  recently.  TTiis 
lens  is  a  telephoto  working  at  a  speed 
of  F.8.  not  a  regular  style  lens  with 
a  speed  of  F.4.5.  as  stated.  Even  at 
such  speed  it  will  be  a  very  practical 
outfit  for  baseball  and  similar  sports. 
*  *  * 

TO  those  who  intend  to  take  up 
news  photography  as  a  career,  we 
point  with  a  gratifying  feeling,  to  the 


statement  made  by  Herbert  W.  Walker, 
general  manager  of  NEA.  Mr.  Walker 
asserts  he  will  add  men  to  his  staffs. 
This  means  a  demand  for  men. 

If  the  International  News  Photos 
depletes  its  staff  of  men  needed  for 
color  work  vacancies  will  be  created 
for  additional  men.  Other  syndicates 
and  newspapers  will  eventually  do  the 
same.  Frankly  this  is  a  definite  step 
which  should  encourage  those  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  news  photography. 


FORKER  JOINS  “TODAY” 


Former  W.  R.  Hearst  Executive  Now 
With  Weekly  Magazine 

Eugene  Forker,  important  Hearst 
executive  for  many  years,  has  joined 
the  magazine  Today.  No  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  as  to  his  title, 
but  it  is  known  that  he  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  both  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments.  Today  is  a  weekly 
published  by  Today  Associates.  Inc. 
The  associates  are  Vincent  Astor  and 
W.  A.  Harriman.  Raymond  Moley  is 
editor. 

Mr.  Forker,  one  time  a  newspaper 
and  press  association  reporter,  joined 
the  Hearst  magazine  organization  in 
1917  as  an  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Subsequently  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Cosmopolitan  before  becoming 
general  advertising  director  of  Hearst 
magazines  in  January,  1931.  Later  that 
year  he  was  selected  as  publisher  of 
the  New  York  American.  In  1934  he 
was  advanced  to  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

He  went  back  to  the  American  May 
17.  1935.  as  assistant  publisher. 


In1925 


Science  made  great  news 
stories: 

Cosmic  rays  .  .  .  Quantum 
mechanics  .  .  .  Tennessee 
evolution  trial  .  .  .  Sun 
eclipse  .  .  .  .Autogiro  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE,  four 
years  old  in  1925,  continues  to 
report  all  developments  in  all 
fields  of  science  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  readability. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2IOi  i'.onttitution  Ap^. 

U  iuhington,  D»  il. 


BALL  NEW  MANAGER 

Braden  L.  Ball  of  Pensacola  has 
been  appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  Herald,  one 
of  the  John  H.  Perry  papers. 


What  Everyone  Should 
Know  About 
Newspaper  Advertising 

“MAKING  MILLIONS 
READ  AND  BUY” 

By  WM.  A.  THOMSON 

IliriH'tor  Kureiiii  uf  AdTFrtiaiiig,  Amerl- 
l■:ol  NVwvpHiM-r  l*iiMish«r«'  Axswiation 

NEWSPAPERS  and  idvMiSng  thair 
growth— it  the  growth  of  Amoriea. 

Reaching  millione  quickly,  directly,  hae  madw 
continuee  to  make  millione  for  thoae  who 
know  how  to  uae  the  advertieing  columne  of 
nowepaport. 

The  how.  when  and  where  of  newepeper 
advertieing  ie  precented  by  an  authority. 
200  full  papr  iUuHrmtiam 

Haadunmaiy  hauiui  aad  prints.  $S. 
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Revised  Enlarged  Improved 

Craninieil  full  from  cover  to  cover,  Tbi 
.Adveetisers’  and  PuBLisHEns’  Guide 
will  enable  advertisers  and  agents  h> 
plan  campaigns,  conhrm  data  and  check¬ 
up  on  the  numerous  specific  facts  that 
crop  up  daily  in  your  business. 

Secure  Your  Copy  Now  I 
Price!  7s.  6d.  per  copy 
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Warwick  Building,  Hamilt*n  St., 
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Invitation 


0  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  invites  all  visitors  attending  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Annual  Meetings  the  week  of  April  20th  to  make  our  Waldorf-Astoria  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters  in  The  Astor  Gallery  their  headquarters. 

9  Here,  EDITOR  8b  PUBLISHER  will  have  available  such  facilities  as  tele¬ 
phones,  telegraph,  competent  secretarial  service,  advertiser  and  agency  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  only  official  convention  directory  and  program  guide.  This  service 
is  offered  most  cordially  to  all  our  friends  and  it  is  our  aim  to  make  it  a  congenial 
and  convenient  meeting  place  before,  between  and  after  convention  business 
sessions.  Roses  will  again  be  in  order. 

0  This  year  there  will  be  several  new  and  interesting  featmes  on  display  in 
the  EDITOR  8b  PUBLISHER  headquarters.  The  prize  winning  pictures  of 
the  First  National  Newspicture  Exhibition  will  be  shown.  Also,  the  prize 
winning  promotion  material  from  EDITOR  8b  PUBLISHER’S  Fifth  Annual 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest,  together  with  the  silver  loving  cup,  bronze 
plaque,  certificates  of  honorable  mention  and  distinguished  merit  which  were 
awarded  in  this  contest  will  be  exhibited.  We  also  plan  to  show  the  1935  awards 
of  the  Frances  Wayland  Ayer  Contest  for  the  best  nine  examples  of  excellence 
in  newspaper  typography  and  printing. 

#  The  Pre-Convention  issue  will  be  published  on  April  18th.  The  Convention 
Number,  has  an  early  “Bull  Dog”  edition  on  Thursday,  April  23rd,  containing 
news,  personals  and  convention  highlights  of  both  meetings  through  Wednesday. 
The  regular  distribution  on  Saturday  will  be  complete  in  every  detail  with  com¬ 
mittee  reports,  election  of  officers,  and  late  news.  Forms  close  for  this  issue  on 
April  21st. 

#  To  those  who  have  not  reserved  space  for  either  of  these  two  issues,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  advertise,  for  it  will  mean  better  business  for  you.  Regular  rates 
apply. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Convention  Headquarters — Astor  Gallery  Adjoining  the  Grand  Ballroom 

1700  TIMES  BLDG.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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CALLS  HABIT  WORST  FOE  TO  FLEXIBLE 
MAKE-UP  IN  ALL  PUBLICATIONS 


L.  E.  McGivena,  New  York  Daily  News,  Critical  of  Stodgy 
Formats — Institute  Speakers  Emphasize  Need  for  Origi¬ 
nality  Which  Reflects  Trends  of  Day 


By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB 

SHOULD  a  publication  —  daily,  tion  suggestive  of  the  colored  dolls 
weeklv.  monthly,  maeazine  or  seen  in  disolavs  of  peasant  handiwork. 


weekly,  monthly,  magazine  or  seen  in  displays  of  peasant  handiwork, 
trade  journal — change  its  format  to  The  headline,  centered  on  the  page  be- 


conform  with  mutations  of  dress  and  low  the  picture  achieved  the  Russian 
furniture  styles?  Or  should  it  estab-  effect  by  reversing  the  illuminated 


lish  an  identity  of  make-up,  and  keep  "N”  and  “R”  initials  in  “No!  Not  the 
it  intact  year  after  year?  Or  should  Russians.”  The  hand-lettered  type 


it  be  so  flexible  and  sensitive  to  editor-  vividly  suggested  Russian  capitals. 


ial  factors  as  to  adapt  its  make-up  not  So,  Mr.  Frohman  counseled,  we 


only  from  issue  to  issue  but  from  page  should  not  be  iron-bound  in  our 
to  page  to  the  character  of  the  ma-  make-up  principles,  like  the  dollar 


terial  presented? 


corset  illustrated  in  an  advertisement 


To  each  of  these  apparently  contra-  of  the  Eighties,  but  introduce  a  bit  of 
dictory  questions,  the  answer  is  “yes,”  Lastex  into  our  thinking,  conforming 


according  to  Louis  H.  Frohman,  of  the  to  lithesome  gear  of  1936  model  lassies. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company.  His  verdict  Blame  L.  E.  McGivena,  New  York 


was  given  and  supported  by  an  illus-  Daily  News  director  of  publicity,  for 
trated  talk  before  a  meeting  of  the  introducing  the  style  note  into  the 


American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  at  program.  Introduced  theoretically  to 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  March  talk  about  newspaper  make-up,  Mr. 


31.  as  the  concluding  talk  of  a  sympos¬ 
ium  on  periodical  make-up. 


McGivena  found  that  newspapermen 
determined  this  largely  by  habit,  that 


The  question  was  discussed  inform-  they  have  no  formula  or  code,  and 
ally  by  men  representing  several  adapt  their  type  treatment  to  the  news 


phases  of  periodical  production.  Ac-  of  the  day  as  their  habits  of  thought 
cepting  the  keynote  of  Harry  A.  permit  them  to  interpret  it.  One  fa- 


Groesbeck,  Jr.,  Sterhng  Engraving  miliar  with  the  Daily  News  organiza- 
Company,  New  York,  chairman  of  the  tion,  he  said,  could  identify  the  man  in 


meeting,  that  the  program  would  fol-  charge  of  the  day’s  paper  by  noting 


low  no  rules,  each  speaker  apparently  the  selection  of  news  played  up  and 
took  his  cue  from  his  immediate  pre-  the  manner  of  its  display. 


decessor,  commented  briefly  on  what  He  criticized  the  habit  of  placing  a 


had  been  said,  and  proceeded  to  air  his  boxed  or  displayed  caption  over  a  pic- 


own  philosophy. 


ture,  with  a  type  underline  below.  The 


Mr.  Frohman  traced  with*  lantern  head,  he  decided,  added  nothing  to 
slides  the  evolution  of  magazine  make-  the  picture  value,  distracted  the  reader 


up  from  early  issues  of  Cosmopolitan  from  the  object  that  had  caught  his 
and  Harper’s  Bazaar  of  40,  50,  and  60  eye — the  cut — took  him  up  to  the 


years  ago.  Square  cuts  centered  on  typed  heading  and  down  to  the  typed 
the  page,  flanked  by  angular  nm-  description  with  no  gain  whatever. 


arounds  began  to  pass  about  30  years  Fortimately  for  newspapermen,  he 
ago.  Page  sizes  were  cut  from  11  by  said,  the  dear  pubUc  seems  to  have  no 


16  inches  to  the  varying  dimensions  more  standards  of  taste  than  editors. 


common  today.  Advertising  emerged  Noting  the  demand  for  new  body 


from  the  card  announcement  to  the  types,  he  ventured  a  prophecy  that 


terse,  trenchant,  selling  copy. 


the  trend  would  be  back  to  Old  Style, 


Slides  contrasted  the  advertising  of  which  he  considered  best  suited  to 
the  Steinway  pianos,  Gunther  furs,  popular  reading  and  productive  of 


Colgate  soaps  of  1872  with  the  copy  of  good  color  and  form  effects  on  the 
the  same  Aims  in  1936,  the  principal  built-up  page. 


difference  outside  of  typography,  being  Magazines,  he  said,  must  be  edited 


in  the  direct  sales  appeal,  with  beau-  not  only  for  the  reader  but  also  to  the 
tiful  photographic  effects  and  price  advertiser’s  satisfaction  if  they  wish  to 


quotations  in  present-day  advertising,  survive.  Liberty  magazine,  he  cited. 
Editorial  text  of  today  is  a  streamline  when  it  was  published  by  the  Chicago 


unit  with  illustration,  one  striking  ex-  Tribune  owners,  was  edited  primarily 
ample  being  two  facing  pages,  one  a  with  great  circulation  in  mind.  And 


paper,  making  new  plates,  and  often 
compelling  new  photos  or  drawings. 
The  net  result,  he  said,  was  to  eli¬ 
minate  weaker  publications  from  lists, 
if  special  plates  had  to  be  made  for 
them,  and  to  reduce  greatly  the 
amotmt  of  money  actually  spent  by 
advertisers  for  productive  space. 

He  argued  that  no  great  achievement 
was  ever  accomplished  by  an  artist 
in  an  extra  eighth  or  sixteenth  inch, 
that  the  large  circulation  magazines, 
which  Mr.  McGivena  had  praised,  had 
not  lost  but  had  gained  advertising 
by  standardizing  their  page  sizes.  He 
did  not  want  all  magazines  on  the  same 
format,  he  said,  but  hoped  that  those 
with  related  reader  appeal  would  con¬ 
sider  the  plight  of  the  advertiser  and 
agency  and  bring  their  mechanical 
requirements  to  a  closer  kinship.  Like 
Mr.  McGivena,  he  laid  most  of  the 
blame  on  habit. 

Why  magazines  select  the  fractional 
sizes  just  condenmed  was  explained 
by  John  Frazier  Vance  of  Fortune. 
Architectural  Forum,  published  by  his 
company,  clings  to  its  off  size  because 
its  readers  have  for  years  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  clipping  articles  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  its  pages  for  ref¬ 
erence  files,  he  said.  A  change  would 
compel  alteration  of  filing  systems 
and  would  inconvenience  readers. 

As  to  Forttme,  he  admitted  Mr. 
Uptegrove’s  charge  that  the  publishers 
had  examined  the  whole  magazine 
field  and  had  then  chosen  something 
different.  Then  he  told  why. 

The  magazine  format  was  designed 
by  an  artist,  not  a  printer,  but  a 
conoisseur  of  printing.  He  had  a 
loose  assignment,  which  was  to  design 
a  page  which  would  permit  the  most 
advantageous  enlargement  of  pictures, 
the  combination  of  pictures  and  text 
on  a  page  without  crowding.  Pictures 
were  to  be  printed  on  sheet-fed  in¬ 
taglio  presses,  and  the  machines  avail¬ 
able  in  this  coimtry  gave  small  range 
of  selection  of  page  sizes.  The  text 
was  to  be  prin^  in  letter  press  on 
sheet-fed  Miehle  presses,  and  the 
largest  sheet  that  would  go  through 
both  the  intaglio  and  the  letterpress 
machines  was  28Vz  by  4514  inches. 
Fortune,  he  said,  had  printed  adver¬ 
tising  plates  substantially  smaller  than 
its  page  size,  on  request  of  advertising 
agencies,  but  like  most  magazines, 
would  not  handle  plates  larger  than 
its  page. 

Bleed  advertising,  he  declared,  has 
not  always  been  intelligently  used  by 
advertisers.  No  way  has  yet  been 
found  to  make  a  bleed  plate  adhere 
to  a  form  or  cylinder  by  osmosis  or 


style  of  the  day. 

Then  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 


capillary  attraction — space  must  fat 
left  for  lock-up.  Peculiar  problens 
were  presented,  Mr.  Vance  said,  whes 
two  advertisers  simultaneously 
sented  double-page  bleeders,  with  po- 
sition  requirements  that  laid  then 
side  by  side  in  the  form — and  both  so 
far  overside  as  to  make  lock-up  im. 
possible. 

Woes  of  the  trade  press  were  aired 
by  Ernest  F.  Trotter  of  Printing.  Many 
trade  papers,  he  said,  are  still  pretty 
bad  in  appearance.  Until  recent 
years  they  felt  that  they  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  dress — their  readen 
had  had  to  take  what  was  handed 
them.  Lately,  he  finds,  competition 
for  the  reader’s  time  has  compelled 
editorial  attention  to  presentation  of 
text  matter,  shorter  articles,  widi 
main  points  displayed;  shorter,  nune 
pointed  heads,  even  occasional  illus¬ 
trations  and  once  in  a  millenium  a 
run-around.  New  publications,  with 
modem  technique,  have  sprung  up 
during  the  depression,  some  of  them 
flourished,  and  all  of  them  have  com¬ 
pelled  older  publications  to  cater 
more  thoughtfully  to  the  reader’s 
needs. 

Limited  circulation  fields,  with  con¬ 
sequent  low  advertising  rates,  have 
compelled  many  trade  papers  to  keep 
editorial  and  art  costs  at  minimum. 
Mr.  Trotter  declared,  urging  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  create  a  trade  paper  section 
to  consider  the  peculiar  problems  oi 
the  field  and  to  make  typograp^iical 
and  art  progress  desirable  and  pos¬ 
sible  for  publishers  who  resist  it  now 
because  they  believe  their  style  oi 
the  past  20  years  good  enough  to 
continue. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Leslie,  of  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room,  New  York  printers,  ap¬ 
proached  his  topic  in  satiric  vein.  & 
gibed  Mr.  McGivena  for  predicting 
the  retium  of  Old  Style  body  type  and 
hoped  he  would  prove  a  bad  prophet 
Since  his  apprenticeship  20  years  ago 
in  the  old  DeVinne  press,  he  declared, 
the  progress  of  printers  has  been  away 
from  Old  Style  and  toward  faces  mon 
expressive  of  modem  thought  and 
habits.  He  took  a  poke  at  Mr.  Upte- 
grove  for  his  grief  at  the  fractional 
gradations  of  magazine  pages,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  the  one-sixth  and  one- 
twelth  inch  variations  were  the  pica 
and  nonpareil  well  known  to  com¬ 
positors.  Forget  inches,  halves  and 
quarters  when  you  are  talking  to  the 
printer,  he  advised.  Talk  picas  to 
him,  design  your  advertisements  in 
picas,  and  you’ll  get  picas  in  return- 
advertising  that  will  be  proportionally 
true  and  that  will  lock  up  squarely. 


full  page  illustration  of  a  black  lace  although  the  magazine  attained  more 
evening  gown  which  swept  from  waist  than  2,000,000  circulation,  it  never 


to  heel  at  a  racy  60-degree  angle.  The  achieved  a  corresponding  volume  of 
descriptive  text  on  the  right  hand  page  advertising. 


opposite  began  flush  to  right  in  nar-  Woman’s  Home  Companion  he 


row  measure  and  paralleled  the  line  praised  highly  as  a  magazine  which  is 
of  the  dress  diagonally  across  the  page  designed  from  front  to  back  cover  with 


to  the  lower  left  hand  corner.  So,  said  sustained  artistic  effect  throughout.  It 
Mr.  Frohman,  periodicals  can  and  has  no  half  pages  in  the  back  tossed 


should  adapt  their  appearance  to  the  in  the  printer  to  complete  a  form,  he 


Motion,  flow,  temptation,  excitement. 


was  presented  as  a  publication  which  are  essential  qualities  in  the  design  of 
has  kept  head  and  body  type  treatment  a  publication,  in  Mr.  McGivena’s  mind. 


substantially  unchanged  these  25  years,  and  the  public  thrills  to  a  good  job. 
A  cover  of  Thanksgiving,  1910,  was  Improvement  in  design,  he  believes. 


presented  as  equally  appropriate  for  is  followed  by  increased  circulation 
the  1935  season.  Comparison  of  text  and  a  marked  advertising  pick-up. 


pages  showed  the  same  head  treatment.  With  Mr.  McGivena’s  plea  for  “two- 


with  larger  body  type  and  consider-  way  editing,”  emphatic  sympathy  was 
ably  larger  illustrations,  occasionally  expressed  by  Deane  Uptegrove,  art 


colored,  but  essentially  the  same  page  director  of  Richardson,  Alley  & 
in  1936  as  in  1910.  Advertising  tech-  Richards,  New  York.  He  passed 


nique  differed  radically. 


sheafs  of  orchids  to  the  magazine  art 


Adaptation  of  make-up  to  text  was  editors  for  the  beauty,  symmetry  and 
exemplified  in  four  pages  from  a  re-  increased  readibility  of  their  publica- 


cent  issue  of  Stage.  A  discussion  of  tions,  but  rapped  them  hard  for  their 
problem  plays  from  Ibsen  to  Odets  individualistic  insistence  upon  size 


appeared  in  gray  monotone  on  facing  variations.  These  fractional  differences 
pages,  the  lower  outside  comers  of  between  the  page  and  sheet  sizes  of 


which  carried  symmetrical  illustration,  magazines  commonly  grouped  for 
It  was  gloomily  appropriate.  Then  many  accounts  greatly  increase  the 


came  two  pages  on  Russian  drama,  production  cost  of  advertising  by  the 
Across  the  top  was  a  garish  illustra-  necessity  of  rescaling  copy  for  each 


m, 


D  35  000  COPIES  sales  tax  clarified  bandit  gets  22  years 

*  Apparently  ending  a  controversy  Found  guilty  of  holding  up  a  Rich- 

IKNOWN  TO  PAPER  on  whether  the  Arkansas  two  per  mond  News-Leader  circulation  sub- 

_  cent  sales  tax  is  applicable  on  news-  station  Feb.  8  and  stealing  $50,  Loran 

Flood  Story  Told  by  Pittsburgh  paper  sales,  Conunissioner  of  Revenue  Cannon,  of  Richmond,  on  March  31, 

•e..  Circulation  Driver  Who  R-  Wi^in^  sentenced  to  22  years  in  the  Vir- 

_  j  ,  «/•»!.  nshers  are  liable  for  the  tax  on  mail  gmia  Penitentiary. 

Was  Turned  Loose  With  subscriptions  and  that  carrier  boys  - 

must  collect  from  subscribers  and  225  AT  TURKEY  DINNER 
settle  with  the  state.  Previously,  For  meritorius  work  in  a  Sunday 
Commissioner  Wiseman  had  said  circulation  contest,  225  carriers  of  the 
newspapers  would  be  liable  for  pay-  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
ment  on  all  sales  since  July  1,  1935.  Times,  Morning  Mercury  were  hon- 
effective  date  of  the  sales  tax.  ored  at  a  turkey  dinner  recently. 


TREE  PLANTING  CONTEST 


239  Buffalo  Area  Boys  and  Girls  En¬ 
ter  Unusual  Promotion  Contest 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  an- 
noimced  this  week  that  239  girls  and 
boys  in  Western  New  York  were 
pigged  to  setting  out  1,000  trees  each 
on  an  acre  of  idle  or  waste  land  this 
spring  in  an  unusual  contest.  For 
the  past  seven  years  the  Evening  News 
has  sponsored  reforestation  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  4-H  clubs  of 
Western  New  York  and  as  a  result 
nearly  2,000,000  young  trees  have 
^  been  set  out  by  youngsters  competing 
q£  for  News  medals. 

ig_  Four  medals  are  awarded  in  each  of 
21  seven  Western  New  York  counties.  In 
addition,  the  1,000- tree  plantations  of 
each  county  champion  are  re-judged 
at  the  end  of  the  second  growing 
season  and  the  girl  or  boy  having  the 
best  results  is  awarded  a  foiu:-day 
trip  through  the  Adirondack  forest 
preserves. 

The  News  also  is  sponsoring  the 
second  and  third  year  4-H  club  for¬ 
estry  projects.  Three  children  in  each 
county  are  awarded  Adirondack  tours 
for  the  best  results  in  second  year 
work  and  silver  plaques  are  prizes  for 
the  third  year  project  winners,  each 
of  whom  has  an  opportimity  to  earn 
money  through  carrying  out  the 
OFFERING  BICYCLES  project. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  of-  As  far  as  is  known,  the  News  is  the 
fering  Ranger  bicycles  to  boys  and  only  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
girls  who  get  12  six-month  subscrip-  conducting  this  type  of  reforestation 
tions  to  its  daily  edition.  project. 


Out  of  the  flood  which  swept  11 
Eastern  states  two  weeks  ago  have 
(^e  columns  of  freak  stories  on  cir¬ 
culation  difficulties,  but  the  prize  quirk 
it  is  believed,  is  that  related  by  H.  E. 
parkins,  advertising  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  whose  paper  was  the 
worst  affected  of  all  newspaper  plants. 

Forced  from  their  plant,  the  Press 

editorial,  mechanical,  business  and  _ _ _ _ _ 

circulation  departments  prevented  the  of  Uie  Monadnock  Building,  San 

uiissing  of  an  edition  by  the  Press.  Francisco,  has  been  annoimced  by 

During  the  course  of  the  flood  the  Eugene  F.  Bitler,  manager.  The 

Press,  along  with  the  other  Pittsburgh  change  has  provid^  double  the  for- 

dailies.  was  printed  outside  the  city. 

At  one  time  and  another  all  or  parts 
of  the  Press  were  printed  in  New 
York  City,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Chicago,  Washington,  Pa.,  and 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

“Our  circulation  department  learned 
one  day,”  Mr.  Perkins  tells,  “that  it 
had  sold  the  day  before  35,000  papers 
it  did  not  know  had  even  been 
printed.  A  set  of  mats  was  taken 
from  the  Washington  Observer  by  two 
of  our  circulation  men  to  Beaver  Falls, 
where  they  were  to  be  cast  up  and 
printed. 

“The  flood  had  shut  off  all  the  power 
in  Beaver  Falls,  and  consequently 
this  could  not  be  done.  Lee  Drake, 
who  was  one  of  the  two  men,  was  not 
to  be  disappointed.  He  took  the  set 
of  mats  and  drove  on  to  Youngstown, 
and  after  introducing  himself  at  the 
Telegram  office,  succeeded  in  having 
die  mats  cast  up  and  35,000  papers 
printed. 

‘Telephone  service  was  off  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Yoimgstown,  and  he 
could  not  report  in  on  what  he  was 
doing.  He  loaded  the  papers  into  his 
truck,  and  started  back  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  territory  he  went  through  had 
been  without  newspapers  for  three 
days,  and  his  load  was  sold  before  he 
even  got  near  to  home. 

“Consequently,  he  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  that  we  had  printed  and 
sold  35,000  papers  which  no  one  in  the 
Press  plant  had  known,  until  then, 
had  been  printed.” 

ATTACKING  DRUNKEN  DRIVING 

In  a  campaign  against  drunken 
drivers,  the  Gannett  Newspapers  are 
featuring  an  eight-article  series  by 
Fritz  Brownell,  assistant  to  M.  V.  At¬ 
wood,  associate  editor  of  the  group, 
based  on  a  recently  conducted  survey 
in  15  cities,  correlated  with  investiga¬ 
tions  made  by  safety  organizations 
from  coast  to  coast. 


PEARCE  HEADS  WEEKLY  GROUP 

Bruce  M.  Pearce,  publisher  of  the 
Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ontario-Quebec  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association  recently  in  Montreal. 


RECEIVED  1,500  PRAYERS 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  women’s 
department  has  received  over  1,500 
prayers  in  response  to  a  recent  con¬ 
test  asking  readers  to  tell  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  with  answered 
prayers. 


CONTEST  PRIZES  AWARDED 

The  Detroit  News,  March  28,  dis¬ 
tributed  $110  to  75  winners  of  its  third 
annual  bird  hoiise  contest.  A  total  of 
2,500  bird  houses  were  entered. 


240  CARRIERS  ENTERTAINED 

Concluding  a  six-week  circulation 
drive  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  re¬ 
cently  entertained  240  carriers  at  a 
b^mquet. 


.  .  .  over 
1  0  0,0  0  0 
circulation 
for  over 
7  YEARS 


That  are  vibrant  with 
reader-interest  and  are 
attune  to  the  tempo  of 
the  times. 


In  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  for  an  average  radius  of 
eighteen  miles,  THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE  reaches 
more  than  85  per  cent  of  .\LL  families  who  daily  receive 
in  their  homes  a  Worcester  daily  newspaper. 


WORCESTER 

TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


That  have  a  circulation 
pulling-power  that  has 
been  proven  time  and 
again  by  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 


CLUB  HAS  7,000  MEMBERS 

With  an  enrollment  of  7,000  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times  Mickey  Mouse 
Club  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
Plaza  Theatre,  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  singing,  dancing,  musical  and 


National  Representatives 
Paul  Block  and  A9»ociate» 

247  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  in  competitive  fields,  there  are 
not  a  dozen  newspapers  which  cover  their  respective  fields 
as  thoroughly  as  THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE,  and  no 
other  Worcester  newspaper  has  a  third  as  much  net  paid 
daily  circulation. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE,  a  client  of  Publishers 
Service,  an  organisation  zvith  a  clientele  that  includes  America’s 
finest  newspapers. 


That  are  available  on  a 
guaranteed  cost-per-or- 
der  basis — no  risk — no 
gamble — no  financial  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 


The  aimual  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal’s  bowling  toimiament  end¬ 
ed  recently  with  an  entry  list  of 
®wly  1,000.  Almost  every  city  in 
the  daily’s  circulation  area  was  repre- 
*tited  in  the  event,  which  was  staged 
at  Cuyahoga  Falls  under  the  direction 
of  Eddie  Butler. 

SPONSORS  PULLING  CONTEST 
The  Chicago  Tribune  will  sponsor 
Its  second  annual  horse  and  mule 
Ptdling  contest  at  the  Tribime  experi- 
’o«ntal  farm,  near  Wheaton,  Ill.  A 
total  of  $500  in  cash  prizes  is  offered. 


Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc 

America's  Finest  Netespaper  Promotion  Organization 
75  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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RUSH  TO  LOCAL  RATE 
HELD  GRAVE  MENACE 

Threatens  Commission  System  and 
Newspaper  Revenues,  Says 
Four* A  Regional  Execu¬ 
tive  on  Coast 


Newspapers  will  have  to  look  to 
some  source  of  revenue  other  than 
advertising  if  the  present  trend  result¬ 
ing  from  a  widening  local- national 
rate  differential  continues.  So  de¬ 
clared  Walter  Burke,  Pacific  Coast 
regional  executive  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  in 
addressing  members  of  the  Allied 
Sacramento  Valley  Newspapers  re¬ 
cently.  He  said; 

“The  growing  differential  and  the 
consequent  trend  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  (increasing  deflection  of 
national  copy  into  local  channels)  is 
the  gravest  menace  we  have  ever  had 
to  our  commission  system. 

“This  steady  shifting  of  our  news¬ 
paper  volume  from  a  commissionable 
to  a  non-commissionable  basis  means 
we  face  the  possibility  of  part  of  this 
leaving  not  only  the  agency,  but  also 
leaving  the  publishing  field  entirely. 

“We  honestly  believe  that  if  this 
shifting  is  not  stemmed  before  it  gets 
out  of  hand  completely,  the  newspaper 
will  have  to  look  to  some  source  of 
revenue  other  than  advertising.” 

Agency  men  have  been  considering 
the  newspaper  problem  seriously  re¬ 
cently  bemuse  “advertisers  have  be¬ 
gun  to  question  the  value  of  the  white 
space  offered  by  the  newspaper  with 
respect  to  the  price  asked  for  general 
or  so-called  national  advertising,”  Mr. 
Burke  stated  earlier  in  his  speech  to 
the  publishers. 

“After  all,  value  is  the  center 
around  which  you  must  rally  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  from  other 
media.  It  is  no  secret  that  newspapers 
are  not  getting  the  advertising  traffic 
you  would  expect  If  it  were  not  for 
liquor,  which  is  a  new  source  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  national  volume  would  be 
off  instead  of  on,  compared  with  the 
boom  year  of  19^  and  the  depression 
year  of  1934. 

“How  can  the  publishers  increase 
their  revenue  from  national  advertis¬ 
ing?  A  greater  concentration  of  selling 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  as  a 
group  s^uld  bring  into  the  fold  new 
advertisers  and  into  the  newspapers 
old  advertisers  in  other  media.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  staging  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  competitive  media.  An 
attempt  to  abuse  radio  and  discredit  it 
would  gain  little  if  any  results  for  the 
simple  reason  that  radio  performs  for 
the  advertiser  and  the  listener  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  function  from  that  of 
a  newspaper.” 

Citing  the  talk  of  E.  H.  Harris  before 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
Chicago  recently,  Mr.  Burke  told  of 
Mr.  Harris’  conclusion  that  newspapers 
are  not  doing  and  never  have  done  a 
good  job  of  selling  their  own  product. 

“What  Mr.  Harris  did  not  say  is  that 
if  you  were  to  eliminate  all  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  at  the  very  utmost 
you  couldn’t  increase  yoim  volume 
more  than  9  per  cent  because  radio 
now  receives  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  total  advertising  budget.*  *  * 
outdoor  receives  2.3  per  cent  *  *  Mag¬ 
azines  11.3  per  cent  *  *  and  newspapers 
44  per  cent  Your  biggest  competitor 
or  competitors  is  direct  mail,  which 
receives  33.3  per  cent 
“The  following  thought  is  offered  to 
you  for  your  consideration.  Six  years 
ago  national  advertisers  were  able  to 
divert  20  per  cent  of  their  business 
through  local  channels  and  obtain 
local  rates.  Today  we  estimate  that 
this  volume  has  passed  30  per  cent 
If  the  trend  is  not  arrested  it  may  soon 
become  40  or  50  per  cent” 

Before  proceeding  to  his  conclusion. 


Mr.  Burke  gave  consideration  to  the 
shopping  news  as  a  factor  in  the  reve¬ 
nue  situation. 

“In  the  shopping  news,”  he  said, 
“the  self-imposed  censorship  of  copy 
has  bulit  up  in  the  woman’s  mind  a 
certain  dependence  for  facts  which  she 
wants  to  know.  This  is  an  advantage 
shopping  news  holds  over  the  press. 

“A  second  thought  is  that  shopping 
news  is  here  to  stay.  In  the  past  10 
years  it  has  not  suffered  greatly  from 
attacks,  but  rather  it  has  prospered 
and  grown.” 


NUDES  IN  COPY  CONDEMNED 

Use  of  nude  and  semi-nude  women 
in  advertising  was  condemned  by 
Baptist  women  from  Williamsbiug, 
Florence,  and  Georgetown  counties, 
S.  C.,  at  a  meeting  at  Kingstreet,  S.  C., 
last  week.  Such  displays  are  “an 
affrontery  to  the  reading  public,”  they 
said.  The  meeting  also  voted  con¬ 
demnation  of  “the  present  competitive 
whisky  traffic  with  its  greedy  lust  to 
force  upon  the  youth  of  our  land, 
through  the  radio  and  newspaper,  an 
appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors,  etc.” 


TIMKEN  TELLS  1936  PLANS 

New  England  dealers  and  company 
officials  of  tlie  Timken  Silent  Auto¬ 
matic  Division  held  a  two-day  region¬ 
al  conference  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore, 
Boston,  last  week.  Sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  1936  were  discussed 
in  detail.  Among  the  speakers  were 
W.  T.  Chappell,  advertising  manager, 
and  C.  C.  Wilmot,  account  executive 
of  the  Brooke,  Smith  &  French  agency, 
Detroit. 


P.  &  G.  RELEASES  CAMPAIGN 

Procter  &  Gamble  company,  manu- 
factimer  of  Ivory  soap.  Ivory  Flakes 
and  Ivory  Snow,  has  released  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Boston  offering 
$10  to  women  readers  for  usuable  let¬ 
ters  on  “How  Pure  Ivory  Flakes  Pro¬ 
tect  My  Hands  in  the  Dishpan.” 
Blackman  Advertising,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  prepared  the  campaign. 


GULDEN,  INC.,  BACK  TO  HOYT 

The  advertising  account  of  Charles 
Gulden,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  Gul¬ 
den’s  Mustard,  is  now  being  handled 
by  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company, 
New  York  City.  This  agency  had  pre¬ 
viously  handled  this  account  for  12 
years. 

PLANNING  LIQUOR  CAMPAIGN 

An  extensive  advertising  Ccunpaign 
in  New  England  newspapers  is 
planned  by  Browne  Vintners  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston  for  Wilson  whisky 
with  the  campaign  being  prepared  by 
the  White-Lowell  Agency  of  New 
York. 


HAS  MESH  BAG  ACCOUNT 

Ingalls  Advertising  company  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  been  named  by  the  Watson 
Silver  company  of  Attleboro  and  the 
Whiting  &  Davis  company  of  Plain- 
ville.  Mass.,  maker  of  mesh  bags,  to 
handle  their  accounts. 


HAS  ROOFING  ACCOUNT 

Bird  &  Son  Inc.,  of  £last  Walpole, 
Mass.,  has  named  Walter  B.  Snow  & 
Staff  of  Boston  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Bird’s  roofings  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

Morrison  Atlas  Products,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  a  shoe  shine 
kit,  has  appointed  Kirtland-Engel 
Company,  Chicago,  to  hemdle  the  ac¬ 
count.  Newspapers  will  be  used. 


HAS  VARNISH  ACCOUNT 

Midwest  Varnish  Company,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  M.  Glen  Miller,  Chicago, 
to  handle  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work. 


CARAMEL  CONTEST  ENLARGED 

The  first  national  Kraft  Dairy- 
Fresh  Caramel  limerick  contests  have 
brought  unprecedented  response,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  second  contest  launched 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  in  qf! 
parts  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
March  22.  Cash  prizes  totaling  $5,000, 
and  1,000  other  prizes  are  offered  for 
the  second  contest,  as  in  the  first,  and 
a  similar  number  will  be  offered  for 
the  third  and  final  limerick  contest. 
Comic  section  advertisements  are 
used  entirely,  in  Sunday  papers  of 
large  cities.  The  advertising  is  being 
placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company. 


PURO-FILTER  TO  BRUCK 

The  Puro  Filter  Corporation  of 
America  has  appointed  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  of  New  York 
as  advertising  coimsel.  A  spring 
newspaper  campaign  is  planned  to 
promote  Puro  Water  Coolers  with  the 
filter  “Piirofier.”  Arthur  Galston, 
vice-president  of  the  Puro  Filter  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  in  charge  of  advertising. 
Charles  H.  Sandak  is  account  exec¬ 
utive. 


HIRSCH-TURPEN  ACCOUNTS 

Hirsch-Turpen,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  and  merchandising  for 
three  New  York  accounts;  Curry 
Chevrolet,  one  of  New  York’s  largest 
Chevrolet  dealers;  H.  Stanley  Hillyer, 
Inc.,  real  estate  management;  and  Dell 
Realty  Corporation,  owners  and  de¬ 
velopers  of  Birch  Groves  on  Lake 
Canffiewood. 


HAS  LE  BLOND  ACCOUNT 

LeBlond  Aircraft  Engine  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  air¬ 
plane  engines,  has  appointed  the 
Keelor  &  Stites  Company,  Cincinnati, 
as  advertising  coxmsel.  IVade  papers 
are  being  considered. 


IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Reese,  Rossiter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  on  March  31  moved  to 
larger  quarters,  occupying  the  entire 
36th  floor  of  515  Madison  Avenue. 
The  telephone  number  remains  Wlck- 
ersham  2-4886. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Margert  Paper  Co.,  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  M.  P.  C.  toilet 
tissue  and  paper  towels,  has  appointed 
Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as  its 
advertising  counsel.  J.  M.  Kom,  vice- 
president,  will  handle  the  account. 


NEW  RADIO  FIRM 

Walter  J.  Neff  and  William  Rogow, 
formerly  of  Station  WOR,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  have  formed  Neff-Rogow,  Inc., 
specializing  in  radio  advertising,  with 
offices  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York. 


TAKING  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Van  Auken-Ragland,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  will  move  into  larger  quarters 
May  1  in  the  Twenty  North  Wacker 
Building,  known  al^  as  the  Civic 
Opera  Building,  Chicago. 


PLACING  CIGAR  CAMPAIGN 

Waitt  &  Bond,  Inc.,  manvifacturer  of 
Quincy  cigar,  is  conducting  a  test 
campaign  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  through 
Batten,  Barton,  Dimstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 


KNOWLTON  HATS  TO  GARDNER 

William  Knowlton  &  Sons  Compemy, 
maker  of  women’s  hats,  has  placed  its 
accoimt  with  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Gardner  Advertising  Company. 


MpVES  TO  NEW  OFFICES 

Louis  G.  Cowan,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  art  counsel,  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  at  8  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  from  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


PLACING  FREIGHT  COPY 


C.  Sc.  N.  W.  Using  500  Dailies  aa^ 
Weeklies  to  Boost  Stock  Shipments 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  is  conducting  a  special  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  on  live 
stock  shipping  in  an  effort  to  get  more 
of  this  class  of  freight  to  move  to 
leading  stockyards  by  rail. 

The  ads,  one  column  by  56  lines, 
are  placed  in  approximately  500  daily 
and  weekly  “on-line”  newspapers  in 
nine  states  served  by  the  North  West¬ 
ern  road.  During  February  six  inser¬ 
tions  in  dailies  and  three  insertions  in 
weeklies  were  made,  while  Mardi, 
April  and  May  schedules  call  for  one 
insertion  each  month. 

The  advertisements  carry  the  t^ 
line;  “It  Pays  to  Ship  Live  Stock  by 
Rail”  and  feature  the  story  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  rail  service.  Tbe 
ads  are  individualized  for  each  paper, 
giving  rates  to  the  markets  generally 
used  from  that  point.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  16  different  “zone”  adi 
to  handle  this  matter. 

Two  other  types  of  freight  adver¬ 
tising  have  also  been  running  in 
newspapers  by  the  North  Western 
since  Jan.  1.  One  deals  with  fret 
pickup  and  delivery,  while  the  other 
features  a  new  Saturday  livestock  train 
from  Minnesota  to  Chicago.  Hiis  it 
the  first  freight  advertising  that  hai 
been  done  by  the  North  Western  on 
a  large  scale  in  many  years.  The  ac- 
comit  is  placed  by  Caples  Company, 
Chicago. 


NETWORKS’  SALES  HIGHER 


NBC  and  CBS  February  Figures  4.( 
Per  Cent.  Above  1935 

Broadcast  advertising  on  the  NBC 
and  CBS  networks,  which  in  January 
failed  to  equal  that  of  a  year  befort, 
rose  in  February  to  show  a  4.6  per 
cent  gain  over  February,  1935,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  of  National  Advertisiiig 
Records.  For  the  five  months  from 
October  to  February  the  comparisons 
with  a  year  previously  have  ranged 
between  a  gain  of  7.4  per  cent  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  a  loss  of  1.7  per  cent  in 
January. 

Figures  on  non-network  broadcast¬ 
ing  are  not  yet  available. 

The  NBC  time  sales  for  February 
were  $2,707,148,  and  the  CBS  sales 
$1,909,146;  for  Mutual  Broadcastint 
System  they  were  $152,054.  NBC  was 
1.9  per  cent  below  February,  1935, 
and  CBS  15.4  per  cent  above.  No 
comparison  is  available  for  Mutual 


GERMAN  AD  MEN  HERE 

A  party  of  40  German  advertising 
men,  headed  by  Christian  Adalbet 
Kupperberg,  head  of  the  German  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  visited  in  De¬ 
troit  March  30  and  31.  They  were 
guests  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club 
at  a  luncheon  in  Hotel  Statler,  wilk 
members  of  the  Women’s  Advertising 
club  also  as  guests.  Heiuy  T.  Ewald 
president  of  the  Campbell-Ewsld 
Company,  and  em  honorary  membei 
of  the  German  organization,  presided 
The  party  included  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  newspaper  publishers. 


TO  LAUNCH  STATE  DRIVE 

An  expanded  spring  advertising 
campaign  designed  to  draw  an  ifr 
creasing  nximber  of  tourists  to  Vii; 
ginia  will  be  launched  in  at  least  15 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  fi* 
magazines  early  next  month,  Wilbi® 
C.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Viriginu 
conservation  and  development  com¬ 
mission,  has  annoimced. 


RAZOR  BLADES  TO  TRACY 

Consolidated  Razor  Blade  Company 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  W.  I 
Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  ib 
advertising.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
advertise  Drury  Lane  Blades,  detaili 
of  which  will  annoimced  later. 
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enlarged  home-building  market 

IS  TARGET  OF  ADVERTISERS 

General  Electric  Renews  Demonstration«Home  Project, 
Seeking  Wide  Circle  of  Allies — How  Many 
Billions  for  U.  S.  Business? 


emotions,  desires  and  aspirations,  many 
aids  to  our  work  are  discovered.  We 
integrate  these  discoveries  with  sales 
programs  and  advertising  campaigns, 
and  sometimes  even  fashion  them  into 
new  products,  for  which  an  iinknown 
demand  is  found  to  have  existed. 

“If,  for  example,  some  seventeen 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  FOLK 

Jack  T.  Nelson  has  resigned  as  radio 
director  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New 
York,  to  join  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  radio  director, 
effective  April  1. 

Peter  Dixon,  who  recently  resigned 
as  radio  director  of  Kenyon  &  Elck- 


and  a  half  billions  are  spent  for  food,  hardt  Inc.,  New  York,  will  devote  his 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  we  have  learned  that  more  than  40  entire  time  to  radio  writing. 

WHILE  the  construction  industry  by  the  project  is  likely  to  overshadow  per  cent  of  this  amount  goes  to  satisfy  John  H.  Bachem  has  been  named 

is  getting  special  impetus  in  the  this.  other  appetites  than  mere  himger.  This  NBC  Eastern  Division  Sales  Manager 

regions  recently  flooded,  it  seems  due  ♦  *  *  knowledge  is  employed  in  the  in-  to  succeed  Donald  S.  Shaw,  who 

for  a  big  year  throughout  the  whole  The  Credit  Factor  terest  of  hundreds  of  dietary  products,  joined  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  April  1. 

nation.  Typical  of  the  way  in  which  T)IG  gains  in  housing  this  year  are  health  foods  and  edibles  which  please  J.  Herbert  Devins,  assistant  man- 

business  is  making  plans  to  benefit  by  Ij  confidently  predicted  by  Stewart  rather  than  satiate  the  national  palate,  ager  of  NBC  press  department,  re- 

this  activity  are  the  1936  plans  of  McDonald,  FHA  administrator,  thus:  “Manufacturers  of  clothing  and  per-  signed  March  28  to  join  the  Detroit 

General  Electric  Company,  which  is  nation-wide  survey  which  we  sonal  ornaments  got  a  break  when  office  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  as 

already  busy  with  this  year’s  edition  recently  indicates  that  a  great  research  discovered  that  60  per  cent  publicity  representative  for  the  Plym- 

of  its  "New  American”  demonstration  many  more  new  homes  will  be  built  of  the  amoimt  spent  for  wearing  ap-  outh  and  De  Soto  accoimts.  He 
home  building  program.  In  connec-  during  1936  than  diu-ing  1935.  A  parel  is  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  joined  the  NBC  staff  from  the  New 
tion  with  last  year’s  effort  a  h^dred  large  {jercentage  of  these  will  be  fi-  of  necessity,  cleanliness,  or  comfort.  York  Herald  Tribune,  after  five  years 
a  more  newspapers,  it  is  estimated,  nanced  under  the  Federal  Housing  The  larger  half  of  this  expenditure  is  experience  with  the  Brooklyn  Times 
brought  out  special  sections,  carrying  Administration’s  single  mortgage  sys-  thus  subject  to  various  appeals  of  and  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
advertising  of  builders,  material  man-  ^^gm.  The  greatly  increased  volume  stye  and  satisfaction.  David  Malkiel,  president  of  the  Mal- 

ufacturers,  appliance  dealers  and  util-  gf  applications  which  we  are  now  “A  recent  survey  came  to  the  con-  kiel  Advertising  Agency,  Boston,  has 
ity  companies.  It  is  anticipated  that  receiving  for  loans  indicates  a  tre-  elusion  that  only  about  one-third  of  announced  the  addition  to  the  staff 
the  plan  this  year  will  result  in  con-  mendous  interest  in  new  home  con-  the  personal  expenditures  of  the  of  Hari-y  Summer  and  A.  Disson  as 
skierably  more  advertising  than  did  struction.”  American  people  is  really  essential  to  accoxmt  executives. 


that  of  1935.  Not  only  in  the  housing  field,  how-  the  maintenance  of  healthy  life  and  Appointment  of  Charles  Parker 

The  G.  E.  plan  centers  around  the  ever,  is  credit  proving  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  life.  Two-thirds  Hammond  as  promotion  manager  of 

building  of  demonstration  homes  all  important  sales  gains.  The  Credit  of  the  national  income  remain,  then,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A., 

over  the  coimtry.  Local  committees  Management  Division  of  the  National  to  spur  the  efforts  of  sales  manage-  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Bu- 

are  being  formed  in  170  communities.  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  this  ment  and  advertising,  and  so  to  pro-  reau’s  New  York  office.  Mr.  Ham- 

G.  E.  representatives  or  dealers  actiiig  ^veek  predicted  that  retail  installment  mote  industry  and  commerce.  Bearing  mond,  who  was  formerly  on  the  edi- 

with  utility  officials,  decorators,  fxu-ni-  ggjgg  yg-g.  may  reach  $5,000,000,000,  in  mind  the  conventional  cycle  of  torial  staff  of  the  Literary  Digest,  and 
hire  or  department  stores,  etc.  In  against  $3,480,000,000  last  year  and  sales  and  employment,  and  remem-  prior  to  that  with  the  New  York  Eve- 

many  cases  newspapers  are  repre-  substantially  smaller  sums  in  1932  bering  that  more  sales  produce  more  ning  Post  and  New  York  World,  suc- 

sent^;  last  year  a  number  of  news-  1933.  While  the  1929  installment  employment,  sales  management  and  ceeds  Samuel  Carter,  III,  who  has 
papers  themselves  acted  as  local  spon-  gales  of  $6,370,000,000  were  successfully  advertising  have  no  lack  of  incentives,  resigned  to  join  the  export  copy  divi¬ 
sors  for  the  demonstration  houses.  liquidated  despite  the  depression,  the  Ori  the  basis  of  the  present  national  sion  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company. 

While  General  Electric  of  course  is  nRDGA  considers  the  problem  im-  income,  the  expenditmre  of  about  _ _ 

not  in  the  building  business,  its  sales  portant  enough  that  a  special  com-  $35,000,000,000  a  year  above  minimum 

of  appliances  of  many  kinds  are  di-  mittee  of  retail  credit  men  has  been  living  necessities  is  the  size  of  the  / 

rectly  affected  by  the  number  of  organized,  headed  by  Ben  S.  Wright,  amount  which  may  be  influenced  by  f 

houses  built.  Its  activity  in  this  di-  credit  manager  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  selling  and  advertising— which  by  no 

rection  is  centered  in  the  newly  Co.,  Toledo,  to  report  at  the  Jime  means  presumes  we  ignore  the  added  -  ■  ■ 

formed  General  Electric  Home  Bureau  convention.  National  advertisers  whose  billions  spent  for  necessities.”  |  ^  ^  |  ~ 

in  New  York,  with  C.  M.  Snyder  as  goods  are  sold  on  credit  are  also 

manager.  J.  F.  Quinlan,  who  managed  watching  the  problem  with  interest, 

last  year’s  “New  American”  cam-  although  without  alarm, 

paign,  is  again  in  direct  charge.  *  •  * 

Agreements  with  builders  who  are  More  Billions 

to  erwt  Ae  demoiwtration  l^<^mes  speaking  in  billions,  we  may 

must  be  signed  by  June  1  so  ^at  >5  thought  in  eleven- 

homes  may  be  o^ned  to  the  public  by  H.  B.  LeQuatte, 

mthm  the  period  from  Aug.  15  to  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
^  IS  to  be  ^cw  York,  speaking  this  week  before 

scheduled  for  this  period.  ^be  Sales  Eb^utives  Club  of  New 

*  *  *  York.  He  hung  up  the  sizable  sum 

Local  Advertising  of  $^,000,000,000  in  sales  volume  as 

Local  advertising  gets  more  em-  a  goal  for  advertisers  of  other  things 

phasis  in  the  1936  plan.  Ques-  than  necessities  in  fliis  country.  To 

tionnaires  circulated  by  G.  E.  “indi-  those  persons  who  find  fault  with  the 

cate  that  a  great  majority  of  com-  competitive  struggle  for  preference  in 

mittees  are  in  favor  of  local  advertis-  the  public  fancy,  there  would  be  small 
ing,”  it  is  stated  in  the  1936  plan  book,  comfort  in  his  remarks,  but  to  those 
“It  is  recognized  that  local  advertis-  who,  like  Mr.  LeQuatte,  see  this  com¬ 
ing  is  of  great  importance  to  builders  petitive  struggle  as  providing  ever- 

as  well  as  to  distributors  and  dealers,  increasing  coi^orts  and  luxuries  for 

and  the  success  of  tlie  program.  Gen-  the  public,  the  estimates  are  inter- 

eral  Electric  Company’s  cooperation  esting.  Mr.  LeQuatte  speaking: 
in  local  advertising  will  be  based  on  “The  American  people  live  under 
local  considerations.  After  the  Gen-  a  microscope  of  sales  and  advertising 
eral  Electric  Company  is  informed  of  research.  By  our  study  of  human 
the  local  quota,  the  local  committee 
will  be  advised  of  the  extent  of  G.  E. 
participation.  Such  advertising  will 
be  prepared  in  New  York  and  provide 
space  for  the  name  of  the  architect, 
builder,  location  of  the  hovise,  and 
directly  invite  the  general  public  to 
visit  the  house. 

“Distributors  and  dealers  are  urged 
to  arrange  their  local  advertising 
schedules  so  that  there  will  be  proper 
continuity  during  the  time  the  houses 
are  on*  display, 

“As  much  additional  regular  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  advertising  as  possible 
will  call  attention  to  the  ‘New  Amer¬ 
ican’  home  and  carry  a  slogan  some¬ 
what  as  follows:  ‘Consult  your  archi- 
l^t  and  builder  before  planning  your 
“new  American”  home.’  ” 

General  Electric’s  own  advertising 
in  direct  connection  with  the  houses 
is  said  to  be  about  twice  that  done 
Iwt  year — something  like  $200,000, 
divided  between  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Other  advertising  developed 


Largest  gain  among 
all  nine  N.  Y.  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising 
of  retail  grocery 
stores,  first  three 
months 


DOIV’TPINMEDALS,NOR 
HAND  OUT  DIPLOMAS 


WBW  YORK 


But  when  he  is  pleased  with 
your  paper,  you  know  it  by 
the  music  of  the  cash  register. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which 
he  is  pleased — news,  pictures, 
features,  editorial  appeal.  He 
demands  them  all. 

But  to  make  them  effective  you 
need  one  more  thing,  which  he 
does  not  demand,  but  senses 
keenly  in  its  absence.  That  is 
balanced  production — compo¬ 
sition,  picture  processes,  stereo, 
press — all  working  together  for 
clarity  and  attraction. 

For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


lietalb  ^Tribune 


1935  figures  show: 
Advertising 

up  with  1.202.047  line  gain 
Circulation  up — now 

200.170 

00.000  more  than  any  other 
Baltimore  evening  paper 


Group  coverages  among 
Journal  and  Bulletin  read¬ 
ers  ranges  from  about  407o 
among  the  lower  working 
class  to  90%  of  the 
wealthy  families. 


CERTIFIEDDRYMAT 

CORPORATION 


340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


Sunday  American  arculatwo 

up  to  SS7,I««-3«,0»*| 

more  than  any  other  Baltiinore' 
Sunday  popes 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
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HIGH  COURT  RULINGS 
PREPARED  FOR  PRESS 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Now  Furnithing 
Copies  of  Decisons  As  Justice 
Begins  Reading — Chance  for 
Error  Still  Exists 


By  James  J.  Butler 

(Kditos  &  Publishes  Correspondent) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31 — ^Under 
a  policy  inaugurated  this  week,  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  will  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
when  the  reading  of  opinions  begins, 
rather  than  when  they  are  concluded. 

Newspapermen  received  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  important  switch 
from  a  long  established  custom  with 
differing  reactions.  That  it  will  expe¬ 
dite  the  handling  of  flashes  and  bul¬ 
letins  on  important  cases  was  not 
questioned;  but  it  was  apprehended 
by  cautious  reporters  covering  the 
high  court  that  it  may  invite  greater 
speed  than  is  wise. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  decisions 
of  lower  coiu"ts,  which  are  usually 
hied  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  can  be 
safely  handled  with  speed  by  reporters 
who  have  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  facts  and  issues  involved,  by 
merely  reading  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph  and  the  statement  affirming  or 
remanding.  But  in  the  case  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  opinions,  the  significance 
of  a  decision  is  frequently  found  mid¬ 
way  through  a  lengthy  di^rtation  and 
the  importance  of  the  holding  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  case  under  consideration, 
rather  than  to  the  broad  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  sought  to  be  established  in  the 
appeal. 

By  coincidence,  an  illustration  of 
this  was  found  Monday,  the  very  day 
the  new  policy  became  effective.  In 
the  Sugar  Institute  case,  a  glance  at 
the  concluding  statement  would  con¬ 
vey  only  the  information  that  the  court 
had  upheld  the  lower  tribunal,  but 
more  careful  examination  would  dis¬ 
close  that  the  decree,  “as  modified,” 
was  affirmed.  This,  of  covmse,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  thorough  reading  of  the 
opinion  to  determine  exactly  what 
modifications  were  made  by  the  court. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
case  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
pitfalls  that  beset  the  path  of  reporters 
who  might  be  prompted  to  rely  upon 
the  concluding  statement.  In  that  case, 
the  court  sustained  the  legality  of  the 
particular  contract  upon  which  the 
suit  was  predicated,  but  the  main  body 
of  the  opinion  sharply  attenuated  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  to 
engage  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
power. 

In  the  gold  cases,  press  associations 
and  independent  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  alike  floundered  with  a 
decision  that  was  variously  interpreted 
in  early  bulletins  and  leads,  and  was 
not  completely  harmonized  for  24 
hours. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  personally 
ordered  copies  of  opinions  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  Monday  coincident 
with  the  beginning  of  their  reading. 
A  page  boy  places  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  being  read  on  the  table  in  front 
of  each  press  association  representa¬ 
tive,  and  word  is  signalled  to  the  press 
room  that  a  described  decision  is  being 
read,  whereupon  Nelson  A.  Potter 
delivers  a  copy  to  each  reporter  rep¬ 
resenting  an  individual  newspaper  or 
group,  who  desires  one. 

Decisions  frequently  run  in  excess 
of  20  pages,  and  some  of  the  justices 
read  slowly,  with  measvu'ed  words, 
often  requiring  30  minutes  to  complete 
the  recital.  Since  reading  does  not 
begin  until  12  o’clock,  noon,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  stories  on 
the  wire  in  time  to  make  mid-after- 
noon  editions.  With  the  time  saved 
by  adherence  to  the  new  policy,  this 
difficulty  will  be  overcome. 


HOLDS  PRESS  CONFERENCES  ON  BEACH 


BILL  WOULD  CLASSIFY 
WRITERS  “LOBBYISTS” 


MeaBure,  as  Written,  Would  CoMp«| 
Registration  of  All  Persons  Work- 
to  Influence  Legislation 
— Clarification  Urged 


Surrounded  by  White  House  correspondents  Marvin  McIntyre  (seated)  traces 
the  course  of  the  President’s  yacht  “Potomac”  as  it  cruises  for  fishing  spots, 
during  his  daily  press  conference  being  held  on  the  lieuch  of  the  Miami  Biltmore 
Hotel,  where  temporary  White  House  executive  offices  liave  been  established. 
McIntyre  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  “Chief”  by  radio. 


Against  the  element  of  conserva¬ 
tion  of  time,  reporters  are  weighing 
the  dangers  of  too  rapid  scanning  of 
technical  opinions  wlfich  may  result 
in  inaccurate  flashes — an  experience 
that  has  not  been  uncommon  even 
under  the  policy  that  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  heretofore. 


HEARSrS  RADIO  MAY 
BRING  FCC  POLICY 


Decision  on  Fundamental  Issue  of 
Newspaper  Radio  Ownership  May 
Be  Necessary  With  Publisher 
Expanding  Chain 


(Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publisheb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1 — The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  considering  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable  to  formulate  a  definite 
policy  with  regard  to  newspaper- 
own^  radio  stations  in  view  of  the 
increasing  number  of  applications  re¬ 
ceived  from  press  groups  for  broad¬ 
casting  facilities. 

This  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
recent  application  of  the  Hearst  radio 
group  for  permission  to  acquire  con¬ 
trol  of  two  stations  in  Texas,  recently 
purchased  from  the  Southwestern 
Broadcasting  company.  It  has  been 
learned  that  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  the  purchase  by  Hearst 
of  the  three  other  stations  in  the 
Southwestern  chain,  though  applica¬ 
tion  for  transfer  of  control  have  not 
yet  been  filed  with  the  FCC. 

Because  of  the  increasing  interest 
expressed  within  the  Commission,  in 
Congress,  and  in  other  circles  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  sociaUy  and  polit¬ 
ically  desirable  to  permit  the  alliance 
of  the  press  and  radio  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  blanket  acquisition  by 
Hearst  may  resolve  this  question  into 
a  specific  policy,  or  suggestion  to 
Congress  for  legislation  or  congres¬ 
sional  mandate  to  form  such  a  policy. 

The  Hearst  Radio  company,  has 
purchased  KTSA  of  San  Antonio  for 
$180,000,  and  KNOW  of  Austin  for 
$45,()00.  It  was  learned  that  the  other 
three  stations  of  this  group,  WACO 
of  Waco  and  KTAT  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  KOMA  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  have  been  bought  at  undis¬ 
closed  prices. 

Meanwhile  the  broadcast  division  of 
the  FCC  has  requested  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 


amoimts  paid  for  KTSA  and  KNOW 
are  justifiable.  This  prelude  may  pos¬ 
sibly  throw  the  whole  matter  into  an 
open  hearing,  which  may  include  the 
application  for  transfer  of  the  other 
three  stations  to  the  Hearst  chain. 

The  Commission  will  be  inclined  to 
okay  the  Hearst  applications,  unless 
public  interest  may  cause  it  to  broad¬ 
en  the  scope  of  a  hearing  to  bring  in 
discussion  as  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  involved. 

Meanwhile  the  Hearst  suit  against 
the  Leese  estate  of  Washington,  to 
obtain  control  of  station  WMAL  is 
expected  to  be  tried  in  the  District 
courts  in  another  week. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Hearst 
Radio  Inc.,  has  filed  suit  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  administrators  of 
the  Leese  estate  to  sell  WMAL  to 
Hearst,  following  the  alleged  signing 
of  an  agreement  to  do  so  last  year. 

If  Hearst  is  able  to  acquire  WMAL, 
together  with  the  five  stations  in  the 
Southwest,  this  will  boost  the  total 
in  the  Hearst  chain  to  11. 


ing 


FREIGHT  RATE  CHANGED 

(Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31 — ^Au¬ 
thority  to  maintain  rates  on  newsprint 
in  carloads,  from  Hull  West,  Que.,  and 
Ottawa,  Que.  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with¬ 
out  observing  the  long-and-short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  has  been  granted  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  several  other  railroads. 
The  action  was  taken  to  permit  the 
rails  to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic  now 
moving  by  truck.  Under  the  relief 
granted,  the  rail  charge,  including 
drayage,  will  amount  to  $6.55  per  ton, 
$1.05  more  than  the  aggregate  charge 
for  movement  by  truck. 


McDonald  with  times 

James  G.  McDonald,  former  League 
of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  from  Germany,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  to 
write  on  editorial  subjects.  He  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  is 
vice-president  of  the  National  Coimcil 
for  the  Prevention  of  War,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  many  other  organizations. 
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‘SPECIAL’  APPOINTED 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  and  the  War¬ 
ren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Tenney,  Woodward  &  Co., 
Inc.,  as  their  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 


(Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publisheb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1— TTu 
possibility  that  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  and  editors  may  be  required 
to  register  as  “lobbyists”  under  the 
Smith  bill  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet  to  correct  thk 
.situation. 

Rep.  Prentiss  M.  Brown  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  raised  the  point  during  discussko  _ _ 

of  the  measure,  and  insisted  there  is  Lrepo 
no  language  in  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  excludes  newspaper  men 
from  its  terms.  He  suggested  the  lii«nfe 
wisdom  of  a  clarifying  amendment,  |mtes  si 
but  when  colleagues  expressed  the 
view  that  it  is  not  necessary,  he  said: 

“I  am  not  going  to  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  trust  the  conferees  will 
give  some  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  lobbying  here 
in  Washington  and  not  at  legitimate 
public  criticism  and  discussion  of 
legislation  in  the  public  press.” 

The  conferees  to  whom  reference 
was  made,  are  the  designees  of  t^ 

House  and  Senate  who  will  seek  to 
harmonize  provisions  of  the  Smith  and 
Black  bills  and  return  a  final  draft 
for  action  by  both  houses. 

Rep.  Brown  predicated  his  discus¬ 
sion  upon  a  provision  which  states: 

“Any  person  who  shall  accept  employ¬ 
ment  ...  to  attempt  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation, 
etc.,  shall  register,  report  expenses, 
pay,  etc.” 

“It  seems  to  me  the  employes  of 
newspapers  might  very  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  within  the  provisions 
of  this  section,”  Rep.  Brown  observed. 

“We  certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  like  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  affect  this  entirely  legitimate  means 
of  influencing  legislation. 

“The  newspaper,  in  substance,  hires 
its  editors  and  pays  them  for  the 
purpose,  in  many  cases,  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  a  publisher  to  influence 
legislation,  as  he  views  it,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,”  he  said. 

“The  statute  as  written  will  force 
registration  of  a  person  hired  to  write 
any  articles  for  a  newspaper  directed 
against  any  pending  bill,  even  if  the 
writer  did  not  come  within  1,000  miles 
of  Washington.  Even  if  it  does  not 
apply  to  general  editorial  employes,  it 
surely  would  apply  to  a  special  writer 
hired  because  of  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  a  legislative  prob¬ 
lem  to  discuss  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  a  bill  pending  in  Congress. 
Surely  we  do  not  want  it  to  apply  to 
such  situations. 

“I  think  the  bill  should  be  so  clari¬ 
fied.  In  the  case  of  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  editors  supporting  or  opposing 
legislation  pending,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  that  such  ^tor  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  that  his  political 
writings  indicate.  I  recall  one  writer 
who  was  brought  here  to  expound  in 
the  press  one  economic  principle  then 
before  Congress  in  a  banking  biL 
He  would  have  to  register  under  this 
act.” 

Unless  the  conferees  decide  to  in¬ 
clude  an  exemption  covering  newspa¬ 
per  men,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
either  house  to  write  in  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  when  the  final  bill  comes  up 
for  vote.  The  report  of  conferees  must 
be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole. 
Should  the  conferees  fail  to  cover 
this  point,  and  sufficient  sentiment  is 
created  for  protection  of  the  press,  the 
report  can  be  rejected  and  sent  back 
to  the  conferees  with  instructions  to 
write  in  an  exemption,  and  return 
another  draft  for  action. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

=  or  Letters 


f  AJIAR  MIDDLETON,  author  of 
L  “The  Rape  of  Africa,”  published 
week  by  Harrison  Smith  and  Rob- 
rt  Haas  ($3) ,  builds  upon  his  sub- 
^itial  newspaper  background.  He 
^bom  in  Paris  while  his  father  was 
/rtspondent  there  for  the  Chicago 
News.  Young  Middleton  fol- 
,-ted  in  the  paternal  footsteps,  “am- 
W”  “  publishers  say,  “through 
^  city*rooms  of  newspapers  in  ten 
3XS,”  and  later  becoming  a  foreign 
, -respondent  himself  in  London,  Paris 
_-i  Berlin. 

He  author’s  approach  shows  the  in- 
-j«ce  of  his  newspaper  career.  He 
iTites  simply,  unemotionally  and  with 
-ispness.  His  facts  and  their  inter- 
l^ation  are  very  much  to  the  point. 
"The  Rape  of  Africa”  is  an  enlight- 
ung  book  and  a  thought- provoking 
ne.  but  is  not  happy  in  its  conclusions, 
.ryone  who  has  any  familiarity  with 
jntemporary  history  knows  some- 
ling  of  the  Dark  Continent;  about 
K  ingston  and  Stanley,  Leopold  II  of 
;elgium.  Khartum,  the  Kimberley 
ir.es  and  the  Boer  War.  Such  in- 
rmation  is  apt  to  be  fragmentary,  for 
:  most  people  (despite  the  present 
alian  activity)  Africa  is  just  a  remote, 
ysteriou.s  place  full  of  reasonably 
idle  natives  who  guide  the  Martin 
imsons  and  Frank  Buck  through 
sending  jungles  in  search  of  big 
sme.  It  takes  a  book  like  Mr.  Mid- 
ieton’s  to  show  the  true  picture  of 
le  continent,  which  for  60  years  has 
a  seething  volcano,  boiling  with 
-eater  and  greater  intensity,  its  fires 
d  by  hypocrisy,  greed  and  inhu- 
lanity. 

He  material  is  presented  chrono- 
fflcally,  beginning  with  the  year  1877 
hen  Stanley  was  exploring  the  Congo 
-id  the  greater  European  nations  were 
seinning  to  lust  for  more  extensive 
ionial  possessions  and  more  favor- 
jle  commercial  treaties.  The  story 
ueeeds.  showing  each  step  in  the 
espoilment  of  the  continent,  which  is 
large  that  even  today  its  exact  area 
undetermined  The  statistics  are  as- 
mshing.  In  1876  10%  of  Africa  was 
id«r  white  domination.  Thirty-six 
ears  later,  in  1912,  95%  had  been 
■jiexed  by  the  Europeans. 

He  author  proves  logically  that  the 
orld  War  owed  its  genesis  in  some 
^ure  to  the  shameful  land-grab- 
Jig  of  the  19th  century  imperialists 
id  to  the  trade  war  that  resulted 
d»een  England  and  Germany  when 
» latter  began  its  extensive  program 
■  expansion. 

Mr.  Middleton  goes  even  farther  and 
'edicts  still  more  trouble. 

“The  drift  to  war  over  Africa  is  un- 
ust^ble,”  he  says  in  the  conclusion 
*  his  book.  That  is  amplified  by  a 
scussion  of  the  conscription  of  the 
itive  into  European  armies.  The  au- 
rightly  believes  that  such  a  course 
*^ly  serves  to  train  the  140,000,000 
dricans  in  the  usages  of  modern  war- 
■fe  Therein,  he  says,  lies  the  real 
^er,  for  it  might  easily  lead  to  a 
^line  or  even  the  complete  extinc- 
■w  of  white  supremacy.  — C.  G.  T. 

•  *  * 

Plffi  Milwaukee  Journal  has  pub- 
hshed  its  annual  1936  Consumer 
"■“lysis,  yearly  study  of  consumer 
in  Greater  Milwaukee,  brand 
J^bution  and  yearly  volume.  Dis- 
^ution  is  being  made  to  advertisers 
^  agencies.  It  was  compiled  from 
“ta  sectired  from  6,700  questionnaires 
asived  from  housewives  represent- 
about  3Vi  per  cent  of  all  families 
‘  Greater  Milwaukee.  These  were 
^'ueht  to  the  Journal  personally  by 


(housewives,  who,  in  return,  received  a  i 
large  shopping  bag  filled  with  full 
size  and  sample  packages  of  well  ' 

known  food  products.  I 

•  •  *  I 

The  Journalism  Press  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  has  printed  a  booklet,  I 
“Friends  of  Education,”  by  Francis  I 
Pendleton  Gaines.  The  title  is  a  good 
index  of  the  content,  which  treats  i 
briefly  and  reverently  of  donors  and  | 
donations. 

•  *  * 

IN  THE  MAGAZINES 

Bertram  Fowler,  “The  Masses  (^o  Into  Big  . 
Business,”  an  article  about  consumer  co-opera-  | 
tion,  April  Scribners. 

April  Asia,  “Suspense  in  North  China,”  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlin.  The  same  author  , 
writes  "Prison  Camps  of  Liberty”  in  American  , 
Mercury.  i 

“A  Positive  Programme  for  the  Republican  j 
I’arty,”  by  Chester  H.  Rowell,  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican  and  j 
now  editor  of  yaw  Francisco  Chronicle.  Spring 
Vale  Review.  \ 

Colliers,  April  4,  “Storm  Warnings  in 
Idaho,”  by  Walter  Davenport  tells  of  the  poli-  ^ 
tical  war  between  Senator  Borah  and  Ciover- 
nor  Ross. 

Robert  I.ittell,  one-time  Mew  York  IVorUl  i 
<irama  critic,  wrote  “.Artists  on  Strike,”  Today.  I 

OPPOSES  RATIFICATION 

J.  D.  Barnum,  Pretident  of  ANPA,  | 
Opposes  Child  Labor  Amendment  ' 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  , 
and  president  of  the  American  News-  | 
paper  Publishers  Association,  appeared 
on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  assembly  ; 
this  week  to  read  into  the  record  a 
protest  against  state  ratification  of  ! 
the  federal  child  labor  amendment  on  ' 
the  ground  that  the  proposal  was  a 
danger  to  the  home  and  threatened 
federal  regimentation  of  the  nation’s  | 
childhood. 

Mr.  Barnum  dwelt  on  what  he  j 
insisted  were  unusually  broad  powers 
which  would  be  vested  in  Congress  | 
to  legislate  for  children  under  the  i 
proposed  amendment.  He  insisted  j 
that  there  was  no  widespread  public  ' 
interest  in  or  demand  for  ratification  | 
in  New  York  State.  | 

“Sponsors  for  the  amendment  here 
today  will  tell  you  that  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Congress  will  legislate 
up  to  the  powers  conferred,  but  not 
one  of  them  can  guarantee  any  limi¬ 
tation,  for  they  and  all  other  citizens 
will  have  no  part  in  the  action  of 
Congress  for  enforcement  once  the 
amendment  is  adopted,”  Mr.  Barnum 
said. 

“Therefore,  the  one  sure  way  to 
keep  our  youth  free  from  dangerous 
Federal  dictation  and  centralization 
of  power  in  future  years  is  to  prevent 
ratification  now.” 

Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  and 
several  other  representatives  of  state 
organizations  spoke  in  behalf  of  rati¬ 
fication. 

The  bill  has  not  yet  been  reported 
out  of  committee. 

ROCHESTER  STAFF  CHANGES 

The  following  staff  changes  have 
been  announc^  by  LaFayette  R. 
Blanchard,  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union:  Jo¬ 
seph  Torbett,  from  telegraph  editor 
to  news  editor;  Frank  Bonn,  from  copy 
reader  to  telegraph  editor;  James  E. 
Ryder,  from  copy  reader  to  sports 
editor;  John  E.  Burgess,  from  sports 
editor  to  special  sports  writer.  Ronald 
Jagger,  who  for  the  last  12  years  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald,  and  Walter  R.  Green,  Flem- 
ingsburg,  Ky.,  have  been  added  to 
the  copy  desk. 
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The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or 
old)  are  available  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers, 
by  return  mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy 
direct  from  publishers  at  bargain  prices. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and 
we  will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by 
check,  P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  W.  G.  BIpyer. 
Thorousthly  up  tn  date,  the  second  Revised  Edition 
zires  just  the  information  and  iilustration  materia  I 
the  banner  needs.  493  pp.  Illus .  $2.25 

Main  Currents  in  the  History  of  Amenean  Joumai- 
iam,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer.  To  civo  the  student  of 
journalism  a  background,  the  aim,  throughout  the 
book,  has  been  to  select  those  historical  threads  and 
tnaterials  that  hare  a  significant  bearing  on  the 
present-day  situation  in  .American  journalism. 
Illus.  474  pp..  formerly  $4.00.  Now . $3.00 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
book  covers  the  whole  field  of  newspaper  nmnage- 
ment  from  the  foundation  through  ^uipment  and 
organization  of  plant,  office,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  to  the  formulation  of  an  editorial 
policy  for  service  to  the  community,  which  is  the 
basis  of  sound  and  iiermanent  newspaper  success. 

$4.00 

The  Writer's  Market  for  1936,  edited  by  Aron  M. 
Nfathieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
guide  ^oks  for  writers.  It  is  simple  to  use,  and  up 
to  date  in  its  material .  $3.O0 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  E.  P.  Harris  and 
H.  F.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  modern  journalism  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  newspaper . $2.50 

The  Country  Weekly,  by  Phil  C.  Bing.  Discusses 
the  innumerable  problems  connected  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country  newspaper  $2.50 

Weekly  Newspaper  Management,  by  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart.  Stresses  advertising,  circulation  and 
office  administration .  $3.00 

Constitutlonism.  by  James  Massatti.  .A  timely  book^ 
not  the  usual  treatise  on  the  subj^  but  a  short 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Gonstitution.  AVritten  for  the  greater  interest 
and  better  understanding  of  everyone .  $1.00 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines,  by  Norman  J. 
Radder.  The  principles  and  practice  of  newspaper 
copy  heading  and  make-up .  $2.50 

The  American  Government  Today,  by  Frederic  J. 
Haskin.  .A  complete  picture  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  t(^ay.  Filled  with  facte  and 
information.  Written  in  a  crisp  and  informative 
style.  Not  biased  for  or  against  the  New  Deal. 

$1.00 

Just  Out 

Propaganda  and  the  News,  or  What  Makes  You 
Think  So7  by  Will  Irwin,  famous  reporter,  who  hu¬ 
manizes  an  abstruse  subject.  Will  long  stand  as 
authoritative  because  written  by  one  who  knows. 
Just  out . $2.75 

Forty  Years — Forty  Millions:  The  Career  of  Frank 
A.  Munsey,  by  Geoige  Britt.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  avaricious  stories  of  all  journalism 
history . $3.00 

Interpretations  1933-1935  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
Reprints  of  the  "Today  and  Tomorrow”  column 
lucidly  edited  and  arranged  by  Allan  Nevins. 
Macmillan  Company . $2.75 

Get  It  Wright!  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you’re 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  a  piece  of  advertising  copy, 
a  news  story,  an  announcement  of  the  anulment  of 
your  engagement,  the  minutes  of  a  meeting,  a  letter 
tn  the  Kitut  of  England,  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the 
flight  of  time,  a  telegram  or  a  book — then  here  is 
the  thing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it. — A.  B.  Bernd  in 
the  Macon  Telegraph.” .  $3.50 


New  Books 

“The  Reporter  and  the  News,”  a  practical  exposition 
(■f  news  gathering  methods.  Written  by  two  news¬ 
papermen,  Philip  Porter,  City  Editor,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Nnrval  Neil  Luzon,  Asst.  lYof. 
(^f  Journalism,  Ohio  State  fniversity.  Excellent 
text-book  for  a  beginner.  Octavo,  560  pages  ^75 
Practical  Exercises  in  Newswriting  and  Editing,  by 
D.  W.  Miller . $2.24 

Special 

Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  (frequently 
referred  to  as  the  FMitor's  Handbook)  standard  at 
$7.,50  price,  offered  here  at  $3.50.  Ilalf-moroccn, 

1 .440  pages,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H.  Vize- 
telly,  I.itt.  D.,  says:  "Full  of  meat  as  an  egg.”  A 
gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Advertising 

Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  A 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  analysis  of  marketing 
through  newspaper  advertising.  Cloth . .  .  $3.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideas,  compiled  by  Emanud  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  iLsed  in  nearly  every  retiring, 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promotion 
department  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen  and 

users  of  space.  Cloth . $3.00 

Making  Advertisements,  by  R.  S.  Durstine.  AUc 
exposition  of  general  advertising  technique.  Cloth 

$3.00 

Newspaper  Advertising,  by  James  M.  Muldoon.  A 
sales  presentation  using  “Better  Retailing”  as  a 
inanu^.  Provides  a  definite  formula  to  aid  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  to  more  sales .  $1.00 

How  to  Got  Publieity,  by  Milton  Wright.  The  timls, 
the  techniques,  the  whole  art  of  getting  publicity 
for  your  enterprise.  Covers  every  factor  of  how  to 
prepare  and  handle  materiaL  and  where  and  how  to 
get  publicity,  in  a  way  that  meets  the  business 

man’s  needs . $260 

Getting  Ahead  in  Retailing,  by  Nathan  M.  Ohrbach. 
Covers  the  opportunities  m  retailing  today,  how  to 
get  a  job  in  retailing  and  progress  in  it,  and  what 
the  alert  retailer  ought  to  know  about  merchandising, 
pricing,  fashions,  etc . $2.M 

Law  of  the  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loomis.  Cloth _ $1 .25 

The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  (k  Oosman- 
I'omplete  exposition  of  libel,  slander,  contempt. 
Cloth . $3.50 

Accounting 

Newspaper  Organization  and  AecountiM  by  A.  S. 

Van  Benthuysen.  This  standard  guide  presents 
hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all  phases 
of  puUishing.  It  allows  you  to  compare  your  own 
policies  with  the  systems,  methods,  forms  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  other  efficient  organizations.  544  pp.  iiize 
7x101^  inches .  $1060 

Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management  by  Lloyd  Smith. 
.A  testbook  for  men  in  ch^e  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  Illus.  Cloth . $5.00 

The  Paper  Route,  by  Lloyd  Smith . $160 


Photography 


News  Photography,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who  use 
a  camera.  A  complete  and  fascinating  book  on  the 
technique  and  adventures  of  photography  $2.00 


Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping  and  mailing.  Add  10% 
to  Canadian  orders. 
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!  1935  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
BEST  IN  HISTORY 

I  (Continued  from  page  9) 


second  award  both  for  individual  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  campaign.  The 
single  advertisement  which  won  for 
the  Times  was  one  of  several  which 
cited  important  news  beats  scored  re¬ 
cently.  The  common  refrain  drilled 
the  idea  that  such  achievements  were 
routine  for  the  Times’  editorial  de¬ 
partment  The  winning  advertisement 
recited  that  Haile  Selassie,  two 
months  before  the  Italian  invasion, 
gave  the  Times  exclusively  his  reply 
to  the  Italian  demand  for  territorial 
rights  in  Ethiopia.  The  judges  re¬ 
marked  that  while  few  newspapers 
were  in  position  to  command  such  at¬ 
tention  from  a  foreign  ruler,  the 
Times  should  not  be  penalized  in  this 
competition  for  its  established  news 
prestige. 

Second  award  for  the  most  valuable 
trade  paper  campaign  went  to  the 
Times  for  its  entire  trade  paper  per¬ 
formance,  including  several  campaigns 
in  various  papers.  The  one  which  at¬ 
tracted  most  attention  was  a  series 
entitled  “Sales  in  the  Wind,”  a  semi¬ 
testimonial  campaign  in  which  text 
and  illustration  were  admirably  com¬ 
bined. 

All  honors  in  the  direct  mail  group 
were  taken  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
both  campaigns  and  individual  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  Herald-Traveler  win¬ 
ning  both  firsts  and  the  Daily  News 
both  seconds.  Both  campaigns  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  office  of  the  George  A. 
McDevitt  Company,  representative  of 
both  newspapers.  Both  followed  simi¬ 
lar  technique,  except  that  the  Boston 
campaign  employed  etchings  of  local 
scenes  by  Sears  Gallagher,  while  the 
Chicago  News  decorated  its  copy  with 
exquisite  photographs. 

■The  story  of  the  campaigns,  of 
which  the  Philadelphia  Record  also 
submitted  a  highly  creditable  entry 
done  imder  the  same  auspices,  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
by  James  A.  Coveney  of  the  McDevitt 
organization. 

“We  believe  that  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  should  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
and  that  promotion  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  done  by  close  coordination  with 
the  sales  organization,”  Mr.  Coveney 
said. 

“We  asked  three  of  the  publishers 
to  appropriate  approximately  $13,000 
apiece  to  finance,  for  each,  a  direct- 
mail  campaign  consisting  of  15  pieces. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  leave  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  the  entire  execution  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“We  started  with  the  mailing  list. 
Using  the  experience  of  our  own 
salesmen,  we  assembled  the  mailing 
lists  of  approximately  1800  names  of 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 
This  furnished  us  with  first,  a  live 
list,  and  second,  a  list  of  important 
names.  In  every  case,  the  name  was 
of  an  individual  and  not  of  a  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  secured  the  services  of  Lee 
Harriman  to  write  all  three  cam¬ 
paigns.  We  arranged  with  the  House 
of  Rudge  to  print  the  folders  for  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  campaigns.  We  set 
a  schedule  of  dates  in  advance  for 
the  distribution  of  each  circular  and 
organized  a  production  program  to 
meet  all  these  dates. 

“The  thought  behind  the  program 
was  to  develop  a  form  of  presentation 
worthy  of  the  theme  and  to  develop  a 
delivery  worthy  of  the  presentation. 
The  theme  and  details  were  developed 
by  the  McDevitt  Company.  The  re¬ 
search  work  was  done  by  C.  L.  Craik 
of  this  organization.  The  direction  of 
the  campaign  and  the  preparation  of 


the  text  and  the  presentation  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harriman.  The  layout 
and  printing  was  executed  by  Frank 
L.  Henehan  of  the  House  of  Rudge. 

“Cooperating  with  the  printer,  we 
arranged  for  the  distribution  of  these 
folders  by  special  messenger.  Postal 
Telegraph  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  routed  delivery  list  for 
those  cities.  Folders  for  distribution 
in  those  points  were  delivered  to  the 
express  company  on  schedvile  and  in 
turn  delivered  to  post  offices  in  each 
city,  so  that  simultaneous  messenger 
delivery  was  secured  in  each  city.  In 
other  cities  the  folders  were  delivered 
by  mail. 

“The  fact  that  your  judges  have 
given  first  and  second  awards  to  these 
campaigns  was  a  source  of  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
newspaper  promotion  can  profitably 
be  a  quality  job.  Newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  is  as  worthy  of  as  careful  prepa¬ 
ration,  intelligent  thought,  creditable 
text,  fine  art  work,  artistic  layout  and 
superior  printing  as  is  the  promotion 
of  any  other  product.” 

Data  books  and  research  studies 
provided  the  usual  crop  of  disappoint¬ 
ments,  both  to  judges  and  entrants. 
Only  the  New  York  Sim  data  book 
stood  out  pre-eminent,  as  it  has  since 
the  beginning  of  these  awards.  To 
the  Sun  went  first  place  without  a 
struggle,  and  second  place  was 
awarded  to  the  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  for  a  more  modest,  but  highly 
intelligent  presentation  of  its  market 
facts.  Other  data  books,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  contained  proportionately 
as  much  valuable  information,  left  the 
judges  cold  principally  because  most 
of  them  lacked  an  index.  No  index, 
no  consideration — a  hint  to  promotion 
managers  that  lack  of  an  index  may 
cost  theni  more  than  an  award  for 
distinguished  achievement. 

In  the  research  study  group,  only 
one  award  was  made — and  that  again 
to  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  for  the 
same  “Four-Fold  View”  presentation 
that  had  won  the  direct-mail  prizes. 
None  of  the  remaining  entries  was 
adjudged  worthy  of  distinguished 
recognition. 

To  the  following  judges,  who  gave 
freely  of  their  time  in  passing  upon 
the  immense  volume  of  promotion 
material.  Editor  &  Publisher  publicly 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation: 

Frank  Irving  Fletcher,  foreman  of 
the  jury. 

R.  J.  Flood,  National  Biscuit  Co. 

David  M.  Davies,  Seagram- Distillers 
Corp. 

John  J.  Cole,  National  Distillers 
products. 

John  Wood,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

H.  K.  McCann,  McCann  Erickson 
Co. 

Sturges  Dorrance,  Dorrance,  Sulli¬ 
van  &  Co. 

Paul  Hollister,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Paul  West,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

J.  A.  Donan,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 


rector,  and  executed  by  John  W.  Darr, 
advertising  consultant. 


The  Hearst  color  campaign  is  the 
product  of  the  general  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  Hearst  Newspapers,  under 
direction  of  Harry  A.  Casey. 


Several  times  a  winner  of  these 
awards,  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertisers  was  prepared  by 
Donovan  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia 
agency. 


New  York  Sun  promotion  until 
midsummer  was  directed  by  George 
Benneyan,  now  in  similar  capacity 
with  New  York  American,  and  since 
then  by  Kenneth  Mason. 


Ivan  Veit  is  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  winner  of  two 
awards  for  trade  paper  advertising. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  winning 
achievement,  with  its  originators,  was 
described  in  connection  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  awards. 


Russell  J.  Zabriskie,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Newark  News,  was 
responsible  for  the  extraordinary  pho¬ 
tographic  effects  used  effectively  in 
classified  promotion. 


And,  in  Spokane,  the  Spokesman- 
Review’s  research  studies  and  all 
other  promotion  are  under  direction 
of  Tom  J.  Turner,  advertising  director. 


COL.  LUKE  LEA  PAROLED 


COVERING  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  FOREIGN  READERS 


WHILE  many  foreign  correspond. 

ents  in  this  country  were  in  i 
frenzied  heat  over  the  Hauptmann 
execution  thit 


iHor 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WINNERS 

Behind  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribime  winning  campaign  stands 
a  promotion  depiurtment  headed  in 
1935  by  Joyce  Swan,  who  has  since 
been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 


May  Enter  Into  Negotiation!  for  Sale 
of  Hit  Nashville  Papers 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  2 — War-time 
companions  and  former  political  asso¬ 
ciates,  as  well  as  personal  friends,  will 
give  Col.  Luke  Lea,  former  publisher 
of  the  Nashville-Tennessean  papers, 
a  warm  welcome  on  his  return  home 
on  parole  from  the  North  Carolina 
state  penitentiary. 

Possibility  that  Col.  Lea  might  ac¬ 
tively  enter  into  the  negotiations  for 
the  sale  of  his  former  papers.  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  the  Evening  Tennessean, 
was  advanced  by  friends  here. 

Release  of  Col.  Lea  on  parole  from 
the  six  to  ten- year  sentence  he  was 
serving  on  conviction  of  charges  in 
connection  with  the  failure  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  climaxes  a  fight  for 
freedom  that  began  as  soon  as  he  was 
placed  in  the  prison  May  10,  1934. 
Parole  was  denied  at  a  formal  hear¬ 
ing  last  August  prior  to  imprison¬ 
ment. 

He  had  fought  a  stormy  three-year 
battle  through  all  state  courts  and 
twice  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  politics  for  30  years,  ever 
since  he  dramatically  seized  control 
of  a  state  Democratic  convention 
when  he  was  27,  he  held  but  one  pub¬ 
lic  office,  that  of  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature. 

He  was  publisher  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Knoxville 
Journal  in  adffition  to  the  Tennessean. 


The  genesis  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  victory  appears  in  another 
column,  with  the  names  of  the  cre¬ 
ators. 


A  joint  product  also  was  the 
A.NJ*.A.  and  Bureau  of  Advertising 
institutional  campaign,  conceived  in 
the  offices  of  L.  B.  Palmer,  A.N.P.A. 
general  manager,  and  William  A. 
Thomson,  Bureau  of  Advertising  di¬ 
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Kioshi  Iwamoto 


week,  Kioshi 
Iwamoto,  Ne» 

York  cor  res. 
pondent  of  Doob 
Tsushin  Sha,  Js. 
p  a  n  e  s  e  newi 
agency,  was  ful 
of  Oriental  cahj. 

“My  America 
colleagues  ofta  Ijaer 
expressed  their 
surprise  at  mj 
utter  indifference 
to  the  Hauptmann 
case,  and  at  taj 
unusual  excite- 
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ment  over  the  Supreme  Court’s  de¬ 
cisions  on  NRA  and  AAA,”  ifr, 
Iwamoto  says. 

“This  attitude  of  mine  reflects,  I 
believe,  the  interest  of  Japanese,  rather 
serious-minded  always,  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  developments  of  this  country.” 

Bom  in  Kobe  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1904),  Mr,  Iwamoto'i 
boyhood  dream  was  to  be  a  genersl, 
but  when  he  was  ready  to  leave  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  he  had  decided 
upon  some  more  useful  pursuit  wi4 
more  constructive  international  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  almost  a  toss-iqi 
between  diplomacy  and  journalism. 

Rengo  was  formed  by  eight  leadhg 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  papers  in  1926  imdfr 
the  inspiration  of  Yukichi  Iwanagi 
who  was  much  impressed  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  America.  (Rengo 
was  changed  Jan.  1,  1936,  to  Domd 
Tsushin  Sha.)  “As  elsewhere,”  Mr.  i 
Iwamoto  says,  “there  was  keen  com- ' 
petition  among  college  graduates  for  - 
new  positions,  and  I  cannot  forget 
the  serious  faces  of  my  many  com¬ 
petitors  at  the  entrance  examinatko 
for  the  newly-bom  Rengo.” 

After  seven  years  training  in  Tokyo 
and  Osaka,  Mr.  Iwamoto  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  in  1933  as  the  6nt 
Japanese  correspondent  of  Rengo  in 
New  York. 

“I  have  been  here  ever  since,”  Mr. 
Iwamoto  tells,  “fighting  the  desperate 
battle  not  to  be  drowned  in  the  ever- 
swelling  flood  of  American  nen 
These  days  I  cable  to  Japan  more  thin 
a  thousand  words  daily.  All  flie  locil 
newspapers  and  numerous  magazina 
made  quite  an  amount  of  reading  hr 
a  correspondent  from  the  Far  Emt 
who  has  also  to  go  out  for  interview 
and  cocktails.” 
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KENT  AT  SIMONDS  MEMORIAL 

Frank  R.  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
will  give  a  commemorative  address  at 
the  memorial  services  to  be  held  in 
Washington  Cathedral,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  April  5,  for  the  late  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  famed  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent. 


NICHOLSON  IN  OKLAHOMA 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Puiliskes) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1.— Chariei 
L.  Nicholson,  advertising  director  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  since  Oct 
1,  1930,  has  been  appointed  busuwi 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Dd( 
News,  and  has  entered  upon  his  not 
duties.  He  was  advertising  manags 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  newspaper  be 
fore  coming  to  Washington,  and  bii 
also  served  as  advertising  solicitor, 
manager  and  director  of  the  Hulchte 
son  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald. 


APPOINTED  BY  PANTAGRAPH 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph  has  appointed  Gilman,  NicoU  & 
Ruthman  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  national  field,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Loring  C.  Merwin,  presi¬ 
dent. 


GIVE-AWAY  MISSES  ISSUE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Puslisbie) 

San  Francisco,  April  l.^Circul»t« 
of  the  San  Francisco  World-pTti^ 
weekly  with  free  distribution  on  Sun¬ 
day,  will  be  resumed  after  soluti : 
of  distribution  problems,  according  - 
Harold  Noon,  publisher,  in  expUi-  '^- 
why  the  World-Press  f^ed  to  apF^ 
Sunday.  Frank  Noon,  a  brothw  ^ 
roneously  described  recently  in 
&  Publisher  as  World-Press  publish 
has  no  connection  with  the  puU; 
tion,  Harold  Noon  stated. 
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honors  are  paid  to 

SYRACUSE  EDITOR 

|i  FiM  Fettle,  Harvey  D.  Burrill, 
Editor  and  Former  President, 
Syracuse  JournaUAmerican, 
Receives  Citizens*  Medal 
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(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Stiacuse.  N.  Y.,  April  2 — Refreshed, 
jd  enjoying  the  best  health  in  five 
;ears  ^ter  taking  a  long  rest  at  his 
^ter  home  in  Miami,  Harvey  D. 
3uiTill.  editor,  Syracuse  Joumal- 
Imerican,  this  week  observed  his 
jth  anniversary  in  the  newspaper 

justness. 

On  April  1,  1886,  at  the  age  of  17, 
)t.  Burrill  entered  the  offi<»  as  a 
(ob  reporter.  During  a  half-century 
If  continuous  service  with  the  Journal, 
be  has  been  successively  reporter,  city 
Iditor,  managing  editor,  editorial 
Tiriter  and  publisher. 

In  1925,  after  serving  21  years  as 
Ixesident  and  editor  of  the  Journal, 
jlr.  Burrill  sold  his  newspaper  to 
It.  R.  Hearst  and  continued  as  pub- 
fcher.  At  that  time  the  Sunday  Amer- 
was  brought  in.  For  five  years  he 
bas  regional  director  of  Hearst  News- 
lapers. 

Now  Mr.  Burrill  is  again  editor  of 
he  Joumal-American,  while  his  son, 
[louis  D.  Burrill,  is  publisher. 

As  an  example  of  the  high  regard 
1  which  his  fellow  citizens  hold  him. 
Hr.  Burrill  was  presented  with  a  good 
itizenship  medal  by  the  Syracuse 
American  Legion,  at  a  banquet  in 
lis  honor  March  30. 

Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein,  publisher  of 
he  Rochester  Joumal-American,  and 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Burrill,  was  the 
principal  speaker.  Russ  Westover, 
leator  of  the  comic  strip,  “Tillie  the 
Toiler,”  entertained  the  guests  by 
jawing  caricatures. 

Before  joining  the  reportorial  staff 
i  the  Journal  April  1, 1886,  Mr.  Burrill 
»ld  papers  for  five  years.  His  inter- 
irest  in  young  newspapermen  is  as 
ndiminished  today  as  when  he  was 
irving  his  own  career  as  a  reporter 
od  editor.  Hundreds  of  reporters 
ind  editors  the  country  over,  who  at 
ome  time  during  their  careers  worked 
n  the  Syracuse  Journal,  have  sought 
ir.  Burrill’s  counsel. 

“One  sees  a  lot  of  changes  in  50 
lears,”  Mr.  Burrill  said.  “When  I 
atrted  in  the  office  we  had  one  flat 
»d  press.  Now  we  have  three  high 
Teed  presses.  Fifty  years  ago  type 
•as  set  by  hand,  and  now  we  have  27 
aachines. 

“I  saw  the  Journal  grow  from  a 
B-culation  of  4,000  to  65,000  daily, 
fiien  I  joined  the  staff  the  Journal 
ad  40  employes  with  a  payroll  of 
iOO  a  week.  Today  there  are  more 
ban  400  employes  and  a  weekly  pay- 
■oU  of  $16,500. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  did  all 
things.  They  were  done  by  the 
pyal  army  of  workers  on  the  paper 
Aey  came  and  went  in  50  years, 
simply  did  my  share  with  the 
list.” 


NEW  COPY  TECHNIQUE 
BUILDS  SALES 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


here  are  the  cost  figures  for  this  four- 
week  period: 

Newspaper  Space  .  $470.90 

Judging  .  78.00 

Prizes  .  40.00 

Postage  .  31.50 

Coupons  and  Envelopes .  40.00 

$660.40 

Redemption  Cost  (186) .  46.50 

$706.90 

In  the  last  year  Mr.  Fehlman  has 
traveled  about  32,000  miles  and  su¬ 
pervised  the  production  and  sale  of 
about  65  local,  regional,  or  national 
advertising  campaigns.  Always  he  has 
insisted  that  copy  should  carry  news 
that  would  interest  potential  custom¬ 
ers.  For  a  gasoline  firm  he  devised  a 
schedule  of  six  insertions  a  week,  with 
messages  addressed  in  turn  to  six  im¬ 
portant  classes  of  buyers.  The  weekly 
message  to  salesmen,  for  instance,  con¬ 
tained  sales  hints  regularly.  Other 
copy  contained  hints  to  careful  drivers. 

A  surety  firm  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  newspapers  could  and  would  or¬ 
ganize  local  committees  of  its  own 
policy  holders  who  would  lend  their 
names  for  use  in  local  advertising,  as 
well  as  meeting  at  a  company  lunch¬ 
eon  once  or  twice  a  month  to  suggest 
ways  of  improving  business. 

A  shoe  manufacturer  who  admitted 
that  his  product  was  very  similar  to 
competing  brands  in  the  same  price 
brackets,  eagerly  bought  a  campaign 
which  made  no  elaborate  claims  about 
distinctive  qualities,  but  which  dis¬ 
cussed  proper  fitting  of  shoes.  To  make 
good  on  this,  it  was  necessary  to  or¬ 
ganize  classes  in  fitting  for  the  retail 
salesmen.  This  mcinufacturer  had  pre¬ 
viously  used  large  institutional  copy 
once  a  week  in  spring  and  fall;  nothing 
at  other  times.  Newspaper  reports  in¬ 
dicate  his  retail  sales  have  increased 
remarkably. 

A  campaign  for  an  undertaker  said 
little  about  undertaking,  but  talked  on 
a  regular  schedule  about  the  civic 
work  done  by  ministers,  nurses,  doc¬ 
tors,  hospital  workers,  etc.,  with  the 
idea  that  such  persons,  if  favorably  in¬ 
terested,  might  say  an  influential  word 
when  an  undertaker  was  needed. 

Currently  Major  Markets  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  bank  advertisements 
written  by  a  financial  authority  and 
kept  up  to  date  by  weekly  supplemen¬ 
tal  copy  on  financial  developments. 
While  reader  interest  studies  show 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  readers 
are  drawn  to  the  financial  pages,  still 
these  few  readers  comprise  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  men  whose  attention  is 
of  value  to  the  banks.  Bank  advertis¬ 
ing  cannot  hold  their  attention  with 


DAILY  85  YEARS  OLD 
Marking  its  85th  birthday,  the  Sac- 
^mcato  (Cal.)  Union  on  March  22, 
sued  an  116  page  newspaper  in  11 
Ktions.  The  present  ow-ners  acquired 
i-Pr»  be  newspaper  on  Sept.  1,  1929.  Wil- 
m  Si*  am  H.  Dodge  is  president  and  Charles 
solatia  .  Lilley  is  editor  and  managing  di- 
ding  <  ictor. 
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ALABAMA  A.  P.  ELECTS  MUDD 

^  S.  Mudd,  president,  Gadsden 
*  vS  Tuscaloosa  News,  was 

ibmW  sleeted  chairman,  Alabama  Associa- 
jubuei  ion  of  the  Associated  Press  at  the 
Wiag  meeting  in  Birmingham  March 
*9  to  succeed  H.  C.  Frye,  Birmingham 
^fle-Hcrald. 


A.  N.  P.  A. 

Personnel  Assistance  for 

PUBL1SHER!1> 


Newspaper  publishers  iind  execu- 
tives  Ilia;  take  advantage  o(  In- 
(onnatiuD  we  have  on  file  lonoern- 
ing  men  available  tor  nearly  ever; 
department  in  the  buainesa— EDI¬ 
TORIAL,  ADVERTISING,  CIRCU¬ 
LATION,  MECHANICAL,  BT 
CETERA. 

Complete  information,  with  pho¬ 
tographs  and  referenees,  will  be 
available  at  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  Convention  Headquarter! 
in  the  Astor  Oaller;  adjoining  the 
Grand  Ballroom  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

&  P  PERSONNEL  SERVIC 

another  EDITOS  Sc  PUBLISHER  lervice. 

L.  Parker  LIkel;,  Mgr. 

1700  Tines  Blilg.,  Times  Sq. 

New  York 

Teiepbonea  Bryant  9-3052-3-4-5-6 
The  Time!  Square  uHicea  of  EDI¬ 
TOR  A  PUBLISHER  and  aiao 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER’S  Conven¬ 
tion  Headquarter!  at  tbe  Waldorf 
can  be  reached  by  calling  the 
above  nnmbera. 


generalities  about  soundness  and  ac¬ 
commodation,  but  may  with  author¬ 
itative  news  about  inflation,  commod¬ 
ity  price  forecasts,  etc. 

“(Dne  definite  thing  the  advertiser 
should  keep  in  mind,”  said  Mr.  Fehl¬ 
man.  “If  he  will  study  newspaper 
technique  and  key  it  into  his  tech¬ 
nique,  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  to  newspaper  uses, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  make  real  busi¬ 
ness  gains.  Twenty- six  newspapers 
alone  sell  $24,661,604.91  worth  of  daily 
issues  a  year,  and  an  additional  $8,- 
415,924.40  worth  of  Simday  issues. 
Does  that  not  look  as  if  they  had 
learned  how  to  appeal  to  their  public? 
Let  the  advertiser  study  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  see  how  it  has  built  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

“Look  at  a  himdred  newspapers. 
They  may  all  have  the  same  press  dis¬ 
patch,  but  the  headlines  are  cill  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  newspapers  don’t  let  some¬ 
one  in  New  York  write  one  headline 
for  every  city,  nor  determine  the 
length  of  the  dispatch  and  the  play  to 
be  given  it  in  print.  The  reason  a 
newspaper  can  appeal  to  its  locality  is 
that  it  is  edited  in  and  for  that  locality. 
A  lot  of  advertisers  don’t  know  that 
they  can  get  newspaper  help  in  local¬ 
izing  their  campaigns  Most  newspa¬ 
pers  will  give  reasonable  assistance  in 
this,  and  we  are  setting  up  machinery 
among  our  members  to  give  special 
care  to  such  requests. 

“Newspapers  have  been  lax  in  con¬ 
structive  selling.  Magazines  and  broad¬ 


casters  have  done  a  good  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  campaigns  and  offering  them  to 
advertisers.  One  advertiser  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  spend  $150,000  on  a  ‘test’  of 
radio  advertising. 

“Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  tell  an 
advertiser  that  he  can  take  only  $3000 
and  test  our  campaign  in  one  city,  and 
know  the  answer  in  three  months. 
If  he  gets  increased  sales  as  a  result, 
no  salesmanship  or  enthusiasm  will 
be  needed  to  sell  him  more  newspaper 
space.” 


HAMILTON  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

After  47  years  of  continuous  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Herald  an- 
noimced  its  suspension  March  31  in  an 
editorial  captioned  “Curtain.”  The 
editorial  said  the  newspaper  carried 
on  in  the  face  of  increasing  losses  for 
the  past  five  years  with  the  hope  a 
formerly  profitable  property  might  be 
rehabilitated.  The  newspaper  was 
foimded  as  a  one-cent  newspaper  in 
competition  to  the  Spectator  and  the 
old  Hamilton  Times,  by  the  late  J.  M. 
and  R  B.  Harris. 


NEW  EDITORIAL  FEATURE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  30. — The 
Courier- Journal  Syndicate,  Carlile 
Crutcher,  manager,  has  annoimced  a 
thrice-a-week  editorial- page  feature, 
“Time  and  Tide,”  by  Herbert  Agar, 
historian,  economist,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer  and  since  last  summer  a  contri¬ 
buting  editor  of  the  Courier-Joxumal. 


1 1 33  ADVERTISERS 

and  their  employees 

Subscribe  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

•  Big  operators  realize  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
keep  constantly  posted  on  all  advertising  and 
media  questions. 

•  For  the  most  part  they  regard  Daily  Newspapers 
as  the  backbone  of  their  campaigns — therefore  they 
needs  must  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  all  news¬ 
paper  news — and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  every  week. 

•  There  is  no  more  sure  fire  method  of  putting 
your  newspaper  story  before  big  buyers  of  space 
than  by  telling  them  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the  newspaper  and 
advertiser’s  NEWSPAPER  keeps  readers  con¬ 
stantly  informed  as  to  the  latest  happenings  in  this 
field. 

•  And  Advertisers  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
— read  it  religiously,  read  it  for  information  upon 
which  they  base  their  expenditures. 

•  What  more  could  you  ask? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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IMMORALITY  CHARGED 
TO  STATE  OFFICIAL 


S.  F.  Chronicle  and  Sacramento 
Union  Break  Story  on  Educator — 
“Myaterious”  Reporter  Nearly 
Brought  Complications 


Following  one  week  of  investigation 
at  the  state  capitol  by  a  group  of  five 
editorial  department  representatives  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Chronicle  on  March  21  broke  an  ex¬ 
clusive  copyrighted  story,  presenting 
affidavits  accusing  Vierling  Kersey, 
California  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  immorality. 

The  Sacramento  Union  cooperated 
with  the  Chronicle  in  investigating 
angles  of  the  story,  and  the  two  papers 
broke  the  story  simultaneously. 

In  support  of  its  charges,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  presented  affidavits  by  U.  L.  Trus- 
sell,  divorced  husband  of  a  Board  of 
Elducation  employe;  Henrietta  Frey, 
former  maid  in  the  Trussell  house¬ 
hold,  and  James  F.  Thompson,  janitor 
in  the  State  Library  and  Courts  Build¬ 
ing.  A  statement  by  Mrs.  Trxissell 
also  was  presented. 

Inquiry  by  Chronicle  representatives 
followed  information  received  by 
Harry  Lemer,  Chronicle  reporter, 
from  a  yoimg  woman  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Board  of  Education  of¬ 
fices  at  Sacramento.  Routine  investi¬ 
gation  undertaken  by  the  Chronicle 
revealed  ramifications  which  the 
Chronicle  decided  demanded  extensive 
inquiry.  The  situation  that  was  then 
uncovered  was  deemed  too  important 
a  factor  in  the  state  welfare  to  be 
ignored,  John  G.  Robinson,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  stated. 

Risking  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  Mr. 
Robinson  revealed  how  an  unidentified 
reporter,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a 
free-lancer,  nearly  stole  the  story  be¬ 
fore  publication  in  an  audacious  bit  of 
trickery. 

Sheriff  Daniel  C.  Murphy,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  was  in  San  Diego  the  day 
the  story  broke.  Wishing  to  apprise 
him  of  the  situation  to  ascertain  what 
action  the  board  would  take  on  the 
case,  Mr.  Robinson  phoned  a  San  Diego 
hotel  where  Sheriff  Murphy  was  at¬ 
tending  a  state  sheriffs’  convention. 
After  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
connection,  Mr.  Robinson  was  placed 
in  contact  with  a  party  who  identified 
himself  as  the  Sheriff. 

‘T  wish  to  talk  with  you  regarding 
a  scandal  that  has  broken  here,”  Mr. 
Robinson  said.  “It  will  require  some 
time,  and  first  of  all  I  want  to  know 
if  you  ai'e  in  a  position  to  talk  at 
length  with  me  now,  or  shall  I  call 
later?” 

“Just  a  minute,”  was  the  reply,  “and 
I  ll  have  the  call  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  room.” 

Mr.  Robinson  then  gave  his  view  of 
the  developments.  He  did  not  give 
any  names  over  the  phone,  however, 
except  that  of  the  principal.  His 
listener  several  times  injected  ques¬ 
tions  seeking  to  find  the  names  of  other 
parties.  Caution  prompted  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  to  refuse,  saying  he  would  not 
know  the  exact  names  until  staff  mem¬ 
bers  retxu-ned  from  Sacramento. 

“You  can  rest  assured  I  shall  de¬ 
mand  the  board  make  a  full  and  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry,”  the  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  stated.  “In  fact, 
I  am  so  much  interested  I  shall  return 
to  San  Francisco  tomorrow.” 

Later,  Mr.  Robinson  decided  that  if 
Sheriff  Murphy  were  willing  to  cut 
short  his  stay  at  the  convention  he 
might  be  persuaded  to  leave  San  Diego 
even  earlier  and  return  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  night.  So  he  placed  another 
call,  but  could  not  locate  Mr.  Murphy. 

Several  hours  later,  Paul  C.  Smith, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  Sheriff 


Murphy.  The  operator  had  advised 
the  Sheriff  that  the  Chronicle  was 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  him.  No, 
Sheriff  Murphy  had  not  heard  from 
Mr.  Robinson  earlier  that  day;  he  had 
received  no  phone  call  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  whatsoever. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  man  purporting 
to  be  a  reporter  approached  Sheriff 
Murphy  and  asked  him  what  he  knew 
“about  the  Kersey  story.”  The  Sheriff 
laid  a  prompt  hand  on  the  questioner’s 
shoulder  and  placed  him  in  jail. 

Questioned,  he  said  he  was  with  the 
San  Diego  Sun.  A  phone  call  by  Mr. 
Smith  revealed  that  he  was  unknown 
at  that  paper’s  office. 

AppEU'ently  the  bystander  in  a  con¬ 
vention  room  had  answered  a  phone 
call  and  identified  it  cis  the  ring  of 
opportunity.  Had  a  second  call  not 
been  placed,  the  Chronicle  would  have 
quoted  the  answerer  for  Sheriff  Mur¬ 
phy.  On  the  other  hand,  had  a  city 
editor’s  instinct  not  guided  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson,  he  might  have  lost  his  hard- 
earned  story. 

Following  publication  of  the  story, 
some  confusion  arose  over  the  right  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  hecu:  charges 
against  Mr.  Kersey,  who  holds  office 
through  popular  and  State-wide  elec¬ 
tion.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  former  publisher 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  and  a 
member  of  the  board,  expressed  his 
determination  upon  a  hearing  on  the 
charges  at  the  next  board  meeting,  set 
for  this  week,  the  Chronicle  stated. 


SHAH  OF  PERSIA  INSULTED 


U.  S. 


BUSINESS  COMES  BACK 
AFTER  FLOOD 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


Envoy  Withdrawn  Because  of 
Newspaper  Stories 

iSpfcial  to  Eoirns  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1 — Because 
of  the  publication  in  American  news¬ 
papers  of  stories,  personally  and  na¬ 
tionally  “insulting,”  the  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia  or  Iran,  Riza  Pahlavi,  has  recalled 
all  diplomatic  and  consular  represen¬ 
tatives  of  his  country  as  a  gesture  of 
retribution. 

This  is  a  climax  to  the  smouldering 
resentment  of  the  Iranian  government 
to  the  American  press  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  which  resulted  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  recall  of  the  Persian  Minister, 
Ghaffar  (“you  -  can’t  -  arrest  -  me”) 
Djalal,  for  being  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
dignities  of  handcuffing  and  jail  at 
Elkton,  Md.,  last  November  on  the 
charge  of  speeding. 

Last  Satimday  Hossein  Ghods,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  legation,  informed  the 
State  Department  of  the  decision  of 
Riza  Pahlavi — that  all  representatives 
of  his  government  would  be  removed 
from  the  United  States.  The  reason 
given  for  this  action  was  that  the 
United  States  government  failed  prop¬ 
erly  to  cooperate  in  the  suppression 
of  news  stories,  treating  lightly  or 
what  was  deemed  slurringly  with  all 
incidents  involving  Persia  or  Persians. 

Particular  objections  have  been  filed 
to  stories  of  the  Shah’s  humble  origin 
— he  rose  from  the  lowly  post  as  a 
stable  boy  to  be  ruler  of  his  country. 

The  alleged  flippant  attitude  of  the 
Washington  papers  in  dealing  with 
the  arrest  of  the  Iran  Minister  was 
particularly  irritating  also,  it  was 
stated  in  the  “bill  of  complaints”  filed 
with  the  State  Department. 


Robert  C.  Elliott,  San  Francisco  News 
reporter,  risked  his  life  scrambling  over 
the  skeleton  of  the  new  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  bridge  to  be  the  first  to  write 
“I  Walked  to  Oakland.” 


Three  hundred  feet  above  the 
ominous  steel-gray  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  Robert  C.  Elliott,  re¬ 
porter  and  unofficial  “bridge  editor” 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  inched  a 
six-mile  “hike”  over  narrow  girders  of 
the  partially  completed  07,000,000 
San  Francisco- Oakland  bridge  last 
week. 

A  stiff  breeze  whipping  his  trouser 
legs.  Reporter  Elliott  successfully 
climbed  down  into  Oakland  after  the 
“most  terrifying  thing  I  ever  did.” 
He  ferried  back  to  his  office  to  write 
“I  Walked  to  Oakland,”  illustrated  by 
several  pages  of  pictimes  he  took 
while  shinnying  over  28- inch  steel 
“cords,”  foot  wide  beams,  the  arching 
cantilever,  and  a  48- foot  section  of 
four  two-inch  steel  bands  with  no 
rail  or  guard. 

He  was  accompanied  on  his  trip  by 
Charles  Hoehn,  progress  engineer  for 
the  bridge. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  a  member  of 
the  News  staff  for  three  years.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  Salt  Lake  City 
newspapers. 

While  there  he  was  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publisher. 


At  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  “Flood 
of  1936”  arrived  on  schedule,  reachoo 
scheduled  heights,  and  suksided  on 
schedule,  leaving  about  $250,000  dam. 
age,  practically  all  of  which  fell  ^ 
public  parks.  No  interruption  of  gen. 
eral  business  resulted,  excepting  , 
few  isolated  instances  along  the  Po- 
tomac  River  banks,  and  at  Washington 
airport  where  the  field  was  inundated 
and  schedules  suspended  for  a  few 
days. 

Weather  Bureau  and  Army  experts 
heralded  the  river  rise  several  dayi  m 
advance  of  its  arrival,  told  exactly 
how  high  it  would  go,  and  at  what 
hour  it  would  recede. 

Everything  went  off  precisely  » 
promis^. 

No  reduction  in  newspaper  linap 
attributable  to  the  flood,  was  noted 
in  the  business  offices  of  Washington 
newspapers — none  of  which  was  af¬ 
fected  by  the  rising  river.  The  deluge 
came  in  a  “advertising  valley,”  the 
“peaks”  being  the  days  just  preceding 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month — the  government  pay  days. 


HEARING  ON  PRESS  WIRELESS 


LEAVES  PUBLISHING  FIELD 

Sale  of  his  Long  Island  newspaper 
holdings,  including  the  Long  Island 
Independent  and  To-Day  in  Long 
Beach,  to  L.  I.  Independent  Publishers, 
Inc.,  an  eastern  syndicate,  has  been 
announced  by  Athel  F.  Denham,  who 
has  just  formed  Denham  and  Com¬ 
pany,  a  market  development  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  the  Book 
Bldg.,  Detroit.  TTie  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent  is  being  continued  under  the 
editorial  leadership  of  Edwin  S.  Den¬ 
ham,  Mr.  Denham’s  brother. 


FCC  to  Decide  on  Revising  Licensing 
Practice 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1 — An  in¬ 
formal  conference  was  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  March  30,  on  the  request  of  Press 
Wireless  Inc.,  for  modification  of  its 
license  to  furnish  a  one-way  inter¬ 
national  newscast  service. 

Under  present  regulations,  Press 
Wireless  is  not  allowed  to  furnish  its 
news  material  to  any  foreign  point 
unless  specifically  granted  the  per¬ 
mission  by  the  FCC  to  do  so.  To  give 
it  flexibility  in  its  operations  so  that 
it  might  compete  with  foreign  news¬ 
cast  services,  the  Press  Wireless  is 
requesting  a  blanket  license  so  that 
it  may  add  new  reception  points  or 
customers  abroad  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  requesting  the  specific  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Commission  in  each  in¬ 
stance. 

This  would  require  a  depiuture 
from  existing  practice  in  granting 
licenses,  and  thus  the  FCC  has  been 
studying  the  matter  thoroughly.  In¬ 
volved  is  the  future  growth  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  press  matter  by  radio,  and 
the  rise  of  an  American  outfit  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  world  news  market  on 
equal  terms  with  Reuters  and  Havas, 
etc. 


S«B' 


Williamsport,  Pa.,  struck  by  the 
highest  flood  in  the  history  of  die 
West  Branch  of  the  Susequehanu 
River,  reported  a  business  boom  this 
week. 

Merchants  able  to  pass  health  of¬ 
ficials’  inspection  and  open  theit 
stores  reported  the  best  business  ewr 
enjoyed.  A  buying  wave  struck  the 
city  a  few  days  after  the  water  re¬ 
ceded  and  has  continued  unabated 

Over  $100,000  in  loans  backed  b) 
FHA  have  been  secured.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  is  spending  about 
$500,000  to  place  its  equipment  back  I 
in  service.  About  400  extra  men  hare 
been  brought  into  the  city  to  rush 
the  program.  Pennsylvania  Power  I 
Light  Company  estimates  nearly 
$1,000,000  will  be  required  to  restore 
gas  and  electric  service.  About  SOt 
extra  men  are  employed  in  the 
project. 

Private  employment  jumped  as  oc¬ 
cupants  of  flooded  structures  hind 
laborers  to  clean  premises.  Many 
local  industries  have  employed  addi¬ 
tional  men  to  catch  up  with  ordes 
delayed  by  high  water  and  relief  rolls 
in  the  city  have  decreased. 

Following  several  cancelations  of 
national  advertising,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  upswing  in  linage  later.  MoS 
of  the  canceled  insertions  are  schri- 
uled  for  make-up  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  increased  linage  has  been 
scheduled. 

Local  advertising  is  picking  up  Js 
stores  open.  The  morning  Gazetted 
Bulletin  and  evening  Williamsport 
Sun,  published  by  the  Sun-Gazette 
Company,  have  been  issued  regularly 
since  March  21,  two  days  after  the 
water  started  to  recede. 

Grit,  Williamsport’s  Sunday  nevfr 
paper,  announced  in  its  edition  « 
March  29.  that  the  issue  was  the  laif- 
est  published  since  1930.  Local 
tising  was  the  primary  reason  for  tte 
increased  size. 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  the  newv 
paper  plants  were  untouched  by  ta 
flood,  reported  business  generally 
picking  up  and  advertising  on  the  up 
grade. 

Merchants  and  hardware  dealc- 
bought  extra  space  to  advertise  go®; 
needed  by  those  in  the  flood  area, 
water  shortage  boomed  advertise-] 
ments  of  beer,  soft  drinks,  etc. 

A  refrigeration  show,  sponsored  b 
the  Telegraph  Newspapers,  went  o'! 
as  scheduled. 
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JOHN  SNURE  DIES 

Senator  Borah  Pays  Tribute  to  Vet¬ 
eran  WathinytoB  Correspondent 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishu) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  30— John 
Snure,  63,  veteran  member  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  corps,  died 
at  his  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
March  29,  following  an  eight-month 
illness. 

For  more  than  30  of  the  44  years  of 
his  newspaper  career,  Mr.  Snure  had 
worked  in  Washington.  He  covered 
the  Senate  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  for  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  until  illness  forced 
him  to  seek  rest  in  a  North  Carolina 
sanitorium  last  August.  As  dean  of 
the  upper  house  of  Congress,  Senator 
Willi^  Borah  of  Idaho,  upon  being 
informed  of  the  veteran  reporter’s 
death,  said: 

“John  Snure  was  universally  re¬ 
spected  for  his  integrity  of  mind,  and 
trusted  and  beloved  by  all  for  his 
great  sense  of  fairness.  Neither  pas¬ 
sion  nor  prejudice  nor  malice  ever 
found  a  place  in  his  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

A  native  of  Adamsville,  Mich.,  Mr. 
Snure  was  educated  at  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  and  entered  newspaper 
work  in  1892,  one  year  after  complet¬ 
ing  his  studies.  His  first  connection 
was  with  the  Tioin  City  Journal  in  La 
Salle  County,  Ill.  Four  years  later,  he 
joined  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Leader. 

The  War  with  Spain  found  Smure  a 
corporal  in  the  Iowa  volunteer  infan¬ 
try,  and  he  remained  in  the  service 
tluough  the  Philippine  Insurrection. 
Back  to  civil  life,  he  joined  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader,  and  was 
sent  to  Washington  as  its  correspon¬ 
dent,  in  1903. 

Service  with  the  Washington  Times, 
as  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  in  Chicago  headquarters  of 


the  Republican  national  committee,  in 
1920,  preceded  his  association  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  bureau. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Margaret  Turner  of  Des 
Moines;  a  daughter,  Anne;  and  two 
sons,  John,  Jr.,  of  the  Washington 
Times  reportorial  staff,  and  Robert 
Turner  Snure. 


©hituarp 

CHARLES  GORHAM  PHILLIPS. 

77,  prominent  in  the  trade  joiu:- 
nal  field  and  president  of  the  United 
Publishers  Corporation,  publishers  of 
24  trade  journals,  until  his  retirement, 
died  March  30  in  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McCarthy,  69,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 
Record,  died  March  23  in  Statesville. 

Mrs.  Nina  J.  Castle,  55,  wife  of 
George  A.  Castle  treasurer  of  the 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and 
Journal,  died  last  week  in  her  home. 

William  David  Crow,  85,  one-time 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Tombstone 
(Ariz.)  Epitaph,  died  March  24  at  the 
Centinela  Hospital,  Inglewood,  Cal. 
Until  ten  years  ago  he  was  co-owner 
of  the  Inglewood  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Woods,  74,  associate 
editor,  Rollo  (Mo.)  Herald  died  March 
19  following  a  short  illness.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  publisher  of  the  paper. 

Joseph  M.  Haywood,  65,  publisher. 
Ambler  (Pa.)  Gazette,  weekly,  died 
March  27  in  Philadelphia,  following  an 
operation. 

J.  F.  Huckel,  72,  vice-president  of 
the  Harvey  System,  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rants  and  at  one  time  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Evening  Post,  died 
March  26  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Camille  Ducuay,  52,  publisher  of 


La  Voix  des  Bois  Francs,  Victoria- 
ville,  Que.,  and  of  the  Nicoletian  of 
Nicolet,  Que.,  died  March  29  at  Vic¬ 
toria  ville. 

Edwin  Christie  Johnston,  54,  co¬ 
publisher  since  1907  of  the  American 
Exporter,  New  York,  died  suddenly 
March  31  at  the  Park  West  Hospital, 
New  York,  following  an  operation. 

Winfield  C.  Davis,  42,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  Business  Week,  in  Detroit, 
was  fatally  injured  in  an  automobile 
collision  near  Monroe,  Mich.,  March 
24,  and  died  March  26  at  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Monroe.  Another  man  was 
killed  in  the  accident,  and  Mrs.  Davis 
was  critically  injured. 

Amos  Myron  Harris,  two-year-old 
son  of  Myron  Harris,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  managing  editor,  was 
recently  drowned  in  a  creek,  swollen 
by  early  spring  rains,  at  Gary  Coim- 
try  Club.  While  at  the  club,  Mr. 
Harris  foimd  it  necessary  to  change 
a  tire  and  the  little  boy  wandered 
away,  falling  into  the  stream. 

Verney  Sanders,  67,  turf  writer 
widely  known  throughout  the  covmtry, 
publicity  man  for  the  American  Turf 
Association  (Churchill  Downs,  La- 
tonia,  Arlington  Park,  etc.)  and  for 
six  years  racing  writer  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald-Post,  died  March  28  in 
Louisville  after  a  six-week  illness  of 
heart  trouble.  Mr.  Sanders  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  his  daily  column, 
“Gimme  a  Match,”  while  in  bed,  until 
his  condition  became  grave. 

John  Alexander  Fuller  Maitland, 
79,  former  music  critic  of  the  London 
Times  for  22  years  and  outstanding 
writer  and  scholar  of  music,  died  there 
March  30. 

Fred  W.  Kraft,  73,  former  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat,  died  March  29  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  St.  Louis.  He  had  been  ill 


about  three  months  and  death  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  complication  of  diseases, 
in  1890,  with  the  late  Congressman 
Fred  W.  Kem,  he  purchased  the  Belle¬ 
ville  News- Democrat  and  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Arbiter- Zeitung,  a  German-lan¬ 
guage  paper.  In  1901  he  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  these  publications  to  Kem 
and  established  himself  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  Blast  St.  Louis. 
Later  he  became  publisher  of  the 
News-Review  of  East  St.  Louis. 
This  publication  is  now  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  for  many  years 
general  manager  of  all  Canadian  mills 
of  International  Paper  Company,  died 
at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  March  25. 

WiLUAM  Griffith,  poet  and  editor, 
died  at  70  in  New  York  April  1.  He 
served  on  New  York  papers  from  1901 
until  1906  when  he  began  a  magazine 
career  as  managing  editor  of  Hamp¬ 
ton’s  Magazine.  He  later  edited  Travel, 
McCalls,  National  Sunday  Magazine, 
Current  Opinion  and  Author's  Di¬ 
gest. 

Robert  B.  Cass,  editor  and  publisher, 
Aurora  (Ind.)  Bulletin,  died  there 
April  1  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  60. 


ARTHUR  F.  CORRIGAN 

Arthur  Francis  Corrigan,  46,  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  April  1  in  Polyclinic  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  he  underwent  an  abdomi¬ 
nal  operation  on  March  23.  Dis¬ 
pensing  with  all  formalities.  Police 
Commissioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine,  of 
New  York  City,  granted  a  blanket 
permission  to  all  policemen  on  March 
30  to  aid  as  blood  donors  in  an  effort 
to  save  his  life.  Fellow  reporters  and 
friends  vainly  donated  blood  for  four 
transfusions. 


British  Newspapermen,  British 
Advertisers,  British  Printers 
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G.  R.  DALE,  FIGHTING  EDITOR-MAYOR 
OF  MUNCIE,  IND.,  DIES  AT  69 

Crusader  Against  Ku  Klux  Klan,  an  Ardent  Dry,  Framed  on 
Liquor  Charges,  Carried  Contempt  Citations  to  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court — Enlisted  Support  of  Nation’s  Press 


George  R.  dale,  militant  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  former  mayor 
of  Muncie,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Muncie  March  27  at  the  age  of  69. 
His  career  as  a  crusading  publisher, 
especially  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
was  interspersed  with  violence,  jail 


George  R.  Dale 

sentences  and  libel  actions.  He  is 
credited  with  having  broken  the  Klan 
movement  in  his  section  of  Indiana. 

He  started  the  Muncie  Post-Demo¬ 
crat  in  1921.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Klan  movement  reached  Muncie  and 
many  of  the  city  officials  became  con¬ 
nected  with  it  either  actively  or  in¬ 
directly.  Mr.  Dale  did  not  like  the 
Klan,  and  he  said  as  much  in  simple 
straightforward  Hoosier  language.  He 
found  himself  in  much  trouble.  His 
presses  were  tampered  with  and  he 
was  threatened  with  physical  violence. 

One  night  when  he  was  walking 
along  the  street  with  his  18-year-old 
son  a  car  drew  up  to  the  curb  along¬ 
side  them.  Three  masked  men  jumped 
out  and  started  to  beat  the  father  and 
his  son.  Mr.  Dale  shot  one  of  the  men. 
The  assailants  took  their  wounded 
companion  into  the  car  and  drove 
away.  The  editor  immediately  re¬ 
ported  the  assault  but  it  was  never 
investigated. 

In  1926  Mr.  Dale,  an  ardent  dry, 
was  indicted  on  an  apparently 
tnimped-up  charge  of  violating  the 
prohibition  law.  It  was  during  a  raid 
when  the  editor  was  in  a  lawyer’s 
office  talking  to  an  ex-bootlegger. 
Although  no  liquor  was  discovered 
the  editor  and  the  ex-bootlegger  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  possession  and 
sale  of  liquor. 

Following  his  arrest  his  editorial 
page  bristled  with  charges  that  local 
officials  were  dominated  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  One  of  those  whom  he 
mentioned  was  Circuit  Judge  Clarence 
Dearth,  who  immediately  held  the 
editor  in  indirect  contempt  of  court 
and  sentenced  him  to  a  $500  fine  and 
90  days  in  the  penal  workhouse.  Mr. 
Dale  then  protested  that  his  charges 
were  all  true  and  offered  to  prove 
them.  The  judge  responded  by  find¬ 
ing  the  publisher’s  protest  an  act  of 
direct  or  constructive  contempt  and 
increased  his  sentence  by  another  $500 
and  another  90  days. 

The  case  was  appealed  and  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court,  while  dis¬ 


missing  the  charge  of  direct  contempt, 
affirmed  Mr.  Dale’s  guilt  of  the  first 
offense,  with  the  pronouncement:  “It 
is  not  a  justification  for  contempt,  such 
as  will  purge  one  of  the  charge,  even 
though  it  be  shown  that  the  article 
published  is  true.” 

The  force  of  this  decision,  holding 
that  publishers  were  liable  to  con¬ 
tempt  for  criticism  of  the  judiciary 
even  when  their  charges  were  true, 
stirred  newspaper  owners  throughout 
the  country.  Led  by  the  old  New 
York  World  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
fought  Mr.  Dale’s  battle  in  editorials 
and  raised  a  fund  sufficient  to  carry 
his  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Meanwhile  the  Indiana  House 
of  Representatives  instituted  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  against  Judge  Dearth 
for  his  effort  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
the  Post-Democrat  in  the  streets  of 
Muncie  by  impounding  its  copies  and 
threatening  newsboys. 

In  the  end  the  Supreme  Coiurt  dis¬ 
missed  Mr.  Dale’s  appeal  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality,  and  while  his  lawyers  were 
at  work  drawing  up  new  papers  the 
publisher  was  paroled  by  Governor 
Ed.  Jackson  after  he  had  served  about 
a  week  of  his  sentence.  The  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Judge  Dearth  was  defeated 
by  a  slight  majority.  A  few  months 
later  the  power  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  Indiana  virtually  had  disappeared. 

In  1929  Mr  Dale  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Muncie.  For  the  first  three  years 
of  his  incumbency  his  troubles  seemed 
to  have  vanished.  Then,  in  1932,  he 
was  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  national  prohibition  laws.  It  was 
charged  that  he  had  conspired  with 
local  police  officials  to  transport  sup¬ 
plies  of  liquor  to  the  Democratic  state 
convention  in  1930.  Again  Mr.  Dale 
pleaded  that  his  enemies  had  fab¬ 
ricated  a  case  against  him,  placing  the 
blame  this  time  upon  “disgnmtled 
bootleggers”  whom  his  stem  admini¬ 
stration  had  expelled  from  town.  As 
this  new  shadow  obscured  his  horizon. 
Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys  came  to 
his  aid  and  declared  that  the  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  Mayor  had  been 
founded  on  perjimed  testimony.  Mr. 
Dale  was  convicted,  however,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  and 
serve  18  months  in  the  Federal  prison. 
He  was  pardoned  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  in  December,  1933. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Dale’s  pardon 
reached  him  as  he  lay  ill  in  a  Balti¬ 
more  hospital.  Though  he  finished  his 
term  as  Mayor  of  Muncie  and  retired 
in  1935,  he  never  again  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  conduct  his 
paper  along  the  militant  lines  of  its 
early  days.  Surviving  are  his  wife, 
seven  children,  a  brother,  two  sisters. 


J.  BENNETT  GORDON  DEAD 

(Special  to  E^ditok  &  Publisree) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1 — J.  Ben¬ 
nett  Gordon,  who  left  newspaper 
work,  mostly  of  editorial  writing  na- 
time,  15  years  ago  to  become  head  of 
the  research  division  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  national  committee,  died  here 
March  28.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  as  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Item.  Later  he 
served  on  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Indiana  Sun,  Washington  Times,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Times,  Sioux  City  Tribune, 
and  New  Orleans  Item. 


GEORGE  NAEDER  DIES; 
FORMER  AP  EDITOR  ’ 

Boaated  of  His  Beat  on  the  Johatoa- 
Burns  Battle  in  Australia — Had 
Worked  for  United  Press 
and  Scripps-McRae 


JOHN  TALMAN  PASSES; 
ST.  PAUL  VETERAN 


At  One  Time  He  Represented  Score 
of  America’s  Largest  Dailies — 
Poetry  Was  Popular — Died 
In  Retirement 


$100,000  REAL  ESTATE  DRIVE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Philadelphia,  March  31 — Plans  for  a 
$100,000  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  bring  about  an 
upswing  in  the  real  estate  market  that 
will  be  reflected  in  all  phases  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  economic  life  were  approved 
last  night  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mayor 
Wilson  to  125  of  the  city’s  business  and 
financial  leaders.  An  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  started  within  a  few 
weeks  and  will  last  from  six  to  nine 
months,  it  was  announced.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  chosen  as  the  advertising 
medium,  it  was  explained,  because  the 
group  feels  it  will  be  most  effective 
in  dramatizing  the  benefits  of  home 
ownership  and  the  value  of  land. 


John  Talman,  85,  noted  and  beloved 
newspaperman  of  25  years  ago,  died 
March  26  in  Gold  Beach,  Ore.,  and 
was  carried  to 
his  grave  by  an 
honor  guard  of 
newspape  r  m  e  n 
March  29. 

Arriving  in  St. 
Paul  in  1879 
from  Albany  N. 
Y.,  Talman,  who 
sometimes  wrote 
imder  the  name 
“Jay  Tee,”  was 
for  almost  20 
years  associated 
with  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  as 
night  editor  and 


John  Talman 


Geobce  Naedes 


telegraph  editor, 
finally  managing  editor. 

He  went  to  Minneapolis  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  work  for  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal  and  then  returned  to  St.  Paul  in 
the  employ  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe  until 
the  paper  suspended  in  1905. 

He  worked  next  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  for  a  time  and  then  “free 
lanced”  until  1908  when  he  took  up 
duties  as  newspaper  librarian  for  the 
Minnesota  State  Historical  Society. 
This  job  lasted  for  18  years  during 
which  time  he  contributed  himdreds 
of  historical  articles  for  various  news¬ 
papers  under  the  pseudonym  “Ben¬ 
jamin  Backnumber.” 

He  started  his  newspaper  career  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  now  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  in  1872. 

In  his  early  days  in  St.  Paul,  the 
news  services  had  not  yet  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  their  present  size  and  for 
years  he  was  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune,  Herald  and  Journal  of  New 
York,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  Cleveland  Leader  and 
Plain  Dealer,  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  Toronto  Mail  and 
Inquirer,  and  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 
He  contributed  regularly  to  Puck, 
Life,  Truth  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A.  J.  Russell,  veteran  columnist  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  a  col¬ 
league  of  Talman,  wrote  after  his 
friend’s  death: 

“Mr.  Talman  was  good  deal  of  a 
poet  and  good  deal  of  a  humorist. 
His  poetical  efforts  were  along  the  old 
lines.  Nothing  made  him  more  indig¬ 
nant  than  the  poetical  caperings  of  the 
modernist  poets  who  were  springing 
up  aroimd  him.  He  was  totally  un¬ 
able  to  ‘get  them’  and  he  laid  their 
work  to  ‘general  meanness.’  One  of 
his  own  poems  that  achieved  some 
notice  was  called  ‘The  Field  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.’  It  was  a  metrical  narrative  for 
which  his  friend,  Edwin  Markham,  of 
‘The  Man  with  the  Hoe’  fame,  wrote 
a  preface.” 


George  Naeder,  former  day  new* 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  and  generally  credited  with  hav- 
ing  gotten  the 
first  Bash  on  the 
tragedy  of  the 
Titanic,  died 
March  29  at  hk 
Brooklyn  home 
after  a  short  ill- 
ness.  He  was  70, 
having  retired 
from  the  AP 
eight  years  ago. 

He  went  to 
work  for  the  AP 
39  years  ago  after 
having  been  with 
the  United  Press 
and  Scripps-Mc- 
Rae  Newspapers.  Entering  the  United 
Press  as  copy  boy,  he  rapidly  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  reporter  and 
editor,  then  joined  the  Scripps- McRae 
organization. 

He  went  to  the  AP  in  1897  and 
after  being  night  news  editor,  rose  to 
the  position  of  day  news  editor 
which  he  held  imtil  his  retirement 

Although  he  received  the  Titanic 
beat,  his  greatest  boast  was  his  world¬ 
wide  scoop  on  the  Johnson-Bums  6ght 
in  Australia.  He  had  made  a  hobby 
of  weather  forecasting,  and  foresaw 
a  great  storm  gathering  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

As  all  cable  from  Australia  was  sent 
to  San  Francisco  and  then  over  wire 
to  New  York,  Mr.  Naeder  went  quietly 
about  preparing  for  AP  coverage. 

On  the  day  of  the  fight  he  had  the 
news  cabled  around  the  world  to 
London,  thence  across  the  Atlantic  and 
AP  scored  a  beat. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Rose 
Duffy  Naeder,  whom  he  married  in 
1887;  five  sons,  Ralph  and  Charles,  of 
Brooklyn;  Harry,  of  Oakwood  Heights, 
Staten  Island;  William,  of  Richmond 
Hill,  Queens,  and  Paul,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  three  daughters.  Miss  Julia  A. 
Naeder,  Mrs.  Alice  Curreri  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Foy,  of  Brooklyn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SMITH 

Members  of  rival  newspapers  filled 
in  on  the  rewrite  battery  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Amertcati,  March  26  in 
order  that  staff  members  might  attend 
the  fimeral  service  of  James  Smith, 
outstanding  reporter  who  died  from 
injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  March  19.  While  city,  state, 
coimty  officials  and  friends  paid  their 
last  respects,  army  and  National  Guard 
planes  dipped  their  wings  in  formation 
as  the  b^y  was  lowered  into  the 
grave.  Volunteer  reporters  and  re¬ 
write  men,  each  of  whom  refused  re¬ 
muneration,  who  worked  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  while  staff  members  attended  the 
fimeral,  included  George  McLean,  Sr., 
Nat  Barrows  and  John  Alden  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  Katharine  Donovan, 
Boston  Record;  Frank  McGrath,  Yan¬ 
kee  Network  (News)  Service,  and 
Charles  A.  Coyle,  formerly  of  Boston 
Herald  &  Traveler,  now  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


STUDENT  DAILY  BROADCASTS 

The  first  all-student  news  broadcast 
emanating  from  a  school  of  journalism 
as  a  laboratory  project  went  on  the  air, 
April  1,  when  the  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa 
City  student  daily  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  started  its  twice-daily  broadcast 
of  news  using  both  Associated  Press 
and  local  news. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


GOV.  HOFFMAN’S  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  appreci¬ 
ate  your  frankness  in  presenting  to  me 
your  views  in  connection  with  the  case 
of  Bnmo  Richard  Hauptmann,  and  I 
^t  to  assure  you  that  I  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  editorial  of  Feb.  22,  appearing 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  as  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  my  participation  in  the  present 
case. 

I  feel  that  there  has  been  a  great 
of  misunderstanding  regarding 
my  activity  in  the  Hauptmann  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
publicize  my  action  in  this  case.  TTiere 
have  been  very  few  “handouts”  from 
my  office.  When  such  releases  have 
been  given  out,  they  have  been  the 
result  of  repeated  questioning  by  the 
corps  of  newspapermen  assigned  to 
cover  the  case.  1  have  tried  to  abate 
the  publicity  with  “no  comment,”  but, 
unfortimately,  the  press  has  engaged 
in  widespread  speculation  regardless 
of  the  truth  of  the  various  rumors. 

It  is  easy  for  a  public  official  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  his  official  acts  will  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  his  conscience.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  falls  in  the  category  of  propa¬ 
ganda  unless  there  is  something  sub¬ 
stantial  to  support  it.  I  feel  that  a 
studied  examination  of  my  career  in 
public  office  will  show  that  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  taken  the  unpopular  side  of 
an  issue  because  I  have  believed  it  to 
be  the  right  position  to  take.  In  the 
Hauptmann  matter,  I  realized  from  the 
very  beginning  that  there  would  be  no 
popular  acclaim  because  of  my  par¬ 
ticipation;  I  accepted  a  flood  of  criti¬ 
cism,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Pardons  to  exert  every  en¬ 
deavor  to  determine  the  full  guilt  or 
innocence  of  this  man  and  to  satisfy 
for  all  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  more  than  one  person  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  crime. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  hold  no  brief 
for  Bnmo  Richard  Hauptmann,  but  I 
do  incline  to  the  opinion  that  society 
will  not  be  affected  whether  the  con¬ 
demned  man  is  executed  or  forever  re¬ 
mains  behind  prison  bars.  My  inquiry 
has  been  directed  toward  bringing  to 
justice  others  who  may  have  taken 
part  in  the  Lindbergh  case.  The  in- 
VKtigation  has  been  conducted  into 
things  that  have  not  foimd  their  way 
into  the  records  of  the  trial.  I  am  con- 
yhiced — and  I  believe  I  share  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  millions  of  other  citizens — that 
the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  and  extortion 
was  not  a  one-man  job.  A  partially 
solved  crime,  in  my  opinion,  encour¬ 
ages  crime  and  encumbers  future  de¬ 
tection  and  prosecution  of  crime. 

In  the  face  of  my  dual  responsibility 
as  Governor  and  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Pardons,  and  in  view  of  the 
many  unsolved  and  unexplained  an¬ 
gles  of  this  crime,  I  feel  that  I  have 
pursued  the  right  and  proper  course 
in  directing  that  every  effort  be  ex¬ 
erted  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the 
Mse  before  it  is  forever  marked 

dosed.”  I  am  enclosing  a  statement 
issued  in  connection  with  my  request 
hi  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
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Police  to  renew  the  investigation  into 
the  Lindbergh  case.  I  am  also  attach¬ 
ing  other  statements  issued  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  case.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  statements  will  serve  to  set  forth 
my  views  on  the  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  G.  Hoffman, 
Governor. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


MEASURING  CLASSIFIED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Classified 
advertising  linage  figures,  derived  from 
Media  Records,  are  decidedly  mis¬ 
leading. 

Media  Records  classified  linage  is 
arrived  at  by  gross  overall  measure¬ 
ment,  assuming  the  theoretical  14  lines 
of  agate  type  to  the  inch. 

Actually,  the  number  of  paid  lines 
of  classified  advertising  per  inch,  in¬ 
cluding  headings,  leads,  cut-off  rules, 
etc.,  fluctuates  between  8  lines  per  inch 
and  nearly  14  lines  per  inch. 

One  West  Coast  newspaper,  repeat¬ 
edly  measured  and  counted,  showed 
an  average  of  only  8.3  actual  advertis¬ 
ing  lines  per  inch.  Another  West 
Coast  newspaper,  measured  and 
counted  in  the  same  manner,  showed 
13.4  lines  per  inch.  By  the  present 
method,  if  both  newspaper  ran  an 
equal  number  of  inches,  both  would 
be  credited  with  the  same  number  of 
lines;  whereas  the  first  newspaper,  for 
each  100  inches,  ran  830  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  the  second  1,340 
lines. 

This  difference  in  lines  per  inch  is 
due  to  two  factors.  First,  the  space 
occupied  by  classification  heads,  and 
second,  the  size  of  tjrpe,  cut-off  rule, 
and  slug  in  which  the  ads  are  set. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  abuses 
of  present  system  of  measuring  is  the 
“directories”  run  in  most  all  news¬ 
papers.  Many  of  these  “directories” 
have  a  sub-head  for  each  ad,  reducing 
the  lines  of  actual  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  by  a  full  50  per  cent.  Yet  the 
present  system  of  comparison  is  based 
on  a  gross  measurement  of  these  heads 
combined  with  its  attached  classified 
advertising. 

The  unfairness  of  using  this  system 
in  comparing  the  classified  linage  of 
various  newspapers  is  apparent.  Much 
of  the  tendency  to  load  a  classified  sec¬ 
tion  with  excessive  heads,  larger  body 
type,  hidden  promotion  ads,  etc.,  is 
directly  due  to  the  present  system. 
These  abuses  are  countenanced  by  the 
newspapers  because  of  the  resultant 
increase  in  linage  that  is  given  on  the 
official  records. 

With  the  keen  competition  for  classi¬ 
fied  leadership,  these  loopholes  have 
been  exploited  to  their  fifllest  extent. 

The  only  suggestion  is  that  the  com¬ 
piling  agency  actually  line- count  each 
newspaper  at  certain  unstated  inter¬ 
vals  and  determine  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  gross  measurement  and  the  ac- 
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tual  line-coimt,  with  due  allowance 
for  size  of  type,  spacing,  etc.  The  re¬ 
sultant  figure  would  represent  ap¬ 
proximately  the  actual  lines  of  paid 
classified  advertising  on  some  standard 
basis.  This  figure  could  be  applied  to 
each  different  newspaper,  and  the 
published  record  would  then  reflect  a 
more  correct  comparison. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Editor  & 
Publisher,  following  the  lines  outlined 
above,  giving  figures  on  the  extremes 
in  line-count  on  various  newspapers, 
would  do  much  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
leading  and  incorrect  features  of  this 
situation,  as  at  the  present  time,  this 
system  is  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in¬ 
correct. 

J.  B.  Twiford, 

Manager  Classified  Advertising  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


APPRECIATED  FLOOD  STORY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Many 
thanks  for  the  photo  and  publicity  you 
gave  us  on  our  flood  conditions.  It  was 
quite  an  experience  but  after  reading 
about  all  the  other  fellows’  troubles 
ours  were  not  half  bad. 

We  certainly  do  appreciate  the  co¬ 
operation  and  service  you  render  and 
am  glad  the  flood  waters  stayed  away 
from  your  door. 

Irving  E.  Rogers, 

Vice-President,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Daily  Eagle  and  Evening  Tribune. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERS  COMPLAIN 

To  Editor  and  Publisher;  What 
does  a  newspaper  man  say  when  one 
of  his  masterpieces  is  printed  under 
the  by-line  of  another  man?  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  what  do  engineers  say  when 
illustrations  of  civil  engineering  proj¬ 
ects  are  captioned  “Architect’s  Draw¬ 
ing  Of - ”? 

The  tendency  to  label  drawings, 
plans,  illustrations,  and  descriptions 
of  all  structural  projects  with  the 
words  “Architect’s  drawing”  or  “Arch¬ 
itect’s  conception,”  seems  to  be  com¬ 
mon  among  news  services  and  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  an  unintentional  error, 
we  know,  but  it  is  one  which  this 
Society  and  thousands  of  civil  engi¬ 
neers  would  like  to  see  corrected.  .  .  . 

To  accomplish  this  we  would  like  to 
see  some  such  paragraph  as  the  fol- 
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lowing  inserted  in  all  style  books: 

Do  Not  write  “Architect’s  Draw¬ 
ing”  when  you  mean  “EIngineer’s 
Drawing.”  Check  the  illustration  to 
see  whether  the  work  is  that  of  an 
engineer  or  of  an  architect.  Give  the 
correct  credit  line. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  complaint.  It 
is  a  frank  appeal  for  cooperation. 

George  T.  Seabury, 
Secretary,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 


PUBLISHER  IMPRISONED 

Max  Simon,  convicted  of  arson  in 
connection  with  the  burning  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times  building,  three 
years  ago  was  taken  to  state  prison, 
Trenton,  March  30.  Simon  was  fined 
$2,000  and  sentenced  to  two  to  three 
years.  He  has  an  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  court  pending. 
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when  the  clips  are  compared.  For  the 
Lindbergh  case  has  not  been  simply 
New  Jersey’s,  but  New  York’s  and 
the  whole  country’s.  The  Lindbergh 
case  has  not  been  simply  a  murder 
case.  It  has  become  a  political  issue 
in  New  Jersey.  If  it  continues  it  may 
even  be  a  presidential  issue.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Mr.  Hoffman’s  antics  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the 
national  election  in  New  Jersey.  It 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  executive  interference  for 
Hauptmann  caused  a  split  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  this  state  that  had 
the  Democrats,  chiefly  Frank  Hague 
of  Jersey  City,  in  the  aisles. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  extra- 
memorable  nights  and  days  down  here 
when  the  news  was  not  half  so  im¬ 
portant  as  it  was  unbelievable  and 
funny. 

Mr.  Whited  furnished  one  of  those 
intervals.  Mr.  Whited,  you  may  re¬ 
member,  swore  before  the  Flemington 
jury  that  he  had  seen  Hauptmann  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hopewell  a  few  days 
before  Mandi  1,  1932.  He  told  his 
story  once,  denied  it  to  the  state  po¬ 
lice,  retold  it  and  was  called  to  the 
witness  stand  as  a  prosecution  wit¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  important  one,  for 
the  state  had  few  persons  who  could 
place  Hauptmann  in  New  Jersey  in 
February  or  March,  1932,  though 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Hauptmann  collected  the  ransom 
money. 

Whited  is  a  lean,  semi-shaven  Sour- 
land  Mountain  wood  cutter.  He  can¬ 
not  read  or  write.  His  family  and  his 
friends  think  he  never  saw  Haupt¬ 
mann,  but  Mr.  Whited  is  stu-e  he  did 
see  him. 

Governor  Hoffman’s  moves  in 
Hauptmann’s  behalf  took  a  new  course 
during  February  when  he  began  a 
series  of  statements  for  the  press  on 
the  credibility  of  prosecution  eye¬ 
witnesses.  He  assailed  Amandus 
Hochmuth,  the  aged  Franco-Prussian 
War  veteran;  he  cast  doubts  at  Dr. 
Condon  and  dared  him  to  come  home 
and  be  interviewed;  he  hinted  that 
Colonel  Lindbergh  could  not  have 
recognized  Hauptmann’s  voice  so  long 
after  that  important  night  in  St.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  Cemetery,  and  he  called 
Whited  a  downright  liar. 

Whited  fumed  among  his  neighbors, 
said  the  Governor  was  no  good  and 
refused  to  be  interrogated  again.  So 
Mr.  Hoffman  sent  out  his  private  in¬ 
vestigators  to  find  the  moimtaineer, 
and  bring  him  to  the  state  house.  They 
arrived  soon  after  midnight  and  Mr. 
Whited  refused  to  come  out  of  the 
little  Lambertville  dog  house  he  had 
been  so  proud  of  at  Flemington. 

“Come  out  in  the  name  of  the  law,” 
Mr.  Hoffman’s  motor  vdiicle  com¬ 
missioners  shouted  in  the  dark  street. 
“Mr.  Hoffman  wants  to  see  you.” 

“Go  to  hell,”  shouted  Mr.  Whited 
from  inside.  “You  ain’t  got  a  war¬ 
rant.” 

The  commissioners  surrounded  the 
house  but  were  unable  to  persuade 
Whited  to  appear.  One  of  them  sug¬ 
gested  arresting  Whited,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  search  of  the  motor  vehicle  files 
by  an  industrious  investigator  showed 
that  Whited  had  neglected  to  notify 
the  department  of  change  of  address. 
An  affidavit  was  filled  out  and  Mr. 
Whited  was  again  pressed  to  appear. 
No  answer  came  from  the  WWted 
home.  Whited  had  escaped.  At  1 
P.  M.  he  appeared  of  his  own  accord 
at  the  Governor’s  office  in  the  capi- 
toL  He  said  he  would  tell  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  where  to  head  in. 

“That  is  what  I  get  for  voting  for 
a  goddam  Republican,”  said  Whited. 


"The  first  thing  he  does  is  slap  a  sales 
tax  on  everything  I  eat  and  now  he 
wants  to  tell  me  to  my  face  I’m  a 
liar.  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Hoffman  he  ain’t  so  much.” 

Nothing  ever  came  of  the  perjury 
accusation.  Each  participant  had  a 
different  idea  of  what  went  on  in  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  office  during  the  interview. 
The  papers  printed  Mr.  Hoffman’s  ver¬ 
sion  and  a  manufactured  denial  by 
Whited.  They  couldn’t  print  it  the 
way  Whited  said  it.  When  they  tried 
to  find  him  the  next  day  his  family 
reported  that  Whited  had  strayed  off 
into  the  Sourland  hills  to  chop  wood, 
violently  perturbed  because  his  state¬ 
ment  had  not  been  used  in  its  original 
form.  He  told  his  children  he  was 
going  to  cut  down  them  trees  as  if 
they  was  the  Governor.  He  came 
back  to  Lambertville  with  a  record 
haul. 

Or  the  night  Mr.  Wendel  was  ar¬ 
rested. 

Damon  Runyon  was  setting  up 
drinks  for  Colonel  Schwarzkopf,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack  Lamb,  Wilentz,  Hauck  and 
several  newspaper  men  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Hotel  Stacy  Trent  in 
Trenton,  arena  for  most  of  the  press 
lately  working  on  the  Lindbergh  case. 
Wilentz  got  a  phone  call  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  returned  with  his 
mouth  open. 

“I  don’t  like  to  disturb  you  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said  as  he  put  on  his  white 
hat  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  “but 
you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  man  is  being  questioned  for  the 
Lindbergh  crime.” 

“Go  away,”  said  Captain  Lamb. 
“Enough  of  this.” 

“If  you  want  to  go  down  to  the 
Mercer  Cmmty  jail,”  Wilentz  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  will  tiy  to  interview  this 
person.  He  is  being  held  on  technical 
larceny  and  embezzlement  charges. 
His  name  is  Paul  Wendel.” 

Everyone  left  the  dining  room  and 
when  the  newspaper  men  in  the  tap 
room  saw  that  the  dining  room  was 
suddenly  empty  everyone  left  the  tap 
room.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Mercer 
County  jail  was  flooded  with  newsreel 
Bares  and  its  rear  steps  choked  with 
callers.  Wilentz  came  out  at  3  A.  M. 
and  read  a  statement  that  Wendel’s 
“confession”  had  been  repudiated  and 
that  Wendel  accused  Ellis  Parker  of 
having  beaten  the  confession  out  of 
him.  It  was  a  good  story  at  the  time 
but  it  seemed  that  it  woxild  die  by  the 
following  afternoon  editions. 

But  when  Prosecutor  Marshall,  of 
Mercer  County,  picked  up  his  final 
morning  edition  at  the  brecdtfast  table, 
he  saw  to  his  astonishment  that  the 
man  his  cissociates  had  imprisoned  was 
being  held  not  for  suspicion  of  larceny 
or  for  questioning  but  as  the  killer  of 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jr. 

The  prosecutor  left  his  eggs  where 
they  were,  put  on  his  coat,  forgot  his 


hat  and  went  as  quickly  as  he  could 
to  his  county  jail. 

“I  thought  this  man  took  back  hLs 
confession,”  Marshall  said.|  “I  thought 
he  was  being  held  on  a  larceny  charge. 
What  is  this  Lindbergh  murder  busi¬ 
ness?” 

“Look  for  yourself,”  said  the  clerk. 
Mr.  Marshall  looked  emd  he  saw  that 
Wendel  was  indeed  entered  on  the 
blotter  as  the  murderer  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  baby.  Just  then  he  got  a  phone 
call  from  the  state  house. 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Marshall.  “I 
don’t  know  what’s  happened.  I  don’t 
know  anything  at  all.  I  go  to  bed 
with  Hauptmann  in  the  chair  and  I 
wake  up  with  two  Lindbergh  mur¬ 
derers  arrested  in  my  coxmty.  One 
is  sentenced  to  die  tomorrow  as  the 
sole  perpetrator  of  the  Lindbergh 
murder.  The  other  claims  he  either 
did  or  didn’t  kill  the  child  but  is  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  the  crime.” 

“How  do  you  explain  that,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall?” 

“I  can’t  explain  it.  I  can’t  explain 
anything,”  said  the  prosecutor.  “If  I 
had  any  sense  I  would  resign  and 
move  my  family  over  into  Pennsy- 
vania.  I  will  go  crazy  if  I  stay  in 
Trenton  another  night.” 


A.  P.  TRANSFERS  MICKELSON 

Paul  Mickelson  of  the  Chicago  sports 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  staff.  He 
just  returned  from  a  swing  through 
the  baseball  training  camps  in  the 
South.  Other  sports  staff  changes  in- 
elude  the  transfer  of  Earl  Hilligan 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  replacing 
Mickelson;  of  James  B.  Reston  from 
the  New  York  feature  staff  to  the  New 
York  sports  staff;  the  promotions  of 
Felix  McKnight  to  the  sports  editor¬ 
ship  at  Dallas  and  of  Rol^rt  Myers  to 
a  similar  post  in  Los  Angeles.  Myers 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  staff,  succeeds  Paul  Zimmer¬ 
man,  who  is  now  bureau  chief  in  Al¬ 
buquerque. 
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GREEN  SUCCEEDS  RUSSELL 
The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince  has  announced  appointment  of 
W.  A.  Green  as  advertising  manager 
to  succeed  W.  C.  Russell  who  has 
retired  after  27  years  of  service.  Mr. 
Green  has  been  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Daily  Province  for 
ten  years. 


COLUMBUS  STAFF  CHANGES 

Robert  S.  Harper,  news  editor, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  become  news 
editor,  Columbus  Dispatch,  succeed¬ 
ing  Walter  J.  Stahl,  who  has  been 
named  art  editor.  Harper  has  jeen 
succeeded  at  the  Journal  by  Charles 
M.  Cununings,  former  city  editor, 
which  post  is  now  held  by  John  Mc- 
Conau^y,  former  assistant  city  editor. 
Addition  of  Bernard  Hayes,  formerly 
of  the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  also  was 
announced  this  week. 
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PRINTED  FLOOD  SECTION 

A  24-page  tabloid  section  composed 
entirely  of  flood  pictures  was  produced 
in  the  New  York  Mirror  plant  and 
shipped  to  Pittsburgh  for  inclusion  in 
the  March  29  issue  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 
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cub 
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count 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 
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Rebuilt  Presses 


Wont 
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BLACK  AND  COLOR 


SCOTT  Modern  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  vjtrious  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 
HOE  40  page  Simplex  Press. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
with  substructure  and  reels. 
DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 

HOE  Universal  Unit  (Pancoast) 
16-Couple  Color  Press. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  Office  &  Factory . Plainfield  N.  J. 

New  York  Office . Z30  Weal  41 M  Street 

Ckicafa  Office . 1330  Monadnock  Black 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


\tt.M 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


R.  HOE  &-  CO.,  INC. 


910  E.  138TH  ST.  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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denies  end  OF  YENCHING  Addre..in*  &  MuItiKr.phing 

An  editorial  recently  print^  by  the  - rh,pUbSrXdd?nifii - 

v^hina  News,  English  section  of  the  save*  the  <‘0«t  of  making  plate*. 

^  Sms  Hsin  Wen,  laboratory  publi-  ^«th  st..  N. 

^  cation  of  the  Yenching  University  de-  _ Photo-Lithographing _ 

^-nent  of  journalism  to  which  many  ifo  Cut*  Needed.  lUuetnte  AdvertUlng  Utera- 

the  ■  _ _  orifl  »MiK  turc,  reproduce  letter*,  bulletin*,  etc. 

e  in  American  newspaper  editors  and  pub-  ix>we*t  price*,  $i.50  per  loo;  aoc  addi- 

1-  liAers  have  contributed,  denies  that  tionai  loo'*.  Pasaantino,  25o  w,  4»th, 

Christian  education  in  China  can  be  .  ^.A'^***'*- -  .  . 

written  of  in  the  past  tense.  How-  _ Help  Wanted _ 

M**  over  the  editorial  says,  continuance  Engraver — Mu*t  be  experienced  in  newapaper 
New  ic  Honondonf  iirtnn  a  eon-  engraving,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  two- 

f  of  the  school  IS  Uepenaent  upon  a  con  plant.  Application*  should  be  from 

tintlins  inflow  of  students  and  the  re-  New  York  or  vicinity,  a*  advertiser  will 
or-  ,  inrlorw.TiH<»nr>*»  from  Tanan  attend  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  and  would 

I  taininS  indepenuence  irom  japan.  interview  applicant*  at  that  time. 

Asurancc  that  ‘  we  shall  carry  on  m  Write  fully  covering  qualification*,  (live 
,  ;ur  present  location”  should  be  quah- 

mer  fi*d  with  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  Speolnl  edition  promotion  man  and  crow  man- 
Ii'  ^vntrol  over  such  a  decision,”  the  ager  wanted  by  leading  middle  weatem 
I  Al-  ctmu"  newapaper.  Mu*t  have  clean  record  of 

editorial  saiu.  aggreaslve  aelling  and  be  able  to  create 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Butinett  Executive,  young  man,  married,  whoee  Newipa.per  £xecutive->44r  twenty«two  yean 


13  years  with  1  newspaper,  with  which  he 
is  Ktill  connected,  in  a  lur^te  highly  com¬ 
petitive  held,  embraces  active  experience 
in  business,  tinanciul,  ndvertiHing  circula¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  departments.  Ability 
recognized  through  promotion  to  such  po¬ 
sitions  us  coniptrolJer,  assistant  treasurer. 


experience  us  business  manager  advertising 
manager,  general  knowledge  of  manage- 
iiient  and  directing  personnel.  Past  record 
vindicates  ability.  Gentile,  married*  de¬ 
pendents.  Prefer  connection  with  Daily, 
having  circulation  of  L*5,000,  more  or  less. 
A-4d4.  B  &  P  Personnel  Service.  _ 


advertising  and  business  manager  and  sucb  Newspaperman — Age  24.  Iowa  University, 


duties  us  all  purchasing  including  news¬ 
print,  labor  negotiations,  building  and  plant 
iiianugement.  Gum  laude  degree  In  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  trained  accountant, 
well  versed  on  tax  matters.  Ability  and 
initiative,  however,  considered  secondary 
to  honesty  and  loyalty.  Would  render  val¬ 
uable  service  as  assistant  to  publisher 


interested  in  someone  he  could  depend  — io — _ iff, 

offlie*'"  A  iSVh/r  UnlvwHlty^.  J.,’  staff  photographer, 

offlte*.  A-0I3.  Editor  &  I  ublisher.  nn  nptinn  tihntn*.  rennrtlna. 


aggressive  selling  and  be  able  to  create 
special  page  and  special  edition  ideaa  that 

_ _  .  can  be  sold.  Be  able  to  train  and  direct 

£C  TQ  CORRELATE  RESEARCH  staff  of  several  men  now  aelling  on  com- 

JT  j  c  u  mission.  Give  reference*,  age,  complete 

Illtor,  I  Two  main  committees  anct  nve  sub-  story  of  experience  over  past  ten  years 

r  the  ^  - amvointed  to  center  ond  all  other  essential  Information  in  first 

r  me  committees  were  ap^m^  lo  “lu*  letter.  Salary  and  over  riding  commlaalon. 

news  and  correlate  research  activities  m  Uie  Box  a-483.  Editor  a  ihibiiaher. _ 

fipM  of  journalism  at  the  annual  meet-  - — - : - —  ; 

been  ine  of  the  American  CouncU  for  Re-  _ Situatioua  Wanted _ 

jeen  in  Journalism  held  at  La  Crosse,  ?  PeraoMel  Seivlca';  o»  the  end  of 

,  .  *.  an  ad  in  this  clasnUcatum  signihes  that  full 

WiSvt  March  28,  A  bureau  of  mtorma-  information,  including  photo  and  references,  is 

ditor,  tion  concerning  grants  in  aid  and  ow  fiU  iw  our  office. _ 

other  subsidies  to  scholarship  was  Able  editor  now  edltliig  national  weekly  trade 
ditor.  aet  up  with  R^ph  O.  Nocksmger  of 

Berly  ^University  of  Wisconsin  as  directore  experience.  Can  handle  rewrite,  reporting 
0  the  A  committee  headed  by  Ralph  D.  C^y  J*;*---  s^kin^'to 

i  was  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  will  establish  hlmaelf  and  wining  to  travel  if  necessary, 
a  liaison  with  other  research  bodies.  ®  *  ** 


&.  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Kaiiafer— It  years  ezperienoe,  in 
all  phases  of  circulation,  llioroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  with  boy  organ¬ 
ization  and  promotion.  Desire  position 


Missouri  Uuiversity  School  of  Journalism, 
graduate.  Formerly  reporter,  feature  writer, 
film  critic  western  newspapers,  1934-36:  re¬ 
cently.  morning  editor  I'ress  Uadio  Bureau, 
New  York  City;  desires  post  with  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  radio.  Salary  no  object 
for  right  opportunity.  A-474,  E  &  P  Per- 

sounel  Service. _ 

itograpber-reportar,  t6,  married,  Hlaaonxi 
University  B.  J.,  staff  pbotographer.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  action  photos,  reporting,  spe¬ 
cial  writing,  page  layouts,  publicity.  Many 
trade  Journal  sales.  Excellent  references. 
Situation  wanted  or  will  represent  you  in 
Erie.  I'a.,  as  correspondent-photographer. 
A-488.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


Reporter,  desk  man.  editorial  writer.  Twelve 


Situationa  Wanted 


married,  best  of  references  and  a  real 
go-getter.  A-465.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Circulation  Manager — Wanta  Poaition  in  Metro¬ 
politan  area,  age  45,  twenty  years  experi¬ 
ence  circulation  and  delivery  departments 
of  New  York  newspapers.  A-1  references. 
A-473.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


years  experience,  five  years  on  last  newa¬ 
paper.  Skilled  in  sprightly  news  writing, 
efficient  copy  reading  or  editorials  with 
punch.  33  years  old,  university  graduate. 
Have  also  done  magazine  writing  and  edited 
political  papers.  Good  references.  A-468, 
E  &  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 


Oircnlation  Manager— age  81,  clean  cut  and  Reporter,  sports  editor,  feature  writer,  pub- 


aggreseive  desires  change.  Over  10  years  '  llcity  director.  Make-up,  editing.  Accurate 
with  present  paper  handling  successfully  news-gatherer,  colorful  writer.  Seeks  posi- 

a  circulation  of  60.000.  Specialises  in  tion  offering  opportunity.  Age  23,  single, 

carrier  promotion,  obtaining  maximum  re-  university  educated.  Prefer  connection  with 

suits  with  a  minimum  of  expense.  Will  daily.  Travel  anywhere.  Excellent  refer- 

go  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Salary  ences.  A-510,  B  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

®  *  Reporter,  aga  87,  Northwestern  ITniversUy 

-  r-ersonnei  Hervice. _  graduate.  Experienced  on  two  newspapers. 

nlatlan  manager:  age  36.  married,  now  Now  employed  lo  New  York  City.  Prefer 

employed  but  looking  for  greater  oppor-  same  locality.  Salary  $25.  A-498.  B  &  P 

tunlty.  Three  years  experience  Register  Personnel  Service. 


ditor.  set  up  with  Ralph  O.  Nocksinger  of 
^®riy  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  director. 
0  the  X  committee  headed  by  Ralph  D.  Casey 
)  was  of  the  U.  of  Minnesota  will  establ^ 
a  liaison  with  other  research  bodies. 

N  "editor  &  PUBLISHER 

S  Classified  Advertising 
t  andl  RATES 


P  Personnel  Service. _ 

Otrcnlatlan  manager:  age  36,  married,  now 
employed  but  looking  for  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Three  years  experience  Register 


I*  ®b0  boe  y®ar  reorganisation  work  small 

A  i.  'p  P^nnei  Thorougbly  familiar  independent 

G^  referencea.  A-486.  E  *  P  Personnel  promotion.  Nd  terrl- 

aemce. _  torlal  preference.  A-494,  BAP  Personnel 

Aoonrata,  resourceful,  versatile  desk  or  lag  — — - r - 55 — la—-, - 

man;  feature-writer;  fifteen  yeari’  expert-  Claaainad  Manager— Age  30.  Twelve  years  ex- 


Young  man.  84.  elngle'.  4  years  city  editor 


ence;  bold  endorsement*  from  Aeeociated 
Pre**,  Theodore  Dreleer,  Sir  Baell  Thom¬ 
son;  speak  Spanish,  Italian,  French;  law¬ 
yer,  tmt  desire  return  to  newspapertng ; 
active,  healthy,  unmarried;  teetotaler.  I 
get  it  right!  A-479,  B  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 


perience.  Midwest  newspapers  of  nine  to  could  leave  in  short  time.  Best  references, 

hundred  thousand  circulation.  Forceful  A-.MIS.  E  *  P  Personnel  Service. 

?fo‘nT“cV”wTter*.“'li‘irVe\*^.*1la=^  ot  Wi.con.in;  School 


foreign  language  dally  In  Chicago.  Wants 
reportorlal  Job  Metropolitan  paper.  Willing, 
capable.  Well  versed  Engliah,  Lithuanian. 
Polish,  Russian  languages,  limps  along 
French.  German.  Could  be  useful  In  city 
large  foreign  population.  Still  on  Job  hut 
could  leave  in  short  time.  Best  references. 
A-.MiS,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


■  A -v-t.-hMC  /r-  u  _ Mciive,  lieaiiur,  uuuiamcu.  i 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order)  ^  right!  A-479,  B  &  P  Personnel 

1  Time  —  -SO  per  line  Service. 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line - - - 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  Advertlaing — A  salesman  who  gained  linage 

(Cash  with  Order)  while  paper  lost  585,407  lines  last  year. 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line  As  an  executive-salesman  previously, 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line  stopped  losses,  obtained  gains.  Trained  on 

Count  six  word*  to  the  line  when  sending  large  and  small  dally  and  Sunday  .  .  . 

....1.  with  Ads  charred  to  eatab-  adaptable  your  organization  selling  prob- 

ci»li  With  order.  Ads  charged  to  eatao  percentage.  Interview 

Iwbed  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the  vour  city  or  your  representative  In  N.  Y.  C. 

''^*F0Rm“  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON  p"  P^rBo^^Tl'"^™!. ® 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

A  Publisher  reserve*  the  right  to  classify,  Advsrtising  man  desires  to  organiie  and  con 


Increase  125,000  line*.  Unemployed  be-  Jouraaligm.  trained  for  editorial  work, 

cause  of  recent  merger.  Write  A-470,  ^ow  three  years'  advertUing  eipertence 

E  &  P  Personnel  Dept  small  Pacific  Northwest  Dally.  Would 

= — ■  ■  - i ; -  appreciate  opportunity  to  exchange  letters. 

Olaasifl^  Muager--Age  86,  now  raploy^  aa  Anxious  to  learn  on  basis  of  gamble  for 

assistant  on  one  of  largest  dailies  in  Bast.  advancement.  Box  A-508.  Editor  A  Pub- 

In  present  position  8  years.  Thoronghly  Usher 

experienced  directing  telephone  and  street  ^ ^ - gz -  .  . - := - ; - rr- 

staffs.  Able  correspondent.  Real  organiser,  jaon,  86,  unm^ad,  and  unlveralty 


edit  or  reject  any  copy.  Unacceptable 
are  ads  requesting  syndicate  feature,  or 
other,  samples,  unless  advertiser’  name 
sad  address  appear. _ 

Newspapers  for  Sale 


aggressive,  energetic.  Display  solicitor  oii  graduate  in  Journalisni,  wlUi  professional 

same  paper  5  years.  Box  A-491,  E  A  P  talent  and  knowledge  of  printing,  en- 

Personnel  Service  graving  and  photography,  seeks  advertis- 

-  3 — =r-i — s - : — ing  or  magaxlne  work.  Experienced  in 

CoU^a  graduate.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  football;  meeting  public,  and  holds  responsible  posi- 

two  Years'  experience  as  reporter  now  cm-  tion  at  present.  Best  of  reference*.  A-471. 

p'oyfed,  wants  Job  on  live  paper  In  city  of  E  A  P  Personnel  Service 

from  30.000  to  150.000  population.  Can  ban-  = - - ■  ,  .  \ - r - 

die  telegraph  desk  on  paper  having  hut  Young  man  (30),  aingle,  free  to  go  any  whan 


—  dallies  in  America.  Age  87,  A-462,  BAP 

Newspapers  for  Sale  Personnel  Service. _ 

Advertising  solicitor,  married,  age  28,  Chrii- 


dnet  an  Advertising  Service  Department  ^  -  ^Tre  r^BorL  CTarTcte^.TblluV.  health: 

irnewspfpe?  work.  ad™ertWng  and^S^^^^^^^  - A-.MM.  E  A  P  Pcr«>nnel  Service. 

ebandising.  Five  years  with  one  of  largest  Compoeing  room  foreman  or  mechanical  taper- 
dailies  In  America.  Age  87,  A-462,  BAP  intendent  now  employed  on  well  known 


deeiree  newspaper  or  magaxlne  connection, 
six  years  of  circulation  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  city,  suburb*  and  country,  seven 
years  of  office  detail  work  and  supervisory 
experience,  clean  cut,  excellent  references, 
opportunity  I  desire,  salary  secondary 
A-476,  BAP  Personnel  Service. 


liibed  publications,  grossing  $75,000,  sontb- 
western  city  of  12,(X)0,  never  advertised 
before,  for  sale  by  owner.  Will  require 
$25,000  cash,  balance  on  liberal  terms. 
Give  bank  reference.  Box  A-487,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


tian;  2  years  advertising  manager  of 
Jackson  Heights  News.  Jackson  Heights, 
L.  I.  Excellent  connections  In  Liquor  Drug 
Trades.  Capable  of  advising  an  advertiser 
on  merchandising  problems.  Will  accept 


employment  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Competent  editor  seeks  new  post;  16  yeers 


paper  desires  to  make  change,  ^llege  opportunity  I  desire,  salary  secondary 

education,  handles  men  well  but  with  pub-  A-476  BAP  Personnel  ^rvlce 

Usher's  Interests  paramount.  17  years  _ ! _ ! _ 

experience  on  dally  newspapers  including  ~  TT  ~  ; 

every  department  of  composing  room.  Newspaper  Machinist 

"Un^r  forty."  ^nference  may  be  ar-  Moving,  ereoting,  dUmantling— presiroom  and 
®  *  P  Personnel  st^eotySn^ulpment.  Call  BE  3-S967.  H 

-  Ammon  A  Co.,  95  Cliff  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


M  Rae«alrAw«  ExccUeiit  refereDCCs.  A*514,  E  &  P  Per-  npw».  eniiomu  expenenre:  can  aeTCiop  lo- 

_ newtpaper  oroicers _  sonnel  Serrlce.  ctl  newi  to  beat  adTantage:  highest  refer- 

ho  you  know  values  I  If  not,  engage  a  Qualified,  -  ■  enoea;  Box  A-511,  Editor  &  Publieher. 

reliable  broker.  He  will  guide  you  correct-  Advertising  —  Business  and  Promotion  —  well  copy  Reader,  SO,  married,  employed  at  present 
ly.  I  don't  mean  a  novice  who  may  mean  known  executive  and  exceptional  personal  a,  alot  „an  on  paper  of  1(X>,000  circulation. 


news,  pflitorinl  experience:  can  develop  lo¬ 
cal  news  to  beat  advantage;  highest  refer- 
ences;  Box  A-511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


well,  bat  lack  knowledge  which  la  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  active  and  extensive  ex¬ 
perience.  1  know  values  and  will  not  mis¬ 
lead  yon.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 

York, _ 

if  iataiaatsd  in  the  pntehaaa  of  a  Paoillo  Q>ast 
newspaper — dally  or  weekly — write  M.  0. 

Moore,  Beverly  HlUa,  Calif. _ 

Buying,  sailing,  mergan,  dailies  and  wsaklias. 
No  listing  charge.  Intelligent,  energetic, 
confidential.  Feigbner  A  Mapoles,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Mich.,  or  111  Old  River  Road,  Wllkea- 
Btrre,  Pa. _ 

_ Newapapora  Wanted _ 

I  Wanted — Newspapers  to  represent  in  East  and 
West.  Address  Box  A-512,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. 

$7,500  down  for  61%  or  more,  bargain  weakly, 
dally,  N.  E.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Eastern  Pa. 
Age  34,  Box  A-515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Btteineea  Opportunitie*  Wanted 
Bntinesa  manager — Publisher — Aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  executive  seeks  con¬ 
nection  on  salary  and  share-profit  basis, 
with  or  without  investment,  on  daily  of 
10-80.0(X)  circulation,  25  years'  experience 
In  all  phases  of  production  and  manage- 
_ Pent,  A-427.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

_ Circulation  Promotion _ 

good  newspapers  this  27-yeaT-old  institatloii 
continues  to  add  sound,  substantial  clr- 
cnlitlon  on  a  self-financing  plan.  THB 
CBLAELE8  PABTLOWB  00.,  Occidental 

_  Bldg.,  Indianapollg. _ 

..  Morrison  Plan 

****jS*Perdom'e  Leading  Oircnlation  Builders 
—  That  Plan  That  Pay*  and  Prove*  It" 
Writ*  the  John  P.  Morrison  Company, 
_4ta  fir,.  Shoos  Bldg.,  De*  Moines,  Iowa. 

Campaign*  Suooeed — Hndaon  De  Priest 
A  Associate*  World'*  Record  Clrcolatioo 
Billder*.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


_ Spacial  Editions _ 

mr*  serrioe  t«  pahUahen.  Hlgheet  reoom- 
aditlons  given  by  those  I  have  served. 

0.  L.  LEACH 


producer.  Metropolitan  and  smaller  city  ex¬ 
perience,  available  on  reasonable  notice 
account  flood  and  other  personal  condi¬ 
tions.  Now  located  East.  Interview  at 
A..  N.  P.  A.  convention.  Box  A-484,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Butineit  manager — Unemployed  because  of 

merger.  Middle-«ged,  married.  Fifteen 
years'  experience.  Capable.  References. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


BEICAUSE  of  the  system  of  anonym¬ 
ity  prevailing  in  press  associa¬ 
tion  work,  relatively  few  men  in 
newspaper  offices  recognized  this 
week  ^e  name  of  George  Naeder 
when  news  was  flashed  that  he  had 
died  at  his  Brooklyn  home.  However, 
in  his  career  he  must  have  had  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  dealings  with  nearly 
every  newspaper  in  this  country,  and 
with  added  thousands  of  newsmen 
scattered  over  the  world.  Any  Morse 
operator,  or  old  U.P.  or  A.P.  news¬ 
man,  located  here  or  in  Timbuktu, 
would  instantly  recognize  the  initials 
“G.N.”  as  the  “fist”  of  George  Naeder, 
long  news  editor  of  Associated  Press 
in  New  York,  and  previously,  for  as 
many  years,  news  manager  of  United 
Press,  and  of  the  several  small  associa¬ 
tions  that  were  merged  to  create  that 
organization  in  1906. 

Mr.  Naeder  retired  from  A.P.  eight 
years  ago,  aged  62.  I  met  him  in  the 
Laffan  Bureau,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Feb.  17,  1898,  two  days  after  the 
Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  Har¬ 
bor.  In  the  intervening  38  years  I 
had  worked  vmder  him,  with  him  or 
near  him  and  held  him  in  the  rever¬ 
ence  due  to  an  instructor  and  friend. 
Mr.  Naeder  started  life  as  a  Western 
Union  messenger  boy,  earning  $5  for 
seven  nights’  work.  He  was  bom  on 
the  East  Side  of  poor,  but  stiu'dy  par¬ 
ents.  Park  Row  effitors  liked  the 
boy,  encouraged  him  to  enter  the 
business.  His  first  news  job,  I  think 
he  told  me,  was  in  the  office  of  the 
old  U.P.,  in  the  days  of  Walter  Phil¬ 
ipps,  copying  news  on  flimsy  and 
black  sheets  with  a  stylus.  1/^en  I 
came  on  the  scene,  a  green  lad  from 
the  West,  Mr.  Naeder  was  assistant 
manager  of  the  news  service  jointly 
conducted  in  New  York  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Press,  Scripps-McRae  Press 
Association  and  the  Laffan  Bureau, 
the  latter  owned  by  New  York  Sun. 
The  old  U.P.  had  f^ed,  after  a  death 
struggle  with  A.P.,  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  were  left  out  in  the  cold, 
with  no  telegraph  service,  had  started 
the  three  small  services,  later  merged 
into  the  U.P.  of  this  day.  No  man 
contributed  more  to  that  enterprise, 
by  reason  of  intelligent  and  diligent 
work,  than  Mr.  Naeder.  However,  as 
often  happens,  he  did  not  realize  on 
his  efforts.  John  Vandercook  had  be¬ 
come  head  of  U.P.  and  then,  29  years 
ago,  Mr.  Naeder  accepted  a  call  from 
AJ*.,  and  served  that  news  organiza¬ 
tion  with  conspicuous  ability  imtil 
his  retirement 

•  *  * 

DEIPRTVED  of  formal  education, 
“G.N.”  became,  through  read¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  best-informed  indi¬ 
viduals  I  have  known.  Few  could 
compete  with  him  in  debate  on  ciu:- 
rent  topics.  Possessed  of  an  \mcanny 
memory,  he  could  not  only  tell  the 
exact  facts  in  a  news  story,  weeks, 
months  or  even  years  old,  but  would 
often  startle  me  by  saying:  “You 
will  find  it  in  the  Sun  (or  some  other 
newspaper  of  given  date),  page  3, 
coltunn  1,  top.”  Sure  enough,  it 
would  be  there.  Never  was  there  a 
more  determined  editorial  stickler  for 
precise  accuracy  than  he,  and  rarely 
have  I  seen  an  editor  more  appreci¬ 
ative  of  honest,  clean,  skillful  report¬ 
ing.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mr. 
Naeder  never  went  out  on  a  story  in 
his  life.  As  a  speedy  deskman,  he 
had  few  equals. 


The  whole  roimd  world  was  to 
“G.N.”  a  network  of  telegraph  and 
cable  lines  and  air  currents,  and  no 
postman  on  his  route  could  be  more 
familiar  with  the  stops  than  was  he 
with  the  stations  on  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  circuits.  He  spoke  of  cities  by 
their  telegraph  code  names,  such  as 
“NX”  for  New  York,  “SM”  for  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  “WA”  for  Washington.  Cit¬ 
ies  of  the  United  States,  or  foreign 
lands,  were  open  books  to  him,  yet 
he  never  traveled,  not  even  100  miles 
from  New  York.  It  was  a  joke  on 
Park  Row  that  Mr.  Naeder  was  “the 
original  New  Yorker,”  and  would 
never  set  foot  beyond  the  city  limits. 

In  on  all  of  the  great  news  plays 
of  his  day,  Mr.  Naeder  is  remembered 
for  several  extraordinary  feats.  Well 
do  I  recall  the  day  Queen  Victoria’s 
death  was  flashed  into  oiir  Park  Row 
office.  “G.N.”  had  assigned  me  to  the 
cable  desk  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
code  word  “dead,”  which  would  re¬ 
lease  a  story  we  had  sent  out  imder 
a  “hold”  order.  I  was  to  dictate  a 
flash  and  new  lead  to  the  operators 
working  all  circuits.  Mr.  Vandercook 
was  then  our  man  on  the  scene,  the 
London  manager.  The  “dead”  mes¬ 
sage  came.  I  dictated  the  flash  which 
set  presses  in  motion  in  all  of  our 
offices.  New  York  Journal  was  soon 
selling  on  Park  Row,  on  oxxr  news. 
Then  came  another  cable  message 
from  London  reading:  “Kill  dead, 
premature.”  I  yelled;  “All  operators, 
break!”  and  was  about  to  dictate  a 
kill  when  Mr.  Naeder  intervened. 
“You  can’t  kill  it  now,  with  papers 
on  the  street  everywhere,”  he  said, 
firmly.  “Victoria  cannot  possibly  live 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  We  must 
stand  on  this  flash.  Go  ahead  with 
your  story.”  I  did,  and  in  less  than 
15  minutes  the  cable  short  line  clat¬ 
tered  again,  this  time  to  inform  us 
that  the  news  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
death  had  been  posted  officially  at  the 
Mansion  House.  Then  Mr.  Naeder 
magnanimously  gave  full  credit  to 
Mr.  Vandercook  for  a  substantial 
beat.  M.  E.  Stone,  of  the  A.P.,  set 
up  a  loud  complaint  that  the  “oppo¬ 
sition  was  claiming  a  beat  on  a  fake 
which  anticipated  the  death  of  the 
Queen,”  but  the  editor  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  the  late  Delavan  Smith, 
wired  Mr.  Stone;  “The  A.P.  should 
hire  that  anticipator,  for  we  were 
badly  beaten  here  on  this  big  news.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  bliz¬ 
zard  had  cut  Washington  off  from 
New  York,  we  saw  Mr.  Naeder  work 
his  magic  imderstanding  of  wires, 
bringing  news  in  from  Washington 
over  a  circuit  through  the  South  and 
West,  picking  up  our  trunk  line  at 
Chicago.  Later,  when  a  Pacific  storm 
disturbed  communications,  he  got 
the  news  of  the  Johnson-Bums  fight 
in  Australia  over  cables  to  London, 
thence  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of 
direct  to  San  Francisco,  and  had  a 
clean  beat  for  the  A.P. 

•  •  • 

D0Z£)NS  of  such  stories  were  told 
of  “G.N.”  on  Park  Row,  in  our 
days  there,  but  this  week  one  minor 
incident,  for  some  reason,  came  back 
sharply  to  my  mind.  The  newspaper 
business  was  poor  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  We  press  asso¬ 
ciation  men  were  underpaid,  and 
overworked.  For  years  I  labored  an 
average  of  64  hours  each  week.  A 
$35  salary  was  big  pay.  Came  a  time 


when  the  members  of  our  staff 
wanted  to  honor  “G.N.”  for  some  im- 
remembered  stunt.  Due  to  family  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  buy  a  watch,  and  we  determined 
to  present  him  with  a  beauty.  The 
hat  was  passed  and  $100  collected. 
We  bought  a  glistening  gold  bauble, 
with  handsome  chain  and  charm.  No 
boy  ever  received  a  toy  with  greater 
delight.  The  presentation  scene,  in 
our  little  office,  clings  in  pleasant 
memory.  A  week  later,  “G.N.”  en¬ 
tered  the  office  at  the  usual  7  a.m., 
his  face  white.  The  watoh  was  gone. 
A  pickpocket  had  snipped  the  chain 
with  nippers,  on  a  crowded  bridge 
train.  News  of  the  little  tragedy 
spread  to  police  headquarters.  The 
regular  Sim  man  there  was  Joe  Mc¬ 
Ginn,  long  a  romantic  figure  of  the 
old  Park  Row.  He  came  tearing 
down  to  the  office,  just  before  “30,” 
inspecting  the  remnant  of  chain  with 
skilled  eye.  “It  looks  like  the  work 
of  a  professional,”  he  said.  “Let  me 
take  this  piece  of  chain  up  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  rU  see  what  I  can  do. 
lliose  devils  that  work  the  bridge 
trains  have  picked  the  wrong  pocket 
this  time,  you’ll  see.”  A  day  or  two 
later,  Joe  returned,  wreathed  in 
smiles.  “Here’s  your  watch  and 
chain,  George,”  he  said,  “and  next 
time  don’t  leave  your  coat  unbut¬ 
toned  on  the  bridge  cars,  it’s  danger¬ 
ous.” 

He  would  never  tell  us  what  trick 
he  worked,  but  as  there  was  no 
arrest,  and  as  Joe  knew  most  of  the 
crooks  of  New  York,  we  assumed  he 
had  merely  passed  word  along  to 
some  king  of  the  underworld  that 
that  particular  piece  of  swag  must  be 
returned  to  the  owner.  The  phrase 
“power  of  the  press”  had  meaning  in 
those  fabled  days. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  naeder  broke  hundreds  of 
yoimg  men  into  press  associa¬ 
tion  work,  and  was  uniformly  kind 
to  them.  Any  man  who  could  put  up 
with  the  stupidity  of  my  cubhood, 
must  rate  as  the  soul  of  patience. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  in  simple  com¬ 
fort  in  Brooklyn  for  more  than  40 
years,  raising  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  To  the  end, 
“G.N.”  spent  almost  his  entire  leisure 
in  reading,  mainly  enjoying  history, 
travel  and  biography.  He  said  life 
had  given  him  all  he  wanted.  His 
type  was  imique  in  my  experience. 

•  •  • 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  was  something 
phoney  about  the  “charity”  end  of  the 
Irish  Hospitals  Sweepstakes,  which 
tiuTi  American  newspapers  into  joy- 
and- weeping  towels  every  few  months, 
and  we  have  repeatedly  hinted  in  these 
columns  that  a  rich  story  was  ripe 
in  Dublin  awaiting  some  enterprising 
plucker.  Millions  of  dollars  have  reg¬ 
ularly  been  siphoned  out  of  America 
in  the  name  of  hospital  charity,  the 
scheme  violating  our  lottery  laws  and 
exploiting  the  poorest  and  most  ig¬ 
norant  of  our  people. 

Well,  the  hero  of  the  plot  is  West¬ 
brook  Pegler.  He  happened  to  be  in 
London,  and  with  characteristic  skill 
investigated  that  dubious  Dublin  lot¬ 
tery.  This  week  he  has  exposed  the 
business,  alleging  that  three  promoters 
of  the  Sweep  “have  taken  down  profits 
of  almost  two  million  dollars  each  for 
conducting  17  draws  in  five  and  a  half 
years.”  He  named  Spencer  Freeman, 
an  Englishman,  brother  of  the  leading 
bookmaker  of  the  English  turf;  Joseph 
McGrath,  an  Irish  politician  and  ac¬ 
countant,  and  Richard  Duggan,  a  Dub¬ 
lin  gambler,  now  deceased,  whose  es¬ 
tate  collects  his  immense  ^ce  of  lot¬ 
tery  profits.  In  another  cabled  column, 
to  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  Mr. 
Pegler  this  week  revealed  that 


$25,000,000  of  Irish  Hospitals  Sweta. 
stake  money  is  “frozen  in 
lin  banks,”  and  the  good 
are  setting  up  a  shrill  clamor  in  b*. 
half  of  their  patients  for  a  glimpse  a 
that  big  wad  of  dough.  Mr.  Pegl^  (». 
that  in  ten  years  the  great  intern*, 
tional  gamble  has  yielded  more  tha 
$40,000,000,  and  last  week’s  take 
more  than  one-half  American.  Anitr. 
ican  editors  ought  to  ponder  some  d 
Mr,  Pegler’s  statements,  as  for  i*. 
stance — “at  last  reports  the  hoqdtab 
still  had  about  $25,000,000  coming  « 
their  share  of  the  revenue.  The 
pitality  of  management  to  the  journal, 
ists  who  have  gone  to  Dublin  to  cowr 
the  draw  has  defeated  its  own  pw. 
poses  in  many  cases. 

“Members  of  the  craft  who  have  en- 
dured  the  tortures  of  sweepstakii 
hangover  report  that  the  saddle  bun- 
ions  and  foot  bunions,  the  thirst  and 
fatigue  which  plagued  the  war  corre*. 
pondents  in  Ethiopia  and  laid  ig, 
must  have  been  mild  distempers 
pared  to  the  anguish  of  any  man  idto 
regained  consciousness  in  the  foggy 
dawn  of  a  Dublin  day  and  yelled  fe^ 
for  the  coroner  to  come  and  take  a  look 
at  the  body. 

“This  year  the  English  brothers  d 
Fleet  Street  have  been  spared  ^  or¬ 
deal  for  their  papers  are  forbidda 
by  English  law  to  permit  themsdvci 
even  the  remotest  reference  to  the 
sweepstakes.  The  journalists  of  ofim 
nations,  however,  have  had  to  carry  on 
as  usual,  and  some  of  the  boys  tottotd 
out  of  Dublin  this  week  with  feeblt 
steps  and  glazed  vision  in  an  advanced 
state  of  that  ghostly  ailment  known  u 
the  shrieking  meemies. 

“It  is  still  legal  to  send  news  of  the 
Irish  lottery  to  most  nations,  but  the 
copy  must  be  filed  by  some  route 
which  avoids  England  because  die 
English  refuse  to  handle  it  even  ia  | 
transit  to  foreign  lands.  Tlie  Britiik 
tried  moral  appeals  to  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  neighborly  protests  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  b^ 
they  resorted  to  a  law  which  is  plainly 
dis^iminatory  in  order  to  prevent  the 
further  drain  of  their  money  into  the 
Free  State  treasury  and  the  gred 
fro^n  hospital  fund  of  $25,000,001 
which  lies  in  the  banks  of  Dublin  . . . 

“It  is  now  likely  to  die  in  its  owe 
success.  The  hosptials’  share  is  too  bi| 
to  be  spent  usefully  in  a  short  tiin^  and 
the  British  boycott  was  imposed  only 
because  the  lottery  outgrew  its  phil¬ 
anthropic  character  and  became  a  se¬ 
rious  parasitic  growth  on  the  body  d 
England.” 

•  *  * 

LT.  McCauley,  Consul  Genoald 
•  the  Irish  Free  State,  New  Yak, 
was  quick  to  criticize  Mr.  Pegler’s  a^ 
tide,  especiaUy  his  statement  thst 
there  had  been  no  official  explanatka 
of  the  reason  for  “withholding  the  $25,- 
000,000  from  hospitals  in  serious  want’ 
Mr.  McCauley  said  his  govemmoit  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  survey  ^ 
ho^ital  and  nursing  facilities  alrewir 
existing  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  wii 
a  view  to  submitting  schemes  for  in- 
provement  and  coordination,  and  fiid 
this  commission  has  only  recent 
made  a  report. 

All  of  which  seems  not  to  bear  a 
the  point  of  chief  interest  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  Irish  lottery  is  not  regarded 
here  as  a  charity,  except  perfaapi 
among  a  few  himdred  people,  bd 
rather  as  a  gambling  device.  As  sock 
the  odds  are  outlandish.  Also,  there  ii 
no  satisfactory  system  of  accounting' 
Even  if  the  lottery  is  run  on  the  level 
it  is  still  a  sucker’s  game.  If  a  lottery  h 
a  good  thing,  why  not  have  one  in  ti>* 
United  States,  with  benefits  for  Am^ 
ican  hospitals,  many  being  badly  io 
need  of  help?  Before  the  date  of  tiie 
next  Irish  Hospitals  Sweepstakes  ** 
can  at  least  hope  that  sports  pages  <• 
the  American  press  will  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  readers  what  the  odds  ere 
on  a  $2.50  bet. 


